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. . Stay clear of those fellows shooting Nitro Express 
shells! You have no idea how that stuff reaches out.’’ 





“What do you know about long range? Where | come from 


they shoot Arrow Express, and that’s something to stay away 
from! Don’t make me laugh with your big, bad shell stories !’’ 











“Hey! Look out! There’s one of those Nitro Express 
shooters now! We better head for the stratosphere 
or they'll be picking No. 6's out of our pin feathers!’ 


“Whatcha trying to do—scare me? I'll show you! Watch 
me tease that guy with a few zig-zags and loops.” 




























EVEN THE GAME KNOWS that a Remington 
long-range shell (by any name) is something to 
be reckoned with. Both Nitro Express and Arrow 
Express shells are hard-hitting, distance annihi- 
lators that get the game! Both have perfectly 
formed pellets, standard brands of powder, cor- 
rugated cases, and the exclusive non-corrosive 
Kleanbore primers. The Arrow Express shell has a 
special lacquer finish and extra-high brass base. 
Both brands are absolutely wet-proof and reli- 
able under the toughest conditions. They’re both 
Remington made—and remember... 
“IF IT’S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!”’ 


Remington, 
QU PONY 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 


in range. Ah me!” 

















“Alas, poor Featherby! I knew him welll 
You'd think a bird would have more sense 


than to try tricks with a Remington shooter 








More Than Ever will Long Stayers 
Choose Collier Florida Coast Hotels 


Por the 1937-1938 season the Collier Florida Hotels will offer the finest 
hotel values they have ever offered—values we believe will not be 
equalled elsewhere in Florida this winter! 


Hotel Soresote Terroce ~i ay New refinements of service, cuisine and of facilities for your comfort 
yy 1 TE and pleasure will be presented—the high standards of Collier Florida 

\ Hotels will be pushed higher—and despite rising costs RATES WILL RE- 

MAIN SUBSTANTIALLY AT LAST SEASON’S ATTRACTIVE LEVELS. 


More than ever will Collier Florida Hotels now noted for their long-stay 
patronage, be the winter home of the season guest! And anyone who plans 
a Florida vacation long or short will do well to follow the long-stayer for 
there are no shrewder judges of hotel value, none know Florida better. 


Hotel Royal Worth 
West Palm Beach 


SPORTSMEN: Collier Florida Hotels are in Florida’s Finest fishing and hunting sections—West 
Coast fishing from the 10,000 Islands at Everglades to Tampa including Useppa Island and Boca 
Grande fishing—Gulf stream fishing from West Palm Beach—Lake fishing at Lakeland—a fine 
Collier Florida hostelry will make every arrangement and provide every comfort. Quail hunting starts 
Nov. 20th at Punta Gorda. 


Hotel Manatee River . .Bradenton Gasparilla Inn ....Beea Grande 
Hotel Lokeland Paans : Hotel Charlotte Harbor... .Punta Gorda Everglades Inn..... ..... Everglades 
Lokeland A | Hotel Sarasota Terrace........Sarasota Rod & Gun Club ..... Everglades 
; 1 y Hotel Tampa Terrace. . Hotel Royal Worth. . .W. Palm Beach 
3 : . Hotel Floridan. . Hotel Dixie Court......W. Palm Beach 
-_ Hotel Monatee River Useppa Inn............Useppa Island Hotel Lakeland Terrace Lakeland 
4 4 Bradenton 
4 FOR LITERATURE, RATES, WRITE HOTELS OR INQUIRE NEW YORK OFFICE 745 5th AVE. TEL. EL. 5-6701 OR AT TRAVEL AGENCIES 
cE COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 


| Barron Collier, President George H. Mason, Vice-President 
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Plea: 


@ There’s something about the design of a Pflueger 
Reel—its construction, packaging and all, that im- 
mediately suggests its superior performance. Its 
leadership looks the part—there’s fame in its name— 
it has instant appeal with all anglers. 


Here is the Christmas gift of distinction—the gift 
that thrills—and lasts a lifetime. This year, before 
doing your Christmas shopping, visit your leading 
sporting goods dealer—ask to see Pflueger Reels— 
and find your Christmas gift problem settled with 
joy to spare. 

You'll find Pflueger Reels in several styles for fresh 
or salt water fishing—and at prices you'll like, too. 


Catalog FREE—Send for It 
Showing the latest Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, 
Rods, Lines—everything smart anglers desire for 
any kind of fishing ... 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’) 
A Great Name in Tackle 


Pflueger Pflueger AKRON Pflueger CAPITOL 
SUPREME No. 1985... $9.15 
60 yd No. 1988. . . $11.00 

No. 1989... 


aay 
lo.1893L—6o yd. Pflueger 
SUMMIT Light Spool. . $7.20 TEMPLAR 


Pflueger 

No.1 ..- $11.00 No. 1 

0. 1993... $11 MEDALIST 400 y $37.75 
No. 1993L 4 sizes No. 1 od 
Light Spool. $11.00 $5.24 to $8.90 500 yd. .... $45.54 


MFG. COMPANY 


ERPRISE le Works, Inc. 


‘Akron Fishing Tack! Ohio 


No. 
Dept- FS-12 wae cost, Pflueset Pocket Catalog 


se send me, without 

















Mexican Lion Hunts 


14 years legal standing with Mexican Government. 
Members can hunt anywhere in the Republic. 
Lion Hunts in January and February 
with noted U. S. Gov. lion hunter and 

his pack of trained lion dogs. 

Club has own magnificent mountain territory. 
It is best cougar and black bear country on 
continent. Three kinds of deer. 


A few life memberships available. We out- 
fit members only. 


CARMEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 
207 Montclair, San Antonio, Texas 
or Joe M. Ramsey, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 








65.000 ACRE PRESERVE 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 











BIG GAME HUNTING 


KENYA INDO CHINA 
TANGANYIKA CANADA 
UGANDA WYOMING 
CONGO ALASKA 


For rates, seasons and full details write to 
George G. Carey, 305 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








ALASKA 
SPRING*BEAR:‘HUNTS 
- 


eo WM, 
Hunt largest bear, in the world. Now ~ 


receiving 1938 spring bookings. In- 
dividually planned parties, no extras ; 
horses, planes, boats includ- 4 
ed. 12th successful year. ¥ 
~ Ls 


a ASKA GUIDES 1 CABLE ADDRESS. AGTA*BOXF 
iF ’ INC. ancHoraGe, ALASKA 











BIG GAME TAXIDERMY 


By Akeley-American Museum Method 

—AMERICA’S FINEST— 
Write on your letterhead 
or send 10c for catalog and 
literature. All work done by 
expert museum technicians. 
Finest references. Fair prices. 


HANSEN STUDIOS 
Sculptor-Taxidermists & Tanners 
59-61 Lake St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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please 
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NATURAL 
HISTORY 


Edited by 
DAN HOLLAND 





HOW DO THEY DO IT? 


OME snakes have big ideas when it 

comes to eating—so big, in fact, that 
we are apt to laugh at the stories we hear 
in regard to their ability along this line. 
But when the truth comes out, the laugh 
is on us. They have big ideas, and they get 
away with them! 
_ In the photograph below, a North Caro- 
lina water moccasin is shown tackling a 
fairly good sized meal in the form of a 


Notice the size of the catfish this water 
moccasin is carrying. A meal this size will 
satisfy a snake for a considerable period 


catfish. It would seem, offhand, that this 
moccasin had exercised rather hasty judg- 
ment in sitting down to a meal this large— 
especially in view of the fact that catfish 
are well armored with the sharp spines 
that have taught every country boy to re- 
spect the bewhiskered fellows and handle 
them gently. 

One look at the size of the snake’s mouth 
in comparison to the girth of the fish would 
make it seem that this particular one’s 
appetite would be his Waterloo. The fact 
is that once a snake starts to swallow, there 
is no backing up if he should change his 
mind. It becomes a matter of finishing the 
job he has started and putting it the rest of 
the way down. If he cannot finish it, there 
is apt to be one less snake, but this water 
moccasin, according to the photographer, 
Muriel Hallet, knew what he was doing. 
All he needed was a little time to get him- 








F. J. BURGHARD HARRY PRY 
Owner Superintendent 


Pheasant Shooting 


Fenced-In Private Preserve 
Selected pheasants shipped for 
dinner parties 


Pheasants for stocking or breeding. 
Live, healthy arrival guaranteed. 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R.F.D. #1, Freehold, N. J. 


Send for circular 








Oldest Paid 
Shooting Preserve 
in the U. S. 
Season Sept. 15-Feb. 28 


Millbrook Pheasant Farm 
Millbrook, New York 








Fie_p & STREAM carries 
more Where To Go advertising 
than any other 

sporting magazine 


Results tell the story 
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self completely around the catfish. 

The ribbon snake, shown below biting 
the tail of a large wall-eyed pike, didn’t 
do so well. In fact, luckily for him, he 
couldn’t even get started, or else the con- 
sequences might have been pretty sad for 
the ribbon snake. Creighton Ackroyd was 
busy scaling his large walleye—no doubt 
absorbed in thoughts of how good it would 
look on the platter—when he felt some- 
thing gently tugging at it. It was this 3- 
foot ribbon snake, which also seemed to 
have ideas on the gastronomic value of 
walleyes. One look down at the snake was 
enough for Mr. Ackroyd. He dropped 
everything, let out a whoop and decided on 
the spot that he was no sort of a person 
to argue with a snake—even about the 
rightful ownership of his prize fish. 

Generally, the ribbon snake is timid and 
retiring, and it is difficult to account for 





With snakes, eating is a hit or miss prop- 
osition, We can chalk up one miss for this 
ribbon snake 


the boldness of this specimen. It inhabits 
the edges of ponds and streams, living 
principally on frogs and toads and also on 
small fish when it can get them. Appar- 
ently the sight of so big and so tempting 
a meal was too much for him. He did the 
best he could for his size, but after con- 
siderable maneuvering in an attempt to 
get a successful grip on the fish, he wisely 
decided it was too much for him, and sadly 
went his way. 

The chief offender among the snakes as 
far as fish are concerned is the common 
brown watersnake, Natrix sipedon, often 
mistakenly called moccasin, although it 
has no relation to the true moccasins— 
the poisonous cottonmouth of the Southern 
lowlands and the copperhead of the high- 
lands of the East and South. This water- 
snake is one of the most abundant species 
of snakes and is well known to most fish- 
ermen. Because of his resemblance to the 
moccasins and generally ugly appearance, 
he is well respected and regarded at a safe 
distance. Adult specimens are rather stock- 
ily built and are of a dingy, muddy brown 
color on the back, marked with rather ir- 
regular crossbands. The underside is 
blotched with brick-red markings. He is 
found from Florida to Canada from the 
Mississippi watershed eastward. 

The ability of this snake to swallow 
quantities of frogs or small fish is incred- 
ible. Doubtless the majority of fish ac- 
counted for by watersnakes are the slug- 
gish, non-game-fish species, but there is 
conclusive evidence that they take more 
than their share of fingerling trout and 
bass. It is surprising that they can catch 
these lively game fish, but the fact that 
they can, and do, will be attested to by any 
hatchery man, 

Further evidence is the photograph 
showing a large specimen of watersnake 
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Sailfish, Marlin, Dolphin, 
Barracuda, Kingfish — 
the list of denizens of 
Miami’s Gulf Stream deeps reads 
like a “blue book” of angling’s 
fighting champions. And they’re 
waiting for you in Miami — not 
for a handful of “specialists” but 
for everyone. Miami’s fishing 
“captains” and charter boats are 





“big game” fishing isn’t all Miami 
offers. Hungry small fry teem in 
the offshore coral reefs and in 
Biscayne Bay. Tarpon, Bass and 
Robalo frequent inland waters at 
the Everglades’ fringes. 653 va- 
rieties of fish that frequent these 
waters mean 653 good reasons 
why Miami is the haunt of deep- 
sea and fresh-water fishermen 
throughout the year. 


“Fishing Miami Waters” is completely 
covered in one section of the official City 
of Miami Booklet just published. It gives 
varieties, seasons, license data, costs, 
ete. It also outlines Miami’s further 
facilities for sportsmen—for recreation 
for living at its best. The coupon below 
will bring your copy. Send it today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





























the. world’s finest. Tackle and FREE 4 

special equipment are furnished— Chamber of 5A ree send me the new 

all you supply is yourself. But Commerce == Miticial City of Miami Booklet 
MIAMI, FLA, [4] 

METROPOLITAN MIAMI 

ie ets Se 

TOURNAMENT Address 

JAN.16to APRIL17 = City State 

Join the 


Fish Stories 


You have heard the stories about 
the big ones that got away. Well, you 
should hear the stories about the 
big ones that don’t get away at St. 
Petersburg—on Florida’s Gulf Coast. 
There are dozens of varieties of food 
and game fish here—the finest fish- 
ing you ever knew. Guides, boats, 
bait and tackle are ready for you. 
Accommodations at moderate rates. 
All kinds of good times for all the 
family. Plan to come this winter. For 
booklet and fishing folder write to- 
day to G. H. Neal, Mgr., Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 











SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 
Six cents in stamps bring 


you the SQUARE CIRCLE 


insignia and membership certificate. 





Sign the coupon pledge attached here- 
with. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


i pledge —. 4 the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCL 
Pt EO) ORR A REP ATES. ee Re uch teh os! Sh Me 
(Street) 


EGS wkncciccsvsttssncresssactelcvcpuncadilntttetmoninspepeanbionmaninasstiien 














Open Nov. 20 for Florida’s 


Finest Quail Hunting & Fishing 


On blue West Coast water at Punta Gorda. 
Exceptional quail hunting, salt and fresh 
water fishing. Noted guides. Golf, bathing, 
all sports and resort pleasure. Select cli- 
entele. Excellent table . . . outstanding in 
every way for the sportsman and vacation- 
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ist. Write the manager. 
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From $7 a day, inc. meals & priv. bath. 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 
PUNTA GORDA, FLA.-N. Y. C. TEL. EL. 5-6701 











Former Game Sanctuary 
For Sale as Hunting Club 


Here is the most attractive proposition for a 
sportsman’s home or a fish and game club 
that has been offered for sale in several years. 

The Property: Mockon Island, consisting 
of 10,000 acres situated near the mouth of 


“Chesapeake Bay. 


Buildings: A 12-room residence with four 
baths, a cottage with bath, two barns and 
other necessary buildings. 

The Price: Startlingly low, the owner being 
forced to sell after 30 years continuous oc- 
cupancy. 

Location: Two and a half miles from the 
mainland. Just overnight from New York and 
easily accessible to important social centers. 
Reached by good roads from Baltimore and 
Washington or from points south via Norfolk. 

Hunting: For years maintained as a game 
sanctuary for thousands of geese, brant, 
broadbill, duck, snipe and other varieties of 
waterfowl, many of which remain there all 
winter. Shooting possibilities equal to any- 
thing offered on the Eastern seaboard. 

Fishing: Various kinds including fine chan- 
nel bass. Natural oyster rocks and clams on 
immediate shores. 

Climate: Equable the year round. Cool 
breezes during the summer from .Chesapeake 
Bay on the West and the Atlantic on the 
East. Mild winters with gardening possible 
ten months of the year. 

Farming Opportunities: Rich soil, two to 
three feet deep rests on bed of clay. Crops, 
gardens and fruits, including figs, grow 
abundantly. Farm can be made self-support- 
ing. A 10-foot retaining wall surrounds south- 
ern portion of the island which is well shel- 
tered from the ocean by smaller islands. 

Sports: Six miles of smooth, clean, sandy 
beach offer the best of playgrounds for all 
aquatic sports. 

Ample Water Supply from two artesian 
wells and two electric plants which more than 
supply needs of property. 

Write for details and price to 


Box 60, FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York City 



















HUNTING & FISHING 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE 














Camp Site for Sale 


In Forest County, Pennsylvania, 837 acres, 
headwater stream and spring; forest uncut 
for 40 years. Would make superb fishing 
and hunting preserve. 

For details apply 

MRS. V. G. FLINN 
244 Elm Street Lancaster, Pa. 











**Hunter’s Paradise” 
Famous Fort Powhatan Tract, containing 3124 
acres with over one mile frontage on James 
River, which is deep water. Near historic 
Brandon. An abundance of turkey, deer, quail 
and other game that have been protected. 
Cleared and wooded land. Ample buildings. 
Price, $20.00 per acre. 

L. L. PARKER and J. C. MORRIS 
213 Main Street Hopewell, Virginia 








MIAMI BEACH HOMES 
For Sale For Rent 
Specializing in Waterfront Residences 


J. GESCHEIDT, INC. 
1301 Washington Ave. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Member of Miami Beach Realty Board 








FOR SALE 
Six-Room Log Cabin 


and 14 acres on lake in Northern 
Ontario, excellent fishing and hunt- 
ing, completely equipped outboard 
motors, boats, ete. 
H. W. CHITTICK CLOYNE, ONT. 
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with a fingerling bass, held crosswise in 
his mouth. The photographer, Donald F, 
Hall, also a fisherman, later killed this 
specimen and found that he had gorged 
himself on an amazing number of young 
bass. As near as he could determine, this 
snake had the remains of 61 fish inside of 
him. As long as there is easy food within 
reach, a snake is not apt to stop eating. 

The ability of a snake to swallow an 
object many times its own girth, as the 
moccasin with the catfish above, is one of 
the many interesting things in the snake 
world. The jaw bones, both upper and 
lower, are split anteriorly so that they may 
separate widely when passing over a large 
obstacle. The many firmly attached teeth 
slant backward in the snake’s mouth, to- 
ward the throat. These guarantee that the 
prey can move only in one direction— 
down. As an object is engulfed, the two 
sides of the jaw separate and first one 
side, then the other moves forward, slowly 
creeping over the victim. The throat is 
very flexible and stretches to receive what- 
ever passes the jaws. This is necessarily 
quite a slow process, but nothing could be 
more certain of results. Actually, a snake 
appears to work himself around his dinner 
instead of swallowing it in the conven- 
tional manner. And instead of proportion- 
ing the dinner to the size of his stomach, 
he does the opposite and adjusts his 
stomach to the size of the meal he can find. 

Some snakes, such as the kingsnake of 
the Southwest, have been known to swal- 
low other snakes both bigger and longer 
than themselves. The result gives a rather 
distorted appearance, but the snake does 
not seem to mind it. The giant pythons of 
Asia are commonly known to eat dogs 
and goats. The anacondas of South Amer- 
ica swallow peccaries and young tapirs. 
Such large animals are not by any means 
their most common form of food, but the 
snakes, nevertheless, will and can consume 
them. After such an unusual meal, a snake 
may not have to eat again for several 





This brown watersnake swallowed 61 fin- 
gerling bass before he was interrupted 


weeks. It just lays around in the warm 
sun and manages to enjoy life. 

The above photographs show snakes in 
various stages of eating, or attempting to 
eat, their prey. None of these pictures shows 
the whole process, as such pictures are rare. 
However, Bud Hathcock, whose articles 
have appeared many times in this Depart- 
ment, sent along the excellent series of pic- 
tures shown on the following page. This 


|answers the question, and shows exactly 


how it is done. 

Naturally, the only logical way to swal- 
low a fish is head first. The scales and fins 
make it pretty hard going the other way. 
Apparently this is a hit or miss process 
with snakes. The ribbon snake was working 
on the wrong end of the big walleye when 
the picture was taken, not that it would 
have made any difference which end he 
tried. The garter snake in the following 
series got off to a bad start in tackling the 
young carp. But when that didn’t work, he 
soon found the correct way. 
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“Now you're talking” 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
DEER TRACKS 


Is it possible for an experienced hunter to 
distinguish the difference between a buck deer 
and a doe track? This question has caused our 
club considerable trouble and debate. 

JoserH S. CrisanTI. 


Ans.—The question you ask has been argued 

by deer hunters since time immemorial. 

here are several characteristics of the tracks 
of does and bucks that on the average distinguish 
them, but I’ll wager my shirt there isn’t a man 
living who could call deer tracks 100 per cent 
correct. The exceptions to the rule are far too 
numerous. 

The differences that, in general, are true are 
as follows: 

The tracks of the buck are apt to be broader 
and blunter than those of the doe. The buck 
tracks may turn out at the toe. The buck is more 
cautious and is inclined to turn now and then 
to see if he is being followed—especially in 
heavily hunted areas. A buck will drag his feet 
more than a doe. 

During the rutting season, the tracks are most 
easily distinguished. At this time the buck drags 
his feet very decidedly, while the doe steps high. 
He will also paw and stamp the ground occasion- 
ally. If you find two or three of the above-men- 
tioned characteristics in the tracks of one ani- 
mal, you can be pretty sure it is a buck. 

I’ve been anything but definite in answering 
your question, but I couldn’t be otherwise, as 
no set rule can be applied. 

Naturat History Epiror. 


BRUSH WOLVES 


Can you give me some information on brush 
wolves? Are there such animals? I hear of brush 
wolves, yet I do not see them listed on fur lists. 
This causes me to doubt if an animal by that 
name really exists. 

Jay L. Cottins. 


Ans.—A brush wolf is merely another name 
for a large coyote, generally the Northern 
coyote, sometimes known as Say coyote. This is 
the largest of the coyotes and is found in the 
umid prairies and bordering woodlands of the 
northern pean Valley in Iowa and Minne- 
Sota, and the northern edge of the plains, west- 
ward to the base of the Rocky Mountains in the 
Province of Alberta. 

Naturat History Epitor. 
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Big Game Fishing Thrills... . 5 Minutes Offshore! 


Here at the center of the world-famous “Sailfish 
Sector”— where the Gulf Stream actually touches 
shore — are the fishing thrills you’ve dreamed of. 
Sports fishermen come from all over the world for 
the annual Silver Sailfish Derby — Jan. 23- Feb. 13 
this year — the “World’s Series” of Big Game Fish- 
ing — with a record of over 100 “sails” boated in a 
single day! But you needn’t be a big-time “pro”. 
Competent guides will instruct the novice, supply all 
bait and tackle. All you furnish is plenty of nerve! 


Inlets, bays, and ‘lakes teem with smaller species. 
Fresh water fishing features black bass — however 
you like your fishing, you’ll be suited here. Further 
information? The coupon below will bring a copy of 
the 48-page Official Fishing Guide, complete with 


varieties, records, pictures, and full details. 


West PaLabeacn 


WHERE ° THE » GULF » STREAM * TOUCHES - FLORIDA'S - COAST 














Schools for Children s 
Year Round Residence City 


Chamber of Commerce 1-2) 
CITY OF WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Please send me full details on 
fishing in West Palm Beach. 
I am also interested in- 








™ ( ) Vacation Costs Name 
(_) Rentals 
( ) Accommodations 
( ) Docking Facilities Address_____ Peet 
( ) Hunting 
() 
() 


State. 

















Arundel Shooting Preserve 
GEORGETOWN, S. C. 


Duck, Deer & Quail Shooting 
Bass & Trout Fishing 


A large plantation home, fourteen miles from George- 
town. Good guides & boats, Electric lights & private 
baths. Best of home cooking. For terms apply to— 


J. H. Carraway, Arundel Plantation, Georgetown, S. C. 





FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing is very fine here from August until 
January. Spanish Mackerel, Bluefish, Snappers, 
Seatrout, Ladyfish, Redfish, Snooks, Grouper, King- 
fish. Tarpon fishing at this time of year is very good. 
Excellent hotel accommodations $3.50 per day, 
American Plan. Guide and good motorboat very rea- 
sonable. Weather is ideal. Write me for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 





QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.” A large plantation, 23 
miles north of Georgetown, S. C. (S.A.L. Ry.). 

Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in 
private home, modern conveniences, including 
private bath. Rates reasonable. 


Andrews, S. C. 


ap 
“Morrisville Plantation’’ 








DUCKING 


November 27th—December 26th inclusive 


FISHING 
April to November 
Send for booklets 
HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 
Wachapreague, E. S. Virginia 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Ma’g’t) 
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Rearing ponds supply thousands of fish 
annually for North Carolina anglers 


HELPING THEMSELVES 


ORTH CAROLINA is_ today 
reaping the benefits of a well- 
rounded conservation program 
that has as one of its fundamental 
features the principle of giving game the 
opportunity to save its own face. 

Believing that self-perpetuation of wild- 
life is of basic importance in the conserva- 
tion picture, the state has developed a sys- 
tem of game propagation in which the 
game farm is no longer recognized as a 
machine that will grind out as much game 
for the sportsman as the sportsman puts 

:dollars in it. Such a plan, subscribed to 
year after year, has been found too expen- 
sive a proposition and one not always pro- 
ductive of favorable results. 

North Carolina has instead found from 
experience that the real importance of the 
game farm lies in the fact that it serves as 
an experimental medium for the improve- 
ment of species to be released in refuge 
areas. There, natural breeding over a 
period of years will tend to replenish the 
“overflow” areas surrounding these sanctu- 
aries. In applying this theory, the state 
today has two types of refuge: those 
equipped with auxiliary breeding and rear- 
ing facilities, and those which exist only 
as protected natural rearing areas. Included 
in both classifications are the 187,000 acres 
of National Forest land in the western 
part of the state. One of the biggest accom- 
plishments of the refuge program has been 
the restocking of the mountain sections 
with deer. 

A similar system of natural production 
has been worked out in connection with the 
state’s fisheries. Warm water rivers of the 
Coastal Plain that have proved their worth 
as outstanding spawning areas have been 
closed in part to all fishing and actively 
patrolled. The area closed in each river has 
amounted to about 15 miles. This method 
of fish culture has proved so successful 
that the state has made provisions for oper- 
ating 24 more of these natural hatcheries 
during the next spawning season, 
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CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the nation’s conservation forces 


about 10 a.m., if it is running on schedule, 
and the information is relayed to the 
newspaper in time for its 11 a.m. edition. 
If the news is favorable, other fishermen 
go out. If not, they stay in and save them- 
selves a useless trip. 

The Long Island stunt is similar. A far- 
sighted lad who realized that wives worry 
about their fishermen hubbies when they 
stay past hours rented out the pigeons to 
individual boats at 50 cents apiece. It gen- 
erally happens that the anglers want to stay 
at sea longer than they expected, and out 
go the birds, with messages telling the 
family not to worry about the delay. 


FISH TREATY NEEDED 


OSSIBILITIES of inter-state agree- 
ments and an international treaty with 
Canada to save the Great Lakes fisheries 
from being done to death are reported by 
the Fisheries Service Bulletin, commenting 
on the dwindling supply of several species 


These young deer in the Pisgah Preserve will boost the supply on depleted ranges 


Thus, North Carolina has devised a sys- 
tem which helps its game and fish to help 
themselves. The plan has its economic ad- 
vantages, and in the bargain produces re- 
sults that have been highly favorable. 


ANGLERS’ WIRELESS 


ARRIER pigeons again provided the 

unusual in deep-sea fishing this year. 
Down in Freeport, Texas, on the Gulf, and 
off Long Island these aerial messengers 
have been acting as intermediaries in a 
ship-to-land information service that is 
just about as clever as they come. 

In Freeport the captain of one of the 
fishing boats, cooperating with a Houston 
paper, carries a pigeon with him daily 
when he goes out to the grounds. Once he 
has found out what conditions exist, out 
goes the bird, carrying a message which 
tells how the fish are biting, what the 
further prospects are, and what the weath- 
er is like. The bird ‘arrives at its cote 


of food and game fishes in these waters. 

Great Lakes commercial fishing has 
been governed by an almost endless maze 
of individual state laws for decades, but 
even with this protection, the fish supply 
has been steadily disappearing. Lake Erie’s 
herring have all but gone the way of the 
dodo, and the future of the whitefish and 
lake trout in several of the lakes is definite- 
ly shaky. 

Depletion of these valuable species has 
been due primarily to overfishing, increased 
efficiency in commercial netting methods 
and a laxity of inter-state regulation. The 
warning has long since been given that 
these lakes can’t stand the annual take, and 
the imperative demand for some council 
to shake the big stick is evident in all quar- 
ters. In answer, the Bureau of Fisheries 
proposes just such a commission, set up by 
treaty with Canada, to have complete con- 
trol over regulation of commercial fishing. 
It is to be hoped that creation of such a 
commission will not be long delayed. 
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WHY NOT CROWS? 


HE fall shooting season is on the 

wane. There’s frost in the air, snow in 
the coverts, and a general inclination on 
the part of sportsmen to resign themselves 
to the reality of the long-dreaded “last 
day” and spend the winter hibernating until 
the trout streams are open. There are a 
few of the boys, however, who have learned 
that there is no such thing as a closed 
season or a dull moment. Winter crow 
shooting has filled the breach in their 
schedule. 

Don’t think for a minute that the crow 
can’t be had during the snow months. It 
may be true that he is less receptive to a 
call than on spring days when he is 
bringing up his family, but his added wari- 
ness means only an addition to the sport, 
and there are plenty of his clan who are 
quick to stumble into well-directed ruses. 

A good blind is almost a necessity for 
this winter shooting. It needn’t be elabo- 
rate. There were more than 100 crows shot 
in an hour’s time from the crude hide- 
away shown in the photo at the bottom of 
this page. The majority of them were 
singles, drawn to a call. Set-ups of this type 
are effective when placed on a good fly- 
way, particularly near a roost. 

The horned owl decoy is nearly as much 
a drawing card in winter as in summer, 
becoming more so as the season lengthens 
into early spring. Good shooting can be 
had from blinds with use of the decoy, and 
the set-up can be made more or less perma- 
nent. Two upstate New York men gave 
the sport a duck hunting twist a couple of 
winters ago by building a snug blind of 
white canvas and pine boughs to which 
they repaired once a week with stools, an 
oil stove and a pack of cards. In between 
hands of rummy they shot crows—as many 
as 50 in an afternoon. It was only after 
weeks of shooting that the crows got wise 
to the spot, and when they did it was a 
simple matter to move the portable blind 
to a new locality. 

There’s a whale of a lot of sport to be 
had out of this winter crow shooting. It 
calls out a few more tricks on the part 
of the gunner and is flavored with uncer- 


DEVELOPMENTS. «2 


Up-to-the-minute reviews of wildlife problems 


By 


BOB BUSH 
Editor 


tainties that provide an added thrill. For 
a dreary winter afternoon it’s good medi- 
cine, and it serves the double purpose of 
maintaining a year-round campaign against 
an unwelcome predator. Give it a trial. 


CHUKARS ON TRIAL 


HAT doughty little alien with the 

black Ascot tie—the Asiatic chukar 
partridge—will be given the opportunity 
this winter to prove if he is as tough as 
he looks—and acts. And if he succeeds in 
wintering the North Country blizzards as 
well as he is expected to, Minnesota is 
going to have a brand new game bird. 

The Division of Fish and Game of that 
state raised 450 of the interesting foreign- 
ers this past summer, and has announced 
plans to release half that number this fall 
in different localities, and under varying 
conditions of cover and terrain. Their 
progress will be watched during the win- 
ter, and if they exhibit the ability to adapt 
themselves to their new environment, large 
scale releases of the birds will undoubted- 
ly be made. 

The chukar has already been introduced 
with fair success in California and Ore- 
gon. Some game experts claim that he is 
capable of being acclimated in regions 
shunned even by the pheasant; others, 
pointing to his natural habitat in the 
Himalaya Mountains, insist the chukar 
will never “take” in other than high, dry 
localities. 

The chukar is larger than the Hungarian 
partridge, a mature bird weighing in the 
neighborhood of 20 ounces. He 1s light- 
ning on his feet and fast of wing, com- 
munal in nature ; combines sociability with 
an amusing sauciness, and exhibits an 
equal indifference to all types of weather. 
In the wild these birds travel in coveys of 
from 10 to 20 birds, scattering widely when 
flushed. Men who haye hunted them in 
Asia report they sit very well for a dog. 


Two Minnesota sportsmen shot 110 crows in an hour’s time from this simple blind, most of them singles drawn to a call 
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GAME COOPERATIVES 


OOPERATION?” signs are fast re- 
placing chilly “No Trespassing” pla- 
cards on Pennsylvania farms as the state 
pushes a new farm game refuge program 
designed to increase wildlife and correct 
shooting season abuses in the same breath. 
Little more than a year old, the plan has 
attracted the participation of nearly 300 
farmers who have cooperated with the 
State Game Commission in expanding a 
game management program featured by 
the establishment of small refuge areas. 
These refuge areas represent a small 
portion of the acreage dedicated to the 
program on each cooperating farm. Thus, 
in One project in Chester County embrac- 
ing several farms, there are 12 refuges 
comprising 205 acres in a tctal of 1,507. 
These sanctuaries, selected for the food 
and cover available, are posted and en- 
closed with a single strand of wire. Hunt- 
ing in these sections is restricted, with the 
purpose in mind of reducing overshooting 
and maintaining a seed crop of game. 

The farm game management program 
includes further the planting of grain strips 
and food plants, reforestation, encourage- 
ment of use of the flushing bar during 
mowing seasons, restocking of game and 
improvement of cover. Individual farmers 
are remunerated for grain strips they plant 
or leave standing during the harvest sea- 
son, and are given 50 cents a head for 
pheasants raised on the farm and released 
to cover. 

All this might sound as though it were 
largely a matter of “all give, no take” as 
far as the cooperating farms are con- 
cerned. In its application, however, the 
system changes the whole farmer-sports- 
men relationship. Where the “No Tres- 
passing” sign failed its purpose in many 
instances, and created hard feelings in the 
bargain, the “Cooperation” sign carries 
with it proper patrolling of the areas by 
game commission deputies, the establish- 
ment of safety zones around farm buildings 
and protection of property and livestock by 
education posters. The good sportsman is 
welcome; the vandal—with his character- 
istic disregard for law and order—is not. 
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Cooals Krom My Cramp-Eires 


High spots from the life of one of America’s most experienced sportsmen 


By COL. FRANK H. MAYER (MONTEZUMA) 


Part I-HARDWOOD 


HAVE grown old in the making 
of camp-fires, and the aroma of 
seventy-five years’ burnt-offerings is 
in my nostrils. Some of my acquain- 
tances intimate that the reek extends, 
likewise, to the whiskers of my wit. Well, 
when a fellow has sacrificed to the god 
Pan at all times, seasons and 
places, year in and year out, 
for more than the aver- 
age lifetime, it is natural- 
ly to be expected that 
the taint of the incense 
will still cling to the 
careless bantering of a 
born vagabond. 

And there is yet another 
saturation, not of smoke, 
which has soaked into my 
soul in the night watches 
by the flickers and which 
I would not swap for all 
the mines of Golconda and 
the wealth of Ind. May- 
be the reader who indul- 
gently follows my erratic 
writings will discover—even 
appreciate—the soggishness 
referred to; maybe not. In 
the latter case, he is none 
the loser, for which praises 
be! But if in one kindred 
soul this relighting of my 
dead and cold blazelets 
kindles a single spark of 
pleasant reminiscence, the 
purpose of my scribbling 
will be fully served. 

The first real camp-fire of 
my life was built on the 
banks of a brawling little 
mountain stream in Pennsyl- 
vania, appropriately dubbed 
“Black Run” from the pro- 
fusion of almost ebony-hued 
mosses which masked the 
treachery of its slippery 
boulders. Its exact geograph- 
ical location does not mat- 
ter, but my own personal 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


locus that eventful night mattered a 
great deal to me. For I was only 


ten years old, as many miles from any- 
where—and lost! That is, I was as 
much lost as I have ever been in my 
life, which means simply that I knew 
how to find myself again, but momen- 
tarily could not tell, within a half score 
of miles, in just what particular crease 







in the upholstering of God’s footstool I 
was ensconced. 

And be it here chronicled without 
egotism that, in all my meanderings in 
new and little-known places, I have 
never been lost in the common accep- 
tance of the term—that is, so bewil- 
dered and befuddled that I was unable 
to regain, unaided, the camp which 
temporarily eluded me. It 
may be a sixth—or possi- 

ly a seventh—sense, this in- 
herent power and faculty of 
location; in any event, it has 
ever served me unfailingly, 
begetting a rather reprehen- 
sible over-confidence which 
has led me into divers and 
what have sometimes proved 
to be bitter extravagances. 
But “All’s well that ends 
well,” and I am here to re- 
late, after more years than 
the average house-dweller’s 
life encompasses, the mak- 
ing of my first camp-fire. 


OME fourteen miles, as 

the crow flies, from my 
home lived a much esteemed 
uncle whom I resolved to 
honor with a visit. Between 
our respective domiciles lay 
a wide spur of the Smoky 
Ridge, locally known as 
“Broad Mountain.” In the 
Western vernacular it would 
be called a mesa—a 10- 
mile-wide, flat table-land, 
heavily timbered with the 
assorted growths which were 
characteristic of that sec- 
tion and undermatted with 
a rank jungle of dense 
brush. s 

Somewhere in that path- 
less tangle was the source 
of Black Run, whose lower 


Nine years after my first 
camp-fire I revisited the spot 
in company with my father 
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reaches lapped the edges of 
my uncle’s clearing. In the as- 
surance of little more than a decade 
of mountain life, I proposed to tra- 
verse Broad Mountain until I inter- 
sected the creek, which I intended fishing 
down to my destination and so be en- 
abled to appear at my uncle’s home 
with a gift of trout in my otherwise 
empty hands. 

I distinctly recall the quizzical look in 
my father’s eyes as I confidently set 
forth my plans, one warm day in late 
May, and boldly made requisition on the 
stock of Limerick hooks carefully pre- 
served in the corner of the big clock 
case. 

“Ab Detwiler saw two bears on the 
mountain last week,” he ventured casu- 
ally, ‘and a painter (panther) has been 
hollering his head off up near Eagle’s 
Nest, they say. It’s mighty easy to lose 
your way; path’s all overgrown with 
huckleberry brush—and you're a small- 
ish tyke, Son, to try and scent out the 
way alone.” 

But at my insistence another light 
gleamed in his eyes and, somewhat 
proudly I think now, he gave me five in- 
* stead of the two hooks I demanded, sup- 
plementing this unexpected generosity 
with as many strands of real silkworm 
gut on which to snell them, and the 
further munificent loan of his second 
best “sea-grass” line—all twelve yards 
of it! Pop always was a good fellow, 
even if he did have an excessively broad, 
hard hand and correspondingly short 
temper. 

Under the supervision of another un- 
cle—dear old Uncle Louis, than whom 
a kinder gentleman and cleaner, keener 
sportsman God never pleased Himself 
to make—I consumed a blissful hour in 
snelling the precious hooks, drinking in, 
meanwhile, all his sage counsel as to their 
proper usage, and his still more valuable 
advice as to the trip itself. My cup 
was full to overflowing when, at the 
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hour of departure 
the next morn- 
ing, this sportsman-uncle of 
mine secretly met me at the 
foot of the dim trail, carry- 
ing in his hand a light squirrel rifle 
which he placed in my hand with 
the single admonition: “It’s loaded!” 

To this day I bless his considerate 
delicacy in not even suggesting that 
I should refrain from unnecessary bom- 
bardment. And powder was worth a dol- 
lar a pound, while that Billingshurst cost 
him seventeen dollars! 


Wi heart too full for utterance, 
I swung the powder-horn and bul- 
let pouch over my shoulders, gravely 
shook hands with Uncle Louis, and, with 
a curious elation and a sense of vast re- 
sponsibility, strode up the rocky path, 
rifle at trail in conventional fashion. 

I did not know until many years after- 
ward that he stealthily followed, never 
once losing sight of me until I walked 
proudly into Uncle Dominic’s house the 
next morning—a precaution which cost 
him a whole sleepless night 
sans bed, supper and break- 
fast. And I glory in the fact 
that he never made him- 


I proceeded to 
weave a won- 
drousweb from #7 
the flame 
threads of my “4 


fire 


















































self visible un- 

til the second day 
of my stay at Un- 
cle Dominic’s, then 
only to discuss the 
itinerary of a con- 
templated timber 
cruise. Grand old Uncle 
Louis! Never once did 
he jar the proprieties by 
expressing surprise or 
commendation of my 
achievement, and he nev- 
er came within a thousand 
























miles of the heinousness 

of offering to accompany 

me on the homeward trip. 
It was nine in the morning 
when I first began the ascent of 
the uncertain trail. In view of the 
abnormal circumstances attend- 
ing, I pat myself approvingly on the back 
in proud reminiscence of the fact 
that, despite the possibilities of ‘“var- 
mint” and the other hundred and one 
menaces of a risky, unique experience, 
I did not feel at any time the least 
fear. On the contrary, I rather hoped 
that I would see a bear, “painter,” deer 
or turkey at every bend of the trail, 
and my eyes were open to protrusion. 


HAD fired that rifle before to some 

fair effect under Uncle Louis’ super- 
vision and was fully conversant with its 
handling. It was a proverbially known 
“nail driver” in proper hands, and I had 
no doubt as to the ulterior end of any 
varmint reckless enough to cross my 
lethal path. Indeed, I labored rather un- 
der the fearful apprehension that maybe 
on this wonderful journey I should meet 
nothing to annihilate. 

Paradoxically enough, it was the very 
sharpness of my outlook that led to my 
undoing. A half mile beyond where the 
path debouched on to the mesa I was 
seduced by a deer track, and when I 
finally lost it in a tangle of brambles 
and ferns I had likewise lost my bear- 
ings. But the sun was gleaming brightly 
overhead, my course was due south and, 
figuring it would be better to take a 
short cut straight ahead rather than re- 
trace my steps, I foolishly struck out. 

Once the creek was reached, I would 
only have to follow its course to my 
destination, taking toll from each invit- 
ing pool encountered. Having fished for 
trout since I was five years old, I had 
no fear as to the piscatorial outcome. 
Black Run was a stream of high repute, 
although not one man in every hundred 
of its eulogizers had ever wet a line in 
it, there being excellent fishing nearer 
home. It was practically virgin terri- 
tory, and my arms ached in anticipation 
of the whoppers I would snag. 

I even resolved that I would not catch 
more than Uncle Dominic, his somewhat 
large family and six hired men could eat 
in a week. Even then the leaven of game 
protection was working in my callow 
system! I am proud now that I decided 
on one week instead of two. 

Ah, the bitterness of misplaced con- 
fidence! I have learned since to attempt 
no short cuts in unfamiliar territory, 
but at that time the oyster of my world 
was howling to be opened. I know now 


















that when I confidently 
faced southward the worst 
four miles of mountain-top 
swamp jungle in the Alleghenies lay be- 
fore me. 

In less than a half hour I was al- 
most hopelessly entangled in a sort of 
muskeg that would give me pause to- 
day, hardened old bog-bumper that I 
am. I was scared, of course; but my 
fright was that commendable kind which 
superinduces excessive caution. I kept 
my footing with care, kept the rifle 
muzzle pointed skyward and my powder 
dry in the quaintly carved horn; best of 
all, I kept my wits about me and my 
courage doggedly screwed up to the 
sticking notch. 

Some preternatural wisdom, God-sent, 
impelled me to slow, deliberate effort, 
instead of hasty scramble. Aside from 
unavoidable scratches and bumps, soaked 
nether apparel and distressing perspira- 
tion, I was little the worse for wear 
when, at five o’clock in the evening, I 
finally emerged from that heart-breaking 
maze and stood—oh, blessed vantage !— 
on the banks of Black Run. 

Then, for the first time, it dawned 
upon me that I was cold, wet and hun- 
gry. To add to my discomfort, the skies 
were overcast and a spring shower im- 
pended. This was liable to continue at 
intervals the whole night, and I was an 
unknowable distance from anywhere— 
was not certain, even, that the stream 
at my feet was Black Run, despite the 
accepted idea that “Black” was the only 
creek on the mountain. The fellows dis- 
cussing it of winter nights about our 
hearthstone had said nothing whatever 
about that infernal swamp, and I was 
disposed to a pessimistic doubt of all 
their assumptions. 

One thing alone was certain: in my 
present condition I could never reach my 
destination that night. The stream bed 
was bad going in the gathering gloom, 
and I was dog-tired. With a wisdom be- 
yond my years, I determined to camp 





Coals From My Camp-Fires 































out where 
I was until 
the next 
morning. 
Nature 
favored me 
in the matter of 
a camp-site. Less 
than ten rods away 
a huge rock shelved 
out accommodat- 
ingly over a mossy 
bank fit for a king’s 
bed. My mind in- 
stantly made up, I rus- 
tled kindling trash for a 
fire. With the aid of flint, 
steel and a pinch from my 
powderhorn—for lucifers were 
possessed by the wealthy only, in those 
days—I soon had the fire roaring by the 
side of a huge maple which, root-loosened 
by some previous flood, had toppled at 
just the right angle for my purpose. 


S a mountain-bred lad, whose chores 
included the kindling of the daily 
fires, I was fully conversant with the 
process, and in really as quick time as 
I could do it now I achieved that most 
momentous of chefs d’auvre—my first 
real camp-fire. I had kindled many al 
fresco blazes before—notably those in 
the sugar bush, converting the sugary 
sap into chunks of brown deliciousness— 
but this was the first I would sleep be- 
side, with only the sky for a sheltering 
roof and the mysterious woods voices for 
a lullaby. Do you wonder that it was the 
masterpiece of my life? 
As I close my eyes in retrospection 
I can see again the cheery tongues of 
gold and scarlet. Once more its cheering 
warmth infuses new vigor in the veins 
of a child whose gray hairs are only a 
delusion and (Continued on page 58) 
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A small armadillo had hopped out of the grass 


FEW nights ago a drunken tramp 

came to my house. If he had 

not been drunk and if he had 

not been a stranger in these 
parts, he would not have come to my 
house. Sober tramps do not walk into a 
yard full of bulldogs on purpose. 

My wife was alone with the children 
on this particular night. Old Dolly was 
sleeping before the fireplace. Dolly is a 
bulldog, and she stops at nothing—bears 
included. She takes tramps in her stride, 
or perhaps it would be better to say in 
their stride, and she has already intimi- 
dated many of my best friends whom 
she has mistaken for tramps. 

At the back door slept one of old 
Dolly’s offspring, Bob by name. Bob is 
only a year old, but he has already 
caused me many headaches. He takes 
the sheerest joy in treeing a milkman or 
in trying to engage an automobile in mor- 
tal combat. Bob’s twin brother, Buck, is 
such a tough egg that I don’t dare let 
him run loose day or night. Such dogs 
are needed for certain types of big-game 
hunting which I particularly enjoy. 

My wife was reading when the tramp 
arrived at the back door and knocked 
long and loud. Did Dolly rush fiercely 
to the attack? She did not. She got up 
and yawned and wagged her tail. When 
my wife reached the door, she discov- 
ered Bob licking the tramp’s hand. The 
tramp was not objectionable, but he re- 
fused to go away. 

Finally, in desperation and some fear, 
my wife called the police, who promptly 
came after the tramp. Then the fun 
started. Dolly bit one policeman. while 
Buck tried to bite the other! They raved 
and roared and frothed at the mouth in 
their defense of the home fires. Out in 
the kennel the rest of the dogs set up an 
unholy din of sympathy, so that the 
police were glad to make their escape 
from such misguided zeal. 

The next night my wife was also alone 
in the house, and she instructed the ken- 
nel man to turn out two more dogs, so 
that if another tramp came the law of 
averages would be against him. No 
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Don’t blame your best dog—maybe he 
has a sense of humor 


tramp came, but Trump 
came. Trump is a big point- 
er belonging to a very good 
friend and neighbor of mine, 
and he chose this 
. particular night to 
pay us a ee 
Poor ol rump 
nit \ Wii, never knew what 
hit him. Buck and 
Bob and Gichi all 
jumped him at once, 
and even old Dolly 
got into the row for 
a second or two. 
Gichi is a Kerry 
blue terrier and he’s a killer. Buck and 
Bob are a bad pair. My wife ruined a 
new pair of stockings, a skirt, a broom 
and a temper before she broke up the 
scrap. Trump will be all right by the end 
of the quail season, but he’s had a hard 
time of it. He just walked in on the 
wrong party. 

Those of us who love him are quick 
to defend our friend the dog. We stoutly 
maintain that his intentions are good, but 
I, for one, have a sneaking feeling that 
no other creature on this planet gets 
more kick out of a practical joke. Three 
or four times in my experience my dogs 
have backed me up in my boasts on their 
behalf. The rest of the time—well, take 
the case of old Pearl. 

Pearl was the best hound I ever owned 
and one of the best I ever saw. She could 
carry a cold trail truer and faster than 
the average hound could carry a breast- 
high scent. After she had reached the 
age of five years she stopped hunting 
everything but bobcats. 
A fox, a raccoon, or a 
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very trip grew a love for hounds and 
hunting that has burned hotly through 
the years. I was proud and happy to show 
Nick Boylston that I, too, knew a real 
hound when I saw one. He would hear 
Pearl’s clear, bell-like cry and he would 
class her with his own great hounds of 
the past—Old Gray, Hudson, Red Horse 
and the rest. 

It was not yet daylight when we 
reached the edge of the swamp, and 
within ten minutes the old lady struck 
trail. Her ringing voice echoed down 
the swamp, and the rest of the pack— 
most of them young dogs—harked to her. 
Nick looked at me. 

“Cat?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” I replied. “She doesn’t cry 
anything but cat.” 

Out to the edge of the lake and back 
again went the chase, and always old 
Pearl led the way. 

“She sure drives,” grinned Nick. “I 
like to hear ’em run hard and true.” 

The sky was gray when the music 
hushed, and we stopped to listen. 

“Treed,” grunted one of the boys. 

“Wait for the old lady,” said another. 


HORTLY afterward Pearl located the 
tree and began to tell the news. We 
hurried to her. The pack was gathered 
around the base of a giant cypress, each 
dog very proud of himself, and the old 
lady was doing her best tree-barking. 
“She’s a honey,” said Nick. “And it 
didn’t take her long to put him up, either. 
Didn’t run over thirty minutes, did 
they?” 


“No, sir,’ I boasted. “They seldom 


The police were glad to make their escape 





deer meant nothing to 
her. She was a cat dog 
of the highest order. 
Nick Boylston asked me 
about her. 

“Dave,” he said, “I 
hear that old white July 
bitch of yours is a world 
beater. I'd like to see her 
in a wildcat chase.” 

“You can sure do it,” 
I answered. ‘Next Sat- 
urday morning.” 

I prepared for the Sat- 
urday hunt eagerly. Nick 
Boylston had kept fine 
hounds for many years. 
He was a famous sports- 
man, a champion trap- 
shooter, and fourteen 
years before he had con- 
descended to take a frec- 
kle-nosed school kid 
with him on a big deer 
hunt during the Christ- 
mas holidays. From that 
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do. It takes a good cat to stay ahead of 
that old dog for thirty minutes. She’s 
arsenic when it comes to wildcats.” 

“T see him!” shouted one of the boys. 
“Yonder he is in that second fork. He’s 
a-hidin’ behind some moss.” 

I looked up. Nick Boylston looked 
up. We looked at each other. Nick was 
kind enough not to laugh. Wildcats do 
not have long tails with black rings. 


FTER eight years of waiting, old 

Pearl got me right where she wanted 

me and then treed a ’coon! Nick Boylston 

waited almost a week before he began to 
kid me about it. 

The Colonel was not so kind. I call 
him the Colonel because I never saw him 
before and have never seen him since and 
do not know his name. He looked like a 
Colonel, with his little white goatee and 
twinkling eyes, and nobody but a 
Colonel ever had a black hat like that. 
When I came in, he was sitting in the 















Old Pearl got me right where she wanted me and treed a coon 


lobby, and I took special note of him be- 
cause he was such a perfect type. 

The little Virginia town was full of 
fox-hunters and their dogs—some kind 
of state field trials—and the hotel was 
jammed; but the clerk, out of the good- 
ness of his heart, had allowed me to 
sleep on one of those old-fashioned black 
leather sofas with a hump on one end of 
it. I had passed a wretched night, and 
the only reason I didn’t kill the clerk and 
burn the sofa was because of a setter 
dog. Any man who owns as beautiful 
an English setter as that man owned de- 
serves to live a while. The clerk was 
proud of his dog and began to show me 
Its tricks before I had the kinks out of 
my back. 

“Watch,” he said. “This dog knows 
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the days of the week and 
the number of days in the 
week.” 

The Colonel was sitting 
in the lobby, exactly where 
he had been sitting the 
night before. 

“Hmph,” he said, and spat into a 
huge brass cuspidor, making it ring 
like a bell. 

The clerk glared. 

“Watch,” he repeated. 

Then he made the dog sit in a 
chair. 

“How many days in the week?” he 
asked, holding out his hand. 

The dog raised its paw, placing it in 
its master’s hand. 

“One,” said the clerk, looking at me 
triumphantly. 

Each time he counted and held out his 
hand, the dog raised its paw. When he 
had reached seven, he straightened up 
and said, “There! What did I tell you!” 

The Colonel got up and 
laid down his newspaper. 
Slowly he walked over to 
the dog, which was still 
sitting in the chair, and 

held out his hand. The dog 
promptly raised its paw. 

“Eight!” grunted the Col- 
onel. “I knew he’d lie to 
you!” 

Old Tough Bob did me the 
same way when I took him 
to the movies. He had played 
a leading réle in a bear-hunt- 
ing picture, and I was anxious 
to see what he would do when 
he saw it on the screen. 
To my great delight, he 
grasped the situation at 
once and began to 
growl fiercely. 

When a big close-up 
of the bear appeared 
and the baying of the 
hounds became almost 
deafening, Bob could scarcely contain 
himself. He sat there in his seat, eyes 
glued to the screen, trembling with ex- 
citement. I kept my arm around him, for 
fear that he would leap out into the aisle 
and tear up some- 
thing, and I could 
feel his powerful 
muscles swell as he 
strained forward. 

The manager of 
the theater laughed. 
“Be darn sure you 
hold that bulldog. I 
can’t afford to have 
him go charging in- 
to that sound 
screen.” 

I kept tight hold 


King probably 
ran off with the 
bird and ate it 












of old Bob, and it | ; 
was an hour after 

the show before he 
quieted down. Tell me that a picture 
doesn’t mean anything to a dog? It did 
to Bob, and I bragged about it—especial- 
ly to a Northern friend of mine who is 
quite a naturalist. 

“Bunk,” he said. “A dog can’t under- 
stand or grasp a picture of any sort. Your 
bulldog was just excited by the noise of 
the dogs barking. He didn’t see the bear 
at all.” 

“Don’t try to tell me anything of the 
sort,” I argued. “I know better. I had 
my arm around old Bob, and I watched 
him closely. He watched every move 
that bear made, and he fought that fight 
all over again. I know he did. It was as 
real and plain to him as it was to me.” 

“Bunk,” said my knowing friend. 


“ALL right,” I retorted. “I'll prove it. 

I’ve just gotten a print of our latest 
picture. It’s an Everglades panther hunt 
with all natural sound, and we'll just 
go in to the theater and run it. You 
watch that bulldog when the fight scene 
comes on the screen.” 

We went in to the show, and we 
ran the panther picture and there was 
plenty of action. The panther came to 
bay and fought the dogs. There was a 
huge close-up of its snarling face, and 
there was a savage spitting growl from 
the amplifier. It was all very exciting. 
Tough Bob slept calmly through the en- 
tire picture and refused to take any notice 
of picture or (Continued on page 60) 






Drake and hen widgeon, or baldpate. No duck can climb out 
of danger any faster than the baldpate. He tops them all 
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The old drake mallard is the head-man wherever ducks are 
found. That goes for all countries—he’s cosmopolitan 
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Two pairs of pintails, or sprigs. Perhaps the most graceful of all wild ducks, the pintail is distributed almost as widely us 
the mallard. He is a sporting gentleman in the air and a most excellent bird on the table 


Scaups, blackheads, or bluebills—whizzing, buzzing, air-ripping 
targets that are found on both coasts and throughout the in-~ 
terior. Although one of the largest species numerically, for 
some reason our Government experts placed added restrictions 
on the kill of these birds in 1934-35, removing the ban in 1936 


Hen and drake canvasback, America’s most famous wild duck 
because of its excellent qualities on the table. No bird drives 
through with more speed and power. Look well at this picture, 
for your Government expects you to recognize these birds when 
they are moving 90 miles an hour—and not shoot them 


Five species of American waterfowl that rank high in the hearts of sportsmen 
Photos by Paul J. Fair 
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I saw the greatest flying circus that I ever wit- 

nessed anywhere at any time. And the actors 
were redhead ducks—a species which, we are told, is 
nearing extinction ! 

The day before was Canada’s Thanksgiving Day. 
With two shooting companions I hunted on Buffalo 
Lake, Saskatchewan. It was the first day of fall, with 
freezing temperature, and the flight of waterfowl was 
something to cherish and remember always. 

Between two and five in the afternoon I counted 
forty-two flocks of swans and great wedges of geese 
were always in sight. Mallards in droves of several 
hundred fell out of the sky all day long. Great flocks 
of diving ducks roared down out of space, swept around 
the lake and settled in the center of it. All day long the 
sky was etched with strings of flying fowl, coming into 
the lake, going out, and passing over. 

Because of the great number of redheads and canvas- 
backs seen, we decided to spend the next day at a point 
on Last Mountain Lake, some forty miles to the north- 
east, where diving ducks are more at home. Unfor- 
tunately, we didn’t reach the pass until about sunup. 
A heavy flight was on, mostly mallards and pintails 
with a scattering of redheads and cans. 

All afternoon we saw a great raft of divers forming 
in the main water to the northwest. Flock after flock 
would come down the lake and pitch in. They all seemed 
to be redheads, but we couldn’t believe it possible. How 
many in the raft? I wouldn’t care to guess. It looked 
like a long island in the big water. 

About four-thirty the birds began to get restless, and 
an occasional flock would get up out of the raft, mill 
around and pitch back in again. By five the party was 
on in earnest, and from then until pitch-dark I wit- 
nessed a sight that no man could see and forget. 


NO ducks scarce? I don’t know. On October 12, 


HE air above us and around us was filled with 

circling phalanxes. Great flocks would wheel with 
military precision and roar away, then come back to 
mill and circle and dive and climb again. Tens upon 
tens of thousands of birds were in the air at all levels, 
and with the setting sun on them we could classify them 
as almost 100 per cent redheads with only an occasional 
flock of canvasbacks. 

All during this aerial demonstration, high flocks were 
detaching themselves from the mélée and heading 
straight south. As darkness approached, the circling 
and diving and zooming gave way to the more im- 
portant matter of heading for Texas. 

After sundown I climbed a high hill to the south of 
the little bay which was separated from the main lake 
by our shooting point. Flock after flock bored by me. 
Time and again one well-directed load of 7% chilled, 
tossed into those massed formations, would have killed 
two limits. But no sportsman could have pulled that 
trigger. Besides, any man who could shoot at all should 
have killed his limit on that pass long before the red- 
head flight started—provided he could take enough time 
out from fire-building to shoot. For the wind blew a 
gale and where water splashed it froze, and the red- 
heads knew it was time to go. 





Ducks and Duck Laws 


There I stood on that hilltop and slowly froze until 
it was too dark even to see the flutter of wings against 
the dying light in the west. And still I stood listening to 
the rustle of wings, of redhead wings heading south. 

Last summer, at a meeting of game officials in Mex- 
ico City, I expressed my fears concerning the redhead 
to an officer of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

“We were worried about the redheads too,” he re- 
plied. “We thought they were about gone, until one of 
our men found fifty thousand on a lagoon along the 
Gulf Coast.” 

How many redheads did I see heading south in 
Saskatchewan? I don’t know. Maybe I saw the fifty 
thousand that were wintering peacefully on the Mexi- 
can Gulf Coast. Maybe I saw another fifty thousand 
that the Survey man failed to find. I wouldn’t know 
about that. 

I do know that if you or I shoot a redhead in the 
United States we have violated the criminal code of our 
country. Our own Biological Survey asks all gunners 
to identify this redhead when in full flight, before he 
gets to them, and not shoot at him. 


HERE isn’t a man on the staff of the Biological 

Survey who can do that little thing every time. 
Where redheads and scaups are flying together, I doubt 
if the man ever lived who wouldn’t be fooled occasional- 
ly. I recently heard an old duck hunter say he would 
wager ten thousand dollars that there wasn’t a scientist 
on the staff of the Survey who could do what the or- 
dinary duck-stamp buyer is asked to do. 

Are ducks scarce? I don’t know. Of course, they 
are scarce in Iowa and other states that have drained 
most of their lakes and marshes. Ducks will always be 
scarce where there is no water or where the water con- 
tains no feed. 

It would be hard to prove, for example, that there 
has been a shortage of mallards in recent years. Yet in 
a strictly mallard country the boys can’t use live decoys ; 
they can’t shoot before 7 A. M., which takes most of 
the poetry out of the sport; they can kill ten ducks a 
day for thirty days, but if they have eleven in possession 
a G man will get them; and so forth and so on. 

Certainly it is away past time for the duck shooters 
of this country to get up on their hind legs and talk 
votes to their Senators and Representatives. As FIELD 
& STREAM has said before, an official Advisory Board 
should be established. It should be composed of men 
who know ducks and their needs. The fact that a man 
may hold a degree from some university, and wear a 
collar two sizes too large for him, doesn’t mean that 
he has any monopoly on brains. 

You can't learn about ducks from books ! Well-mean- 
ing, impractical fanatics always cry, “Restrict the gun.” 
They wave the flag and talk about the passing of the 
buffalo; but they were never over their boots in a duck 
marsh in freezing weather, and they don’t know ducks. 

Demand an official Advisory Board composed of 
men who do know ducks! 
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Just ahead of sub-zero 
weather the big flight 
roared in 


UTUMN came to Wisconsin, but 
Indian summer lingered. Joe fin- 
ished digging his new root cellar. 
Back in the shallows off the big 

lake the wild rice had long been tawny. 
Muskrats built big houses. Boxes of 
shotgun shells, festooned with colored 
leaves, appeared in the windows of hard- 
ware stores. Farmers driving horses to 
town carried sheepskins against possible 
chilly weather, now long overdue. Blue- 
winged teal “took out” for the south. 
Local mallards and black ducks loitered, 
but had long since grown wise to blinds. 

I fretted over Government weather re- 
ports; spent long, bright days in blinds 
where mosquitoes hummed and ants 
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crawled busily. Would real duck weather 
never come? Would the northern flight 
find its way across the northwest corner 
of Wisconsin? Would Indian summer 
never end? 

Evening conferences with the vener- 
able President of the Old Duck Hunters’ 
Association, Inc., brought no answer to 
our impatient speculations. Wool-lined 
mittens, my heavy blanket parka and 
the President’s old brown mackinaw 
stayed behind when we went hunting. 
Meager bags of mallards hung from the 
old curtain pole in the basement cold 
room. We put on storm windows and 
wished we hadn’t. Coal dealers fumed, 
and city folk took long walks in the 
warm red sunsets. 

But there came a day. One Wednes- 
day morning the breakfast newspaper 
carried two inches about an impending 
storm in Canada. I showed it to the 
President, but he looked at the blue sky 
and said the proof was in the pudding. 
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The evening paper told of an intense 
storm in Canada. The plot thickened. 

Next morning was Thursday. The 
paper screamed in large head-lines of a 
record October blizzard in Manitoba. 
Trains were stalled, autos marooned. 
Two feet of snow lay over the wheat 
stubble. Still the rough weather did not 
strike Wisconsin. A hurry call to Joe at 
the lake brought back the report of blue- 
bird weather and no sign of a flight. 





Friday it came. No snow, but a sud- 
den gray gloom out of the northwest. 
Furnace fires glowed as temperatures 
dropped. That night, as I drove my car 
into the garage, the tires crunched 
through a thin skim of ice in a puddle. I 
conferred again with the President. It 
looked better. We read the paper. We 
called the weather bureau. More cold and 
high northwest winds, the forecast said. 


“\ X JE’LL chance it,” decided Mr. 

President, and Saturday after- 
noon, provisioned for a week, we drove 
sixty-five miles under racing gray clouds 
to the big red cottage on the hill. 

It was definitely cold now. Joe, at the 
lake, wore his old red mackinaw and the 
tip of his nose was ruddy above the old 
black pipe in his teeth. Many things to 
do. Light the fires. Split kindling. Hunt 
up big oak logs for the fireplace.-Sort the 
gear and place it by the door for an early 
get-away in the morning. 


Joe went away to start the sputtering 
motor of the light plant. Settled for the 
night, with water heating over the kero- 
sene stove in the kitchen, the President 
advised a reconnoiter. We had no reason 
to believe our trip was anything more 
than a gamble on the weather. 

Out the back door, down the steep hill 
to the sheltered bay of the big lake. 
Through the final fringe of willows on 
the shore, and there, in the last of the 
waning light, we saw them. Great rafts of 
bluebills and redheads rested on the 
leaden swell like flotillas. Far beyond the 
bay a ragged hole through the clouds gave 
off a faint glow above the tree-tops. From 
far and near came the sound of feeding 
bluebills. 

Joe joined us at the shore. He had been 
so busy that he hadn’t had a chance to 
look for ducks. A flock of incomers 
topped the trees beyond and wheeled 
over, coming to rest like seaplanes. 


E shook hands all around. We 

talked of tomorrow, of the west 
point on Shallow Bay, of our great good 
fortune in making a guess and hitting the 
flight at its peak. When we climbed back 
uphill to the cottage, a rising wind was 
shaking the rustling leaves of the scrub- 
oaks and the Norway pines in front of 
the cabin were moaning. 

The President shuffled the coffee pot 
on the stove, gave the wick an extra turn 
and danced a jig. Joe hung the ther- 
mometer outside, and the three of us 
drank a toast to the morrow. 

After a while Joe returned to his own 
cabin. The President and I went to bed, 
and as we dropped off to sleep the gather- 
ing wind had its way with the patient 
trees. While we slept, strident blasts 
whooped through the night, broke 
branches, denuded trees of leaves, laid 
chilly fingers on land and water in all the 
north country of Wisconsin. Thus began 
the most wildly beautiful duck hunt of 
my life. 

No hasty, fumbling get-away for the 
Old Duck Hunters’ Association in the 
morning. The steady hand of Mr. Presi- 
dent guides the campaign for the day. 
Warm feet on an icy floor at 5:30. A 
figure huddling over the red brick fire- 
place, and soon a pine knot flares and 
heat permeates the cabin while another 
figure wheedles the kerosene stove into 
action and the scent of coffee and bacon 
and eggs fills the kitchen. The fire 1s 
doused, the lights turned out, and the As- 
sociation plunges into the gusty black 
tunnel that is the road leading to the boat 
landing. Far above our heads the tossing 
trees testify to the strength of the wind, 
and at the water we feel its full power. 

Two men at the oars row into the teeth 
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of the gale. Waves slide by in long, hiss- 
ing processions, spitting spray on woolen 
clothes. In the shelter of a lee shore we 
hit ice—a good half inch of it. Out again 
into the open, and our hopes sink, for 
ice there means that Shallow Bay is 
frozen and we must make new plans 
quickly. Sure enough, the bay is a dead 
expanse in the cold gray dawn. Some 
cold! Later Joe, who had thought to look 
at the thermometer, said it read 6 below 
zero—the coldest late October on record 
in those parts. 

Now a sudden emergency. Shallow Bay 
closed. Nothing but Long Point, a spear 
of sand with deep water on one side and 
shallow water on tHe other. Deep off the 
end where the decoys must go when the 
wind is northwest. As I handle the storm- 
tossed boat the President fumbles with 
the cord on the sack that holds the long- 
stringed decoys. 

Emergency? Never let it be said the 
O.D.H.A. went ‘anywhere unprepared. 
Those decoy strings are forty feet long. 


Splash! Splash! A couple go overboard, 
and I maneuver the boat until all are 
out. Even as we work, the boat tossing in 
the trough, a couple of wooden blocks 
are seen to break their moorings and start 
for the opposite shore, but we can do 
nothing except to hope that enough 
strings will hold to provide a fair set-up. 


HE peak of our point is fringed with 

jack-pine. In years when the lake 
was higher, ice thrust up a bulwark of 
sand on both sides; so we are partly 
screened from the wind. Stretching back 
down the point are more pines and 
through them a hallway down which we 
will go, very soon, to build a fire and 
liven numb toes and fingers. 

Day is breaking over the sullen lake. 
Flocks of ducks skim the horizon every- 
where. Before we have located ourselves 
on our shell boxes in the jack-pines our 
ears have caught the message of wings 
slashing by overhead. 

The President lights his pipe with diffi- 


At such an hour the spirits of the true duck hunter reach for a new high 






By 
GORDON MacQUARRIE 


culty in the howling gale. He pounds his 
mittened hands. There is no need to talk 
yet. We know the ducks may—or may 
not—decoy to those wildly tossing blocks. 
But the set-up is the best we can make. 

A ripping tear draws nearer from 
above. A flock has spotted the decoys and 
makes a turn in back of us over the point 
to come in. They trail slowly into the 
wind, seem almost to stop in mid-air as 
the wind catches them. When they are 
fluttering over the blocks, undecided 
whether to land or make another wheel, 
the guns speak. Ducks drop into foam- 
flecked waters and go drifting off to fol- 
low the runaway decoys. We'll pick up 
everything on the opposite shore later. 

No use now to tug the boat from its 
cover on the beach. Let the ducks go. No 
hunters will bother us on the opposite 
shore. We own this lake today. Even a 
duck hunter won't brave 6 below for a 
chance at ducks in this place. 

The report of shotguns is whisked 
away in the wind. Our heavy 12’s sound 
like 20’s through ear-laps, and our heavy 
clothing protects us from the familiar 
shock of duck-load recoil. A flock comes 
straight intc the teeth of the wind. No 
hesitation here. These wind-bandied blue- 
bills see the blocks and make straight for 











them. They settle in before we know it; 
but when we stand, they leap into the 
wind and are up and out quickly with that 
powerful lifting wind under their pinions. 

The shotguns puff, and bluebills fall as 
chilled 5’s strike through feathers. The 
President says he has had enough for a 
time and runs back down the hallway in 
the jacks a hundred and fifty yards to 
light a fire. Always there is that rite of 
a fire with the O.D.H.A. on tough morn- 
ings. Under the shelter of an ice pres- 
sure ridge of sand he builds his fire, 
warms brittle fingers and returns. 

Long live the bleak bitterness of such 
a morning. Long live the memory of that 
churlish dawn. Ducks, of course, are the 
leading actors in the hunter’s drama, but 
the setting is as important. The real duck 
hunter never lived who didn’t thrill to 
his early-morning quest, who didn’t know, 
standing there in a blind, that he was 
close to the heart of things. Let others 
lie abed and rise three hours later in the 
full light of day. The duck hunter, prob- 
ing the secrets of a new day, sees the 
night retreat, and nothing is so fine as 
daylight coming and night departing 
while wings overhead whisper the old 
and unsolved mystery of migration. 

I pity the duck hunter who goes for 
ducks alone. I pity the duck hunter who 
has not filled his being with the dawn 
magic. I pity the one who cares-not, or 
knows not, what he has killed. Maybe that 
two-pound bluebill had his last meal on a 
Manitoba marsh. Maybe that brilliant 
golden-eye with the 
patent-leather bill was 
on the edge of the arctic 
a few days ago. 


HERE, twenty- 

four hours ago, 
was that flock of geese 
which sends its haunt- 
ing cry  earthward? 
Where was that same 
flock this morning when 
you laced your boots 
and drained your coffee 
cup? Somewhere over 
Lake Superior? Look- 
ing down on top of an 
autumn blow through 
which, perhaps, the 
blunt nose of a freight- 
er plunged like a trifling 
pencil on mountainous 


Field & Stream 


Tennyson was not the only one who 
heard “the horns of elfland faintly blow- 
ing.” City-worn folk with furrowed brows 
have heard them often, as has the rustic 
country lad, crouched on the edge of a 
marsh with his father’s shotgun. There 
is a great deceit in duck hunting by which 
men count their sport in terms of “limit 
bags” and “good shooting.” Be not fooled. 
These same men would greet the rising 
sun in season though they knew their 
chances of killing even a single duck 
were very, very poor indeed. 


UT we were hunting ducks on a sand 

point in sub-zero weather. It cannot 
be said of either the President or me 
that we looked poetical. The President, 
who is sharp of feature like a faithful 
hound, had leaned well on the varnish of 
his shotgun stock. By nine in the morn- 
ing we could look across to the other side 
of the lake and spot a group of small dark 
objects limned against the distant sand. 
These were our ducks, tossed ashore by 
the waves. 

Full daylight had shown us the pallid 
stillness of Shallow Bay, its surface 
frozen roughly by the frigid wind. On 
the far side we could see all that re- 
mained of our once perfect blind. Now 
it was a huddle of wind-beaten scrub- 
oak. Most of it had been swept off by 
the gale. 

If I must choose among the sports that 
draw me into the open, it will be duck 
hunting. No other sport with rod or gun 


Next Month 


“WNOUR MILE GROUSE,” by Burton L. 

Spiller. No shotgun toter should miss 
this yarn, even if he lives in a country 
where no grouse exist. 
“OLD DICK,”’ by Joe W. Savage. A bird-dog 
story that you’ll remember. 


“TI SMELL HIM,’’ by Paul W. Gartner. 
Just how keen is your sense of smell? 


““SILHOUETTES,’’ by Gerard Kohlman. 


seas? Make your own duck decoys. 


These are thoughts 
that come to the mind 
of the wildfowler. 
Certainly few, if any, of the outdoor 
sports can rival the dramatic zest of this 
game. Entirely aside from the immediate 
lure of the sport, which has to do with 
decoys, blinds and weapons, there is an 
extra urge that comes from the quest for 
birds of passage, flying from their north- 
ern homes to the smiling marshes of the 
southland. Scratch an inveterate duck 
hunter, and you will find a man, no mat- 
ter how rough he may be, who under- 
stands what Bryant meant when he wrote: 
“He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
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holds so much of mystery and drama. 
The game comes out of the sky. Peren- 
nial messengers to the south, the ducks 
bring to the gunner a sense of having 
had a part in the autumn pageant of 
migration. 

With the peaceful beauty of a June 
trout stream, with the gentle silence of 
snow-clad north woods in winter, with 
the warm brown fields of October, I have 
had much to do. But I have never been 
so caught up and carried away as when 
hunting ducks. I never wrote a poem in 
my life. But if I ever do, it will be 
about ducks. 

That bitter morning amid the bluebills 
the tobacco in my pipe tasted better. 


Borrowed tobacco it was, from the pouch 
of Mr. President himself, who smokes a 
pipe only when in a duck blind and al- 
ways wonders why the devil it doesn’t 
taste as good in his office. Gloves were 
little protection against the steady north- 
west wind, but extra mitts from the in- 
exhaustible resources of the President’s 
packsack thawed my fingers. When the 
fire back in the jack-pines burned out, 
the President again revealed his strength 
in an emergency by lighting an old kero- 
sene barn lantern; and with this between 
our legs in a small trench and our limbs 
draped with an old army blanket, we sat 
out the arctic morning in comparative 
comfort. 

Bluebills are the staple flight duck of 
Wisconsin. Feeding upon luscious vegeta- 
tion in a thousand lakes, they store up 
healthy fat against the long flight south. 
Willing decoyers, their huddled, formless 
ranks, smashing into the decoys, have 
given sport to more Wisconsin flight 
hunters than any other duck. Hard-flying 
and husky, they brave the blocks with an 
abandon that puts to shame the cautious, 
wheeling mallard. Hard to down, nothing 
less than 5’s or 6’s will go cleanly through 
those close-packed feathers—and then 
the bird must be caught in the heart of 
the load. 

Of the eerie wildness of that morning, 
of the guttural call of bluebills on the 
water, of the low racing clouds that 
seemed hardly higher than the ragged 
jack-pines I have keen remembrance. 
After'a while the Pres- 
ident detached himself 
from the comfort of 
the lap robe and pro- 
duced, thoughtful soul, 
a vacuum bottle of 
hot coffee and sand- 
wiches. It did not take 
that coffee long to cool. 


ETWEEN sips and 

munchings we would 
set the cups down and 
reach for shotguns as 
white-breasted bluebills 
topped the trees on the 
far shore and darted 
over the decoys. A prob- 
lem not easy to solve is 
that presented when 


most in and one must 
set down the cup with- 
out spilling and reach 
for the gun—all in one 
motion. 

Just two men in a duck blind. One a 
comparatively young man, the other over 
sixty. Yet as I look back at that morning 
and the many other mornings I have had 
with Mr. President, I sincerely wonder 
who is the younger. He has an enthusiasm 
that I shall never have at his age. He has 
a sturdy, whip-like strength in his spare 
frame. He has a gleam in his brown eyes 
that few younger men have. Perhaps it 
comes from peering through a smother 
of snow at incoming ducks. 

Or from the full, rounded out-of-door 
life he has led in his chosen home— 
northern Wisconsin. I speculated with 
him once about the possibility of some 
day settling (Continued on page 57) 
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end of nuisance restrictions 


the ghost of a great inland sea. Fifty 
years ago it was the largest body of 
fresh water between Lake Superior 
and the Rocky Mountains. Devils Lake 
the ancient Sioux Indians called it, for 
they thought it possessed of an evil spirit. 
Standing on the paved causeway of 
state highway No. 20 that spans the Nar- 
rows of the old lake, an observer would 
note today, on looking eastward, a vast 
alkaline flat extending farther than the 
eye can see. To the west is a murky body 
of ill-smelling water—a dead sea, barren 
of all plant and animal life. No more 
than five miles in length or over seven 
feet deep today, Devils Lake has dropped 
twenty-six feet in fifty years. The day 
of oblivion is a simple matter of mathe- 
matical calculation. 
Eighteen miles west of the Narrows 
is the town of Minnewaukan, where in 


[ north-central North Dakota lies 
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If multiplied many times, such scenes would mean the 


Moore Water—More Ducks 





An important project that should be 


the 80’s the steamboats of 
Capt. E. E, Heerman’s navi- 
gation line docked on regu- 
lar freight, passenger and 
mail schedules from the city 
of Devils Lake and Fort 
Totten. Today the city 
named for the lake is five 
miles from the nearest shore 
and Minnewaukan residents 
can no longer see the water, 
so great has been the reces- 
sion. A half century ago 
Devils Lake measured more 
than forty-five miles from 
west to east; millions of 
waterfowl found sanctuary 
on its broad bosom during 
periods of migration; game 
fish abounded in its clear 
waters; deer and grouse 
were plentiful in the en- 
circling woods. 

The fame of this hunting 
paradise lured sportsmen 
from distant points to enjoy the excellent 
waterfowl and upland game shooting. 
Private railway cars were a common 
sight on the siding in Devils Lake during 
the hunting seasons thirty years ago. 
Residents of the area recall the spirited 
battle between Louis Hill, president of 
the Great Northern Railway and son of 
the Empire Builder, and a group of local 
sportsmen for possession of Bird Island, 
one of the coveted duck passes on the 
lake. Today that same island might be 
had for paying the taxes. 

Now ducks and geese shun the slimy 
waters of the alkaline sink; the fish are 
gone, and the only deer are those within 
the confines of Sully Hill reserve or a 
few adventurers that have leaped the 
fence. The crumbling hulk of the Min- 
nie H, once proud side-wheeler of the 
inland sea, lies half buried in the sand 
and weeds far from the shore. The rotten 


No, this is not water, but a lake bed of dry alkali where water used to be 


put through at once 
By M. E. TINDALL 





remnants of the docks at Devils Lake 
are now five miles from the beach. 

The wasting away of this once majestic 
body of water is one of the great wildlife 
tragedies of the northern Great Plains. 
Its early history was rich in the exploits 
of hunter and fisherman. The fame of 
its duck and goose hunting grounds was 
known from coast to coast. The big lake 
was the hub of a waterfowl breeding 
area speckled with hundreds of smaller 
lakes and sloughs. Only the northern 
Canadian marshes surpassed this region 
in the annual hatch of mallard, teal, pin- 
tail and canvasback. 

Geologists claim these basins were 
originally gouged out by the great ice 
sheet that came down over this part 
of the North American continent. As 
the glacier receded these depressions 
were filled with water from the lip of 
the melting ice. Later drainage courses 
developed, and much of the water flowed 
away to Hudson Bay through the Red 
River of the North and the Souris. 

Finally, Devils Lake became land- 
locked. Breaking up of the prairie sod en 
the surrounding slopes for agricultural 
use released alkaline salts at an accel- 
erated rate. Their concentration in the 
fading lake eventually destroyed the fish, 
and finally all marine life disappeared. 
Thirsty grain crops drank up more water 
than the native prairie grass, and each 
year the runoff grew less and less. 


HE end was inevitable. But not until 

the Minnie H grounded in the mud 
of Creel’s Bay, one and a half miles from 
the Devils Lake docks one day in 1889, 
did the tragedy come home to residents 
of the region. Facing a heavy financial 
loss in his navigation interests, Captain 
Heerman bent his efforts to a solution 
of the problem. During the remaining 
years of his life he sought a source of 
water supply for (Continued on page 56) 













HE sun settled into a soft autumnal horizon. All 

breeze was gone. Colors of the open country through 

which the Old Warden drove slowly were subdued and 

incredibly lovely. So lovely, in truth, that the mud- 
stained car in which he made patrol moved more and more 
slowly, in order that his clear old eyes need be less concerned 
with the ribbon of gravel he followed and given more liberty 
to take in the details of the panorama on either side. 

Had he been driving at normal speed, he surely would have 
missed the sound of a gun-shot; and had the report not 
attracted his attention, he certainly would have missed see- 
ing the gunner who moved slowly through the grass of Had- 
ney’s marsh over to the left. But he heard and he saw and 
turned off the gravel. Following a lane to a gate in a wire 
fence, he opened it, drove through, closed the gate carefully 
and drove on across the close-cropped pasture to the very 
edge of the marsh. 

Unbuttoning his mackinaw in preparation for the walk he 
must take to meet the hunter, he saw the man stop sharply, 
saw the gun come to shoulder and his body go rigid as a 
man’s will when he swings quickly on a flying target. But 
no shot followed, and after that instant of poise the man 
went on, walking slowly, gun at ready across his breast. 

Leaving his coat behind, the Warden walked briskly 
through the marsh grasses. Again he saw the man stop; again 
the gun came purposefully to shooting position; again the 
other went on without firing. A moment later, against the 
sky, a jack-snipe showed, climbing in a wide circle. 

The hunter walked slowly, as one must in successful jump 
shooting; so the officer cut down the intervening distance 
rapidly. But even so he saw the man stop again before he 
was close, and throw up his gun and swing. This time the 
Old Warden saw the bird jump above the grasses, uttering 
his harsh “escape,” and twist and turn. He heard, too, a 
trigger snap, evidently on an empty chamber, and the man 
ahead—a pudgy, ungainly figure in his brown shooting 
clothes—said distinctly, “Durn you, Sam! Behind him 
again!” 

The Warden was frowning in puzzlement by then. He had 
not stopped, and the sound of his feet through the grasses 
was loud and brash. 

The other turned, startled, and looked a moment and re- 
laxed. 

“Well!” he said. “Well, now! Good afternoon, Warden!” 
“Hullo, Doctor! I was wonderin’ who you were. You don’t 





Over twenty years ago we quit shooting most of the shore birds, 
but countries to the south of us kept on pounding them 
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get out enough any more so I recognize you easy in your 
outdoor togs.” 

The doctor dropped the gun into the crook of an arm and 
grinned, perhaps a bit sadly. 

“No, not so often,” he said as the other came to a halt 
before him. “Less and less as the years go by, it seems. But 
sometimes there are days—like today, understand—when 
bellyaches and things just can’t hold a 
man in his office. So I slipped out, just 
to see if things are as bad as I feared 
I'd find them.” 

“No luck, then?” 

“Oh, plenty! Better than good! Look 
here!” he tugged at the bulge in his game 
pocket. “A greenwing!” he said, show- 
ing the bird. “And a—a black duck!” 
he said, holding the dusky trophy up. 
“And another teal! Luck? Great luck!” 

“No snipe?” asked the Old Warden, 
that puzzlement still clinging in his eyes. 
“There’s a few here. 
Not like it used to be 
when you run out on 
worse things than belly- 
aches to try your eye. 
But there’s some.” 


ps: O, no snipe,” the 
doctor said, per- 
haps a trifle regretfully. 
“T kicked these ducks 
out, one at a time, in 
the little pond holes 
yonder. I’ve flushed 
nine snipe where, years 
back, thirty wouldn't 
have been many.” 

“T saw you swing 
on a couple. On 
three,” the Warden 
amended. “I didn't 
hear you shoot, 
though.” 

The other red- 
dened just a trifle. 



































































In the old days a 
great many hunters 
devoted a lot of 
time to shore birds 


“No,” he said, “the old 
eye seems to be as quick 
in an operating room as it 
ever was, but those little 
rascals—” He twisted his 
head gravely and hunched 
one shoulder. 

“T heard you remarkin’ 
to yourself,” said the offi- 
cer, “that you shot behind 
that last one. I heard your trigger fall,” 
he said, narrowing his eyes, somewhat 
accusingly. “I wondered then if you 
was gettin’ absent-minded. Do you 
always swing an empty gun on your 
favorite bird, Doc?” 

The man _ chuckled, somewhat 
abashed. / 

“Just betwixt the six of us,” he re- 
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The Old Warden on Shore Birds 


right for others to do it. I 
don’t kick on others taking a 
few. But me, I’ve had my 
share, anyhow. 

“And so when I saw there 
were only a few in the old 
place I took the shell out of , 
the right barrel. It was fun, * 
swinging on them again, at 
that. And I kicked a few 
ducks out, just as I used to, 
and got three in five chances. 
So it was a fine afternoon, 
after all.” 

He had looked at his 
watch as he spoke, and to- 
gether they began moving 
back toward where the War- 
den’s car stood waiting. Neither said more until they had taken a score 
of paces perhaps, and then the Old Warden nodded, saying: “I know 
how you feel, Doc. I get feelin’ similar about a number of things 
myself. Don’t know as it does any good—far as the supply goes— 
for a few like you to deny themselves. But it does you good, I 
know. And it does me good. It does me good,” he said, “to know 
there’s such fellers alive.” 

“Shucks!” said the doctor, embarrassed by the compliment. 
“I’ve had my share if I never drop another bird. But I would 
like to see °em come back. I would like to see scads of ’em again. 
I would like to see another season when there were so many birds 
on the marshes that my conscience wouldn’t give even a little 
prick when I got mad at myself for missing. 

“Do you suppose,” he asked, gravely of a sudden, “that time 
will ever come again? In our lifetime, I mean.” 

Their pace had slowed, and on the question they both 
stopped, facing one another, as men will when a matter 
of great moment is mentioned. 

“You know,” the Old Warden said, “I’ve wondered that 
myself, no end of times. Not only about snipe, but about 
other species that not so many folks go crazy about. I’ve 
wondered about all the waders a good deal, and quite 
recent I’ve seen and read some things that kind of give 
me a little hope. 

“Now, you take the waders—snipe, yellowlegs, the 
plovers—and you won’t find many hunters who make it 
their habit to hunt them and nothin’ else much, like you 
used to. I always think of waders as kind of occasional 

species as far as huntin’ goes. Almost everybody who gets 
around where they hang out thinks it’s fun to try to get 











plied confidentially, “I don’t seem to have the guts to throw 
lead at ’em nowadays.’ He chuckled as if a prank had been 
played on him and looked away in something like confusion. 
“Time was when I hogged snipe on this marsh. Time was 
when I’ve shot here until I had to put the gun down to cool 
it off. Time was when I'd have shot at any snipe in range 
even if I knew he was the last of his kind. 
But that’s gone,” he said gently. 

“I always went for snipe like some men 
go for ducks and others for 
quail and still others for grouse. 
I'd rather fire at a snipe and 
miss than take home my limit 
of lots of things. 

“But they’re too far 
down,” he said stoutly. 
“They’re too 
low in num- 
bers for me to 
kill any, right 
now. It’s all 





















em, but it ain’t often you'll find a man like you who sort 
of dedicates his shootin’ life to any particular one of 
the longbills. 

“They’ve never had to stand up under fire like ducks and 
geese have, for instance, or lots of our non-migrant birds. 
They’re here today and gone this evenin’ a good deal of the 
time, which makes it hard for anybody to campaign agin’ the 
same flock and wipe ’em out. In this country, leastwise. 


s HAT ain’t so down below. Where they winter, I mean. 
Things are kind of tough for ’em down there if folks in 
their winter neighborhood happen to fancy ’em, that is. 

“But that was goin’ on for a long time. That was goin’ 
on long before we noticed how their numbers was fallin’ off. 
Down in Central and South America there wasn’t any more 
protection than there is now, and still we had fair to good 
shore-bird shootin’. 

“Now, mebby the snipe ain’t strictly a shore bird, but 
he comes close to it. His breedin’ range seems to be wider 
than most of the others, and mebby that’s why he held 
up enough so’s we're allowed to bang at him in a limited 
way while some of his cousins have got so low that we’ve 
had to protect ‘em complete. 

“But the thing that’s pulled him down— 
the principal thing, I mean—appears to be the 
same thing that’s afflicted all birds dependent 
on water. That’s the drought. 

“T don’t know of any bunch of critters that’s 
so dependent on edge as shore birds are. We’ve 
heard a lot of talk about edge by the game- 
management boys of late years. It’s been pretty 
well proved that most (Continued on page 61) 
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By 
DUDLEY DIMOCK 


T WAS my first trip for 
Atlantic salmon. Here I 
was, a greenhorn, on the 
Cascapedia. The world-fa- 
mous river of Quebec was in 
freshet. Logs were running and 
the water was muddy and dis- 
colored. 

“We'll have to wait a day or 
so till she starts to fall,” Joe, 
my guide, advised. “Salmon 
won't take the fly when the 
river is risin’, but as soon as she 
begins to fall they start comin’. 
We'll go down to the Slink Hole 
tomorrow. Catching a few slinks 
will give you some fun and 
teach you to handle a good fish 
when you get one.” 

“What’s a slink?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Why, slinks,” my guide in- 
formed me, “are black or spent 
salmon on their way out to the 
sea after spawnin’ and spendin’ 
the winter in the river. You'll 
get plenty of slinks when you're 
out for bright salmon.” 

The Slink Hole lived up to its 
reputation and we bagged three 
spent salmon. “Black devils,” Joe called 
them. “Ruin all the flies and put slime 
over everything in the boat,” he stated 
contemptuously, as he returned the third 
one, more dead than alive, to the river. 

“Tomorrow we'll get a bright fish and 
you'll have some real sport,” he added 
encouragingly. “Did you notice the short 
jerky runs them black fellers make? A 
bright fish don’t run like that and he 
don’t come up to the canoe and let me 
catch him by the tail, either, like I did 
these slinks. I’ve got to reach for him 
with this’—he held up the gaff—‘‘and 
not afore he’s well played. He’s never 
safe till I get this iron into him.” 

The next morning we had no more 
than started when my guide exclaimed, 
“There’s a rise! Looks like a bright fish, 
too.” 

“Do you mean that swirl?” I asked. 
“T thought that was the current. I'll make 
another cast.” 

“Wait! Don’t cast yet! Better give him 
a breather,” the guide cautioned quick- 
ly. “They usually come back if you give 
them a rest—unless it’s a travelin’ fish. 
Sit down and take it easy.” Joe grinned. 
“Nothing to get excited about. I'll tell 
you when to try him again.” 

I tried to think of all the advice 
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They come big in the Cascapedia 


various fishermen had given me, as I sat 
in the middle of the long green canoe and 
waited endless minutes until the guide 
gave me the signal to cast. 

“Don’t you think I’ve waited long 
enough now?” I ventured at last. 

Joe lit his pipe slowly and took a few 
puffs before he answered. “Well, mebbe 
so. But there’s no hurry. Now, when 
you cast, don’t throw straight over him; 
cast toward the shore and let the fly 
drift around. Don’t strike afore you feel 
somethin’. If you strike him like a trout 
you're apt to take the fly clean away 
from him. All right, let him have it. And 
keep the same length of line.” 


LIFTED the rod slowly, giving it 

just a little extra pull as the big 5/0 
Lady Amherst was leaving the water and 
letting the line straighten out well behind 
me before casting, as Joe had taught me. 
It was a fair cast and Joe complimented 
me on it. I had marked the location 
where the salmon had risen and could 
see the big fly drifting slowly toward 
the spot. 

It happened quickly, but not quick 
enough for me—I beat that fish to the 
draw! There was a mighty swirl, a dark 
back and I struck! The fly came clear 





® 
On the world-famous 
Cascapedia 


out of the water, doubled back, 
and just missed Joe’s hat. 

“Uh-huh! He nearly got you 
that time,” the guide chuckled. 
“Lucky you didn’t hook him; 
you’d have broken your rod.” 

“Will he come back again?” 
I asked meekly. 

“Depends. If he wants it bad 
enough he’s liable to come ag’in. 
Mebbe he’ll snap it quicker 
next time, mister.’”’ There was 
banter in his tone. 

“T get what you mean, Joe,” 
I said, as I cast again toward 
the shore. 

Joe turned half-way around 
and looked toward the other 
side of the stream. “There’s an- 
other fish!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly, and pointed across the 
river. “Did you see him jump?” 





GLANCED quickly in the 

direction in which he was 
pointing. Just a turn of my 
head, but it was long enough. 
Joe had diverted my attention 
for onlyasecond and at that psy- 
chological moment the salmon 
had struck. The guide had timed it well. 

“Hold your rod up higher,” he direct- 
ed, as the bowman pointed the canoe 
toward the shore. “And keep your hands 
clear of that line. The reel will take care 
of that. Better sit down, mister! That 
ain’t no slink you got there. That’s a 
real fish.” 

I dropped down on the canoe seat and 
held the rod up higher, as directed. The 
reel was screaming and I noted with 
dismay that the line was down to the 
backing. Would that fish ever stop? 
Would he take all the line out and break 
clear? 

“He'll soon have all the line out!” I 
exclaimed frantically. ‘“We’re on the 
backing now!” 

Joe grinned at me as he caught an 
alder and pulled the canoe close to the 
shore. ‘“‘There’s plenty line there yet. 
Don’t get excited, mister. There’s a hun- 
dred and fifty yards o’ backin’ on there. 
Watch him now!” The guide’s voice be- 
trayed alarm as the music of the reel be- 
gan to slow, then stopped. “Don’t give 
him any slack. Reel ’er in! Reel ’er in! 
Keep him comin’!” 

I reeled fast. It was almost impos- 
sible to keep the line tight. The salmon 
seemed to come straight toward the canoe. 
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“He’s coming right in, Joe,” I ven- 
tured. “Better get the gaff ready.” 

“Mebbe.” Joe seemed doubtful. ‘“‘Jist 
you wait—” 

Brrrr! The reel finished the sentence 
as the receding line tore the handle from 
between my thumb and finger. 

“Kinda changed his mind,” the guide 
said apologetically. “Them fellers don’t 
come easy. Watch him now! I think he’s 
goin’ to jump. Lower your rod. There 
he goes! Whew, what a beauty! A 40- 
pounder if he weighs an ounce. 

“Tighten up on him now,” Joe com- 
manded, as the big fish struck the 
water with a slap and disappeared 
below the surface. 

“What a fish!” I shouted. “If we 
can only save him! I can see the 
difference now between a slink and 
a bright fish. That salmon must have 
jumped nearly four feet.” 


FTER the jump the big fish settled 
down, giving an occasional jerk 
and short runs. Around the bend be- 
low us a crowd of river drivers were 
breaking a wing jam on the rear of 
the drive. Joe was watching the line 
anxiously. 

“We'll have to keep him movin’ 
more’n that,” he finally advised. “‘He’s 
jist restin’ there. I don’t want him to 
start over the rapid and get down 
among them logs. Put some strain on 
him, mister, and give him the butt! 
Don’t be scairt; that riggin’ you got 
will hold him. Bend your rod back and 
get him started.” 

I followed the guide’s instructions, 
giving the rod a little extra jerk at 
the last. The result exceeded Joe’s ex- 
pectations. Instead of going up-river, 
the salmon started down. The reel was 
screaming savagely again. We were on 
the backing once more and it was sliding 
through the ferrules like greased light- 
ning. Joe looked anxious as he turned 
around and spoke to the bowman. 

“Guess we'll have to run fer it. Shove 


Reel Music 


your bow out. Listen, mister,” he said 
seriously to me, “we've got to foller that 
fish over the rapid and more’n likely we'll 
have to go below the drive. Keep your 
rod well up and whenever you get any 
slack wind her in. All right, let her go,” 
he directed the bowman. “And don’t 
keep too close to the shore or the line’ll 
get snagged around a log.” 

What a race! The two guides paddled 
fast and I took in some line going through 





A Lady Amherst on an 8/0 hook 


the rapid. When we got into quiet water 
just above the wing jam, we were barely 
holding our own. 

“T think he’s goin’ to jump again,” Joe 
warned. 

The reel ran a few turns, and Joe 
gave the canoe an extra surge ahead. 
Opposite the log jam a long silvery streak 


Standing in the center of the long green canoe, I cast toward the far shore 


flashed, poised a second and fell back with 
a resounding slap. 

Joe exclaimed quickly, “He’s jumped 
over that floatin’ log! Watch your line— 
it might get caught.” 

I could feel the sickening strain as the 
line scraped along the top of the log— 
then it was free. What a moment! I held 
the butt between my knees and mopped 
my forehead. If there had been a knot 
on that log! 

The drivers had stopped working 
and were leaning on their peaveys 
watching the battle. Joe waved his 
hand at them and shouted: “You 
fellers wait till we get that fish in 
afore you put off any more logs.” 

The drivers shouted something 
back, and I noted with satisfaction 
that they climbed up on the jam and 
waited. 

I was getting more line in and Joe 
advised that the fish was in slack 
water. There was an eddy just below 
the jam, and on the other side of the 
stream a big tree had become uprooted 
by the freshet and had fallen out into 
the river. The swift water was whirl- 
ing angrily around it, causing a small 
rapid where the current broke over 
the top. We came on to it rather sud- 
denly and Joe shouted a warning to 
his partner. “Pull her clear of that 
tree or we'll be swamped!” 


WAS getting plenty of slack now 

but as we passed close to the tree 
the line pointed up river and the reel 
began to run again. Joe saw in a sec- 
ond what had happened. 

“Line’s caught,” he warned, and 
swung the canoe in quieter water be- 
hind the tree. 

There was a queer singing sound to 
the line that I hadn’t noticed before. 
The reel stopped running too, and I was 
certain that the salmon had broken off; 
so I lowered the tip of the rod. 

“Keep your rod up, and watch your- 
self,” Joe order- (Continued on page 69) 
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A grouse that had a full bag of tricks and a 
setter that knew them all 


By HARVEY CHALMERS 2d oy 


Illustrated by FRED McCALEB 


ing day of the ruffed grouse season. 

I was sitting on the running-board 

of my car in the driveway of the 
Guy McQueen dairy farm, putting my 
12-gauge together with hands that trem- 
bled slightly. I needed one more par- 
tridge to fill my season limit. 

The McQueen farm, including the 
famed McQueen swamp where Guy pas- 
tured his cows, lay about five miles north 
of the city. There were other farms, but 
there was only one McQueen swamp, 
and to its alders, bogs and hemlock 
thickets the citizens were wont to hie 
themselves of a Sunday. From before 
the vain pealing of the church bells 
until dusk there would be a steady roll 
of artillery throughout the swamp. It 
made the game wild, the cows wilder, 
and Guy almost crazy. 

On the whole, the McQueen swamp 
wasn’t my choice of a place to end the 
season. But the next sure place was 
twelve miles farther north, and I had 
to be back at the office at 4:30. 

Accepting a cigar, Mr. McQueen re- 
marked: “Yes, sir; old Rex is the finest 
dog I ever see for bringin’ the cow- 


|; was a cloudy afternoon, the clos- 












critters out of the swamp at milkin’ time. 
But when I send him down there to drive 
the hunters away, gol-durned if he don’t 
get right in and help ’em hunt. And such 
times as there ain’t no hunters down 
there, which is seldom, he goes out by 
himself and hunts woodchucks. Here he 
comes now.” 

Across a stubble field loped a big 
lemon and white setter. There was a 
certain class in the high carriage of head 
and well-feathered tail. I turned to Mc- 
Queen quickly. “Where did you get 
him?” 

“Why, a Mr. Easton used to bring 
him out here ’bout six years ago to train 
him on the pats down in the swamp. He 
bought him as a pup somewheres down 
South. Paid a big price for him, too. But 
he couldn’t do nothin’ with him. Said he 
ran through the woods like a wild horse, 
and couldn’t be turned. So he just left 
him out here for me to do with as I 
liked. That wild way of runnin’ suited 
me fine. I made an A-1 cow dog out of 
him.” 

Galloping into the yard, Rex caught 
sight of my gun and immediately trotted 
up to me, wagging his tail. Beneath 
splotches of burs his codt had the silk 
of the Laverack strain, and there was no 
mistaking the kingly pose of his head. 









sight of 
gun and 


his 


I asked, “Did Mr. Easton leave any 
papers about a pedigree?” 

McQueen shook his head. “He said 
somethin’ once about never gettin’ an- 
other dog with field-trial ancestry for 
hunting. But I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to it. What I want of a dog is to 
git the cows at milkin’ time.” 

I took another look at Rex and said, 
“T’ve a good notion to take him along.” 

“Sure,” said McQueen. “Why not? 
Only be careful how you shoot. I 
wouldn’t lose him for all the money in 
the world. Never find another that would 
bring the cow-critters out of the swamp 
like him. Come four o’clock, just say, 
‘Rex! The cow-critters! Go get ’em!’”’ 


EN minutes’ walk, with Rex gallop- 
ing far out in a field at my left, 
brought me to a tongue of alders, the 
first outpost of the swamp. By a small 
detour I struck in at the base of the 
tongue. If there were a grouse there, he 
would probably be in the tip, and Rex, 
quartering through the field, would hold 
his attention while I slipped in, behind. 
The whole plan was purely a guess. 
Rex hadn’t shown any signs of game as 
yet. Pushing my way through the brush, 
I advanced a few steps and halted. Noth- 
ing happened. 
Convinced that the alders were empty, 
I turned my head to study a fringe of 


Scrambling up on a stump, I could see that 
he was on a tiny island, pointing back 
toward us 
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hemlocks where the tongue joined the 
woods. A likely hide-out from which a 
bird could sally forth to bud among the 
alders. Perhaps if I stepped out and 
made another detour into the woods, ap- 
proaching that edge of hemlocks from 
the rear, I might drive the bird into the 
open, assuming that one was there. 
After all, I was only guessing at 
probabilities. 

Out in the tip there was a clap- 
ping of wings that made me jump. Jerk- 
ing my head around, I saw a grouse that 
looked as big as a turkey coming through 
the alders straight at me. I fired from 
the hip. 

The bird dipped slightly in the air 
pocket which the pattern made as it 
passed him. A wing-tip brushed an alder 
stem, throwing him farther off balance. 
My heart leaped. He was hit! But no. 
Righting himself, he zoomed over my 
head. I could see every feather on him, 
from his red ruff to his great fan tail. 

“No,” I told myself. “No, he isn’t 
hit. Give him the left. Take your time. 
Get it on him!” 

I did get it on him. The ends of the 
barrels covered him. He veered to the 
right as I pulled. Bang! He was still go- 
ing, just entering the hemlocks. I could 
have fired a third barrel, if I had had 
one. And hit him, because he slowed at 
the hemlocks, choosing his way. I should 
have waited another thousandth of a sec- 
ond before I pulled. 

I leaned my gun against an alder, and 
lighted a cigarette with hands that shook. 
Easiest shot of the season. And to foozle 
it like that! I had figured it all out per- 
fectly. Why hadn’t I had more confi- 
dence in my original plan, and gone on 
up to the tip of the tongue with nerves 
steeled and gun ready? I’d have— My 
eye caught sight of Rex, just beyond 
the tip, pointing into the alders—a mag- 
nificent high-headed point. I finished the 
thought aloud. 

“We'd have forced the gentleman right 
up in the air between us. It would have 
been as easy as tossing my hat into the 
air and blowing a hole in it.” 


WALKED over to Rex. On point, 

his fine lines stood out more clearly. 
Just for a moment I forgot my remorse. 
He was truly a grand dog. 

Taking him by his harness-strap col- 
lar, I dragged him off point. Released, 
he rushed into the alders and sniffed 
at the spot where the partridge had 
crouched. A few swift circles through 
the hemlocks answered some question in 
his canine brain. Near the hemlocks he 
looked back, wagging his tail as if to 
say, “Come on, old-timer. We'll get him 
yet.” 

I followed dispiritedly. Far away in 
the swamp I heard a shot. They were 
at it in that swamp every day of the 
open bird season. And old Red Ruff un- 
doubtedly had come in for his share of 
the attention. Once he was flushed, I 
knew I’d have a hard time getting within 
range of him, if I had the good luck to 
find him at all. 

Back of the hemlocks stretched an 
open bog where tufts of grass were still 
green between pools of stagnant water. 
Stepping from one hummock to another, 





In Quest of Red Ruff 


I saw a curled body feather of a 
grouse. A backward glance showed that 
it lay approximately in the line of Red 
Ruff’s flight. He had 
looked pretty healthy, 
though, as he dived for 
those hemlocks. Still, 
there was the feather. 

Beyond the bog, Rex 
was already quartering 
on higher ground 
among the gray boles 
of hardwoods. Perhaps 
Red Ruff was down 
somewhere on that 
sili: With wildly beating 
heart, I splashed across. 

Ten precious minutes I wasted in 
searching that ridge while Rex led off 
toward some pines. He came back, 
helped me rather half-heartedly, and led 
away again, the second time with im- 
patience. Abandoning the search against 
my inclination, I followed him. 

The pines were tall and thickly laced. 
There was a stillness in the gloom be- 
neath them. Rex quartered about per- 
plexedly, as if he were getting the scent 
somewhere near me but couldn’t 
quite locate it. 

I paused to watch him work, in 
my heart a growing conviction 
that I'd do well to depend more 
on Rex’s nose and less on my own 
deductions and reasoning. For over 
a minute I stood motionless, ab- 
sorbed in the dog’s work. Then I 
took a step. 

Instantly there was a roar of 
wings from a branch a few feet 
above my head. Again I jumped 
from sheer nervousness 
and surprise. A fleeting ) 
glimpse of a brown-banded 
gray breast, and my gun \, 
was up, swinging with ; 
it. I hadn’t time to get 
my cheek properlydown 
on the stock. ‘- 
Bang! The tip of 
a pine bough 
floated down. 
Bang! He was 
out of sight. 
Somewhere in the 
distance I could 
hear his wings 
rattling against 
the dead pine 
twigs. 

I looked up. 
The branch where he'd 
been sitting was still 
trembling slightly. Why 
hadn’t I thought to look 
up? 

Rex was more prac- 
tical. Head alert, ears 
cocked, he stood watch- 
ing the bird’s flight. 

“Rex,” I said, “he’s too 
smart for us.” 

We went on. The pines 
ended in a cranberry bog. 
I reflected, ‘The way to 
hunt partridge is to hunt 
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their food.” Here was a good feeding 
ground. There might be another bird. But 
only a dog could penetrate that densely 
packed brush. I tried to whistle Rex 
into it, but he was not interested. Skim- 
ming the edge, he was casting toward a 
low hill covered with leafless second- 
growth saplings. I wondered what he had 
in mind. There was no partridge food up 
there, and Red Ruff certainly wouldn’t 
stop in an open place like that. 


AS I pushed into the bog Rex snapped 
into a point just under the brow of 
the hill. I hesitated. The most carefully 
trained dogs will occasionally point a 
rabbit. And Rex’ was really just a farm 
dog. In that sparse cover it must be a 
rabbit. 

I heard someone coming over the hill 
just above Rex. Almost from beneath 
the dog’s nose a grouse gave a warning 
“whut! whut!” and flushed. Out of range 
for me, but just right for the stranger. 
Bang! Down tumbled the bird. 

The stranger ran to the bird and 
picked it up. Then he noticed Rex, still 
holding his point. Jerking his thumb, he 


(i) said, “Your dog?” 


I answered lamely, “No, he lives 
on this farm.” 
The stranger nodded. “I thought 
j I’d seen him in here before. 
Hunts by himself quite a 
lot. I didn’t notice him 
when the bird got up.” 
(Cont’d on page 77) 
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You will find occasional blazed saplings 


his best judgment, or the correspond- 

ing mental process that actuates a 

deer’s actions, he would seldom find 
himself in front of a rifle bullet. A white- 
tailed deer knows how to look out for 
himself; he can make himself scarce in 
the vicinity of a hunter, conceal his siza- 
ble form in cover that would hardly hide 
a snowshoe rabbit, or slip away through 
dry leaves and brittle brush with hardly 
a sound. But the wisest bucks, like some 
wise men, are addicted to occasional 
whims which may bring about their 
downfall. 

When seized by one of these odd fan- 
cies, an old buck may do some foolish 
thing that a young fawn would never 
think of doing. There was, for instance, 
that big buck of the Topsham territory. 
After eluding a score or more of the most 
careful hunters that stalked these big 
woods, this deer walked out into a farm 
garden in broad daylight and stood there 
while an 80-year-old resident killed him 
from the house doorway. Another, a nine- 
point buck, dodged a hunter in a thick 
swamp all the forenoon; then, when the 
man went for his car, the deer walked 
out into a roadside orchard and fed on 
apples until the hunter drove along, got 
out of his car, loaded his rifle and dropped 
him in his tracks. 

There was a one-eyed buck that made 
his bed at the end of so devious a trail 
that it took Stewie and me a good hour to 
puzzle it out after passing the point where 
we were visible to the deer through a 
little screen of bushes. But instead of 
using this hour to make a good getaway, 
the buck went by the nearest farm build- 
ings, passing so close to them that the 
farmer shot him from the back porch. 
Of course, chances are not often as easy 
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A a white-tailed buck always exercised 





as these three, but every 
once in a while a deer will 
do something so contrary to 
the general laws of deerol- 
ogy that the hunter gets a 
shot. Otherwise, I feel sure, 
shots would be few and far 
between. 

It naturally follows that a 
little study of these whims 
of the whitetail will be more 
productive of venison than 
study of its regular habits 
of feeding and travel. This 
is especially true because 
deer have, of recent years, been doing 
most of their feeding during the night 
and bedding down in some dense thick- 
et soon after daylight. However, don’t 
overlook a single bet when you start 
out hunting the Virginia deer, for you'll 
need all the knowledge it is possible 
to acquire if you would successfully 
and consistently cope with Sir Whitetail. 

A few days ago I listened 
to an old deer hunter recount 
a recent experience that illus- 
trated this point. Late one 
gray November day, as he ap- 
proached the crest of a little 
ridge, his keen ear caught the 
swift patter of feet on the 
crisp frozen leaves. It was the 
sound of a trotting deer, and 
after a few more cautious 
steps the hunter could make 
out its form through a thick 
screen of bushes. 


HE outline of the deer’s 

body was easily discern- 
ible, and a patch on the hip 
and another on the shoulder 
could plainly be seen. But 
there was no way to tell 
whether it had horns or not; 
so the hunter hesitated. He 
had followed the tracks of two 
deer, presumably a buck and 
a doe, up on to this ridge, had 
seen the doe a few minutes 
previously and had watched 
her out of sight. 

Now he was uncertain 
whether he was seeing the doe 
again or looking at her mate. 
So he stood there, taking in 
every detail of that dim out- 
line and trying to make a pair 





Whaims of the 
WHITETAIL 


An informative article for the deer hunter 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


of gray antlers stand up behind a maze 
of gray branches. Then the deer im- 
patiently pawed the leaves and defiantly 
stamped a dainty foot. Instantly the 
hunter’s rifle came up, the ivory bead 
settled against that exposed shoulder, 
there was a smashing report and a good 
five-point buck dropped in its tracks. 
Although it was this little stamp of a 
foot that told the hunter it was a buck, 
one should make it a rule never to shoot 
unless the horns are actually visible. The 
future of our deer herd depends more 
upon strict observance of the buck law 
than any other one thing. While I have 
frequently observed does that were ac- 
companied by fawns in the spring and 
summer months stamp and paw at sus- 
pected but unseen enemies, the stamping 
seems to be the buck’s prerogative in the 
fall. Even so, don’t shoot at everything 
that stamps in the woods, for the chances 
are about ten to one that you will kill 
a buck fawn, which would not only be 


Always follow parallel to a buck’s trail 
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illegal but decidedly unsportsmanlike. 

These little fellows, heavy with their 
own importance but woefully light in the 
wisdom that comes with experience, are 
most easily killed. Of course, the fawns 
are smaller than the old bucks, but that 
doesn’t mean so much when there is 
nothing to compare them with. Any deer 
may look large to an excited hunter, espe- 
cially when it is standing above him or 
flaunting a white flag, though goodness 
knows they seem small enough when try- 
ing to skulk away. But there are ways 
by which a woodswise hunter may de- 
termine the difference between a fawn 
and a mature buck, even if he cannot 
see the head of the animal. 


AY old buck develops a very heavy 
neck with the approach of the mat- 
ing season, which in most localities co- 
incides with the hunting season. A doe 
or a fawn has a long, slender neck which 
often looks even longer than it is and, 
in certain poses, gives the animal a 
hammer-headed appearance. Thus, if you 
can see the outline of the deer, you may 
be able to tell whether or not it is a 
mature buck, even if you cannot see the 
horns. 

If you see the deer as it runs directly 
away from you, you may tell something 
from the flag. The tail of a fawn is larger, 
compared to the size of its body, than the 
tail of a larger deer, and the same applies 
to the rump patches that extend down 
on the hind legs. When a fawn moves 
Straight away from you, flag raised, you 
get the impression that the animal is all 
white; but if it is a big buck, you will 
also be conscious of a substantial gray- 
brown body around and below the white. 

Thus there are several things which 
would indicate the size and the sex of a 
deer even when the horns are hidden or 
so confused with brush as to be indis- 
tinguishable. The mere fact that the deer 
has placed itself behind some cover is 
apt to indicate that it is a buck. This is 
particularly true in sections where a buck 


If a white-tailed buck always used his best judgment, we would rarely see him through the rifle sights 


law prevails, for any deer learns to take 
advantage of its protection. But fear is 
not the only thing that makes a buck 
stand behind cover and watch its back 
trail. A buck is a jealous creature at this 
season of the year; and when he hears 
sounds of approach along his back trail, 
he is just as apt to think of a rival buck 
as a human enemy, in which case an 
ambush might mean a considerable ad- 
vantage in an ensuing battle. 

Perhaps it is incorrect to allude to the 
actions of a buck deer at mating time as 
whims of fancy; but since they often 
enable a hunter to approach him when 
it would be otherwise impossible, they 
may be used to good advantage. When 
traveling with a doe, a buck may become 
quite pugnacious, and fight fierce battles 
and actually kill smaller deer. By work- 
ing up-wind and imitating the sounds 
made by a traveling deer, shaking and 
thrashing small bushes or rattling a stick 
against a deadwood sapling, one might 
actually lure a good buck toward him. 

Right here I’d like to emphasize the 
fact that these aids to size and sex iden- 
tification should be used as aids only and 
the shot never fired until the horns have 
actually been seen. This not only pre- 
vents any killing of does, which is not 
only illegal and unsportsmanlike and a 
serious blow to the future deer herds of 
our woodlands, but it also reduces the 
accidental shooting of fellow hunters to 
a great extent. Indeed, there have been 
times when I have thought that a law 
requiring hunters to count the points on 
each horn would be advisable. 

One morning a companion and I were 
headed for an abandoned farm, follow- 
ing a narrow trail along the side of a 
mountain. Through a thick stand of scrub 
spruce below us we heard something ap- 
proaching. We could tell it was a large 
animal by the noise it made, but just 
before emerging from cover it turned and 
started back. 

From his position a few feet ahead of 
me my companion got a glimpse of gray- 








brown hair and above it the gleam of a 
yellow horn beam. His rifle came quickly 
to his shoulder; and if it hadn’t missed 
fire, he would have brought down a year- 
ling Jersey heifer that had gone semi- 
wild and refused to come in with the 
other cattle. Of course, we were looking 
for venison, not beef; but had my com- 
panion killed that heifer, he would have 
been very little to blame. The hunter 
cannot be too careful when he turns his 
high-speed bullets loose. 

Such experiences always have their les- 
sons. My friend learned to watch the 
adjustment of the firing pin in the bolt 
of his rifle, and we have both been a 
bit more careful to make sure the thing 
we point our rifles at is a buck deer. Fur- 
thermore, it impressed upon us again the 
fact that one should never wear brown- 
colored clothing in the deer woods. To 
do so is to expose yourself to the aim 
of some hasty hunter—indeed, to the aim 
of some extremely careless hunter who 
may not be particularly hasty. 


HE times when one has a clear view 

of a whole buck in the hunting sea- 
son are the exceptions rather than the 
general rule. Consequently one is apt to 
form the habit of looking for and shoot- 
ing at parts of deer. Remember that 
patches of brown cloth often look just 
like patches of brown hair. 

Don’t shoot until you are sure, but 
don’t take chances on the other fellow. 
Wear something that cannot be mistaken 
for a deer. A red hunting cap alone is 
not sufficient. Avoid brown or patches 
of white on any part of the body. A white 
handkerchief hanging from a hip pocket 
or unfolded with a quick flip of the hand 
might be just enough to draw the fire of 
some distant hunter. 

One day I was slipping quietly along 
the side of a hill with a wide open valley 
just below me. Out of the corner of my 
eye I saw three distinct flashes of white 
on the opposite hillside. It was in a sec- 
tion where all (Continued on page 54) 
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A nice bag of white fellows 


gi OLD it! Stop! There’s what we 

came for!” Three pairs of hands 

itched for guns, snugly packed 

in the trunk of the car. Three 
pairs of eyes focused intently and excit- 
edly upon a flock of several hundred Can- 
ada geese quietly feeding in a stubble 
field a scant quarter mile from the high- 
way. Three brains weighed the possibility 
of a successful stalk behind that hill, 
along those bushes. Yes, possible—quite 
possible. 

“No,” said Bob slowly. “‘We’ve come 
four hundred miles to hunt Tule Lake. 
And I want to hunt Tule Lake. Let’s 
go!” 

Reluctantly, but in accord, we set her 
rolling. 

We planned to explore the first after- 
noon, shoot the next day, return home 
the next night. A cramped program. We 
reasoned that we had to hit the nail on 
the head, or miss clean. There would be 
no time to correct errors. 

At two o’clock we arrived at the check- 
ing station maintained by the Federal 
Government at the reservation entrance. 
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By G. M. O’CONNELL 


Two youngsters, efficient and cour- 
teous, looked over our licenses and 
our duck stamps, asked if our guns 
were plugged, nodded unspoken 
approval when we produced only 
doubles and answered our question 
as to the quality of the shooting 
with the remark: “Oh, you'll get 
them all right, but pick ‘em and 
choose ’em and let the long shots 
go. Remember, stop here on your 
way out to let us check your bag, 
and we'll give you tomorrow’s 
permits so you won't be delayed 
in the morning.” 

Miles and miles of stubble lay 
before us—a great golden valley, 
quiet and peaceful, surrounded by 
purple mountains and bathed in 
warm sunshine pouring down from 
an amethystine sky above. 

“We'll drive as far as we can 
and look for burned stubble. Then 
we'll set out the decoys, scrape up some 
brush blinds, and by that time it will be 
four o’clock. At any rate, we'll be all 
set for the morning.” 

We drove. Five miles along the dusty 
track which led across the plain, five 
miles across the fields, along dykes, over 
ditches, before we found what we want- 
ed. And why the place we selected was 
what we wanted I have never been able 
to remember. It was exactly like any 
other acre of that vast valley. 

Two hundred yards from a brush-cov- 
ered dyke we set up the decoys. Some- 
where—far, far away—a gun echoed 
twice. 

“Maybe they’re coming out of the 
lake,” Bob said. “Let’s hurry. We may 
get a couple of shots this afternoon.” 

I looked at my watch. Three fifteen. 
I looked the horizon around. Not a 
goose, not a duck. Another gun fired, far 
to the north. Then another, and then 
two more. Hastily I scraped together 
some loose stubble and in street clothes 
—white shirt, pearl-gray fedora and 
all—tried to hide under the meager cov- 
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ering. Scarcely had I settled down when 
I heard the whistle of wings. I dared not 
move. I could see nothing. Then a mag- 
nificent honker swept directly over my 
face and hardly twenty feet high—gone, 
almost, before I saw him. 

I waited for a shot from Bob or the 
Kid. Silence. They, too, had failed to 
see him. Then three snow geese swept 
in from the side. The Kid jumped to a 
sitting position—too late again. The 
question presented itself: what use to be 
so beautifully hidden if the geese were 
to be hidden too? 

I was startled by the roar of a loco- 
motive letting off steam. Good grief! 
Had we sei out our decoys beside a rail- 
road track? No, indeed! There, a mile 
away, were geese—the first real flock of 
geese I had ever seen, They were taking 
to the air, and the roar was the combined 
beating of wings and cries from a million 
throats. A magnificent, awe-inspiring 
sight. Thousands? Tens of thousands? 
Millions? I don’t know. Numbers failed 
to measure the magnitude of that single 
rise. And beyond rose another great con- 
centration, and another—and still an- 
other. 

In five minutes there were geese at 
every point of the compass. Devil take 
the decoys. I wanted cover that hid me 
and from which I could see to shoot. 


HREE thirty-five. Twenty-five 
minutes to go. I walked toward the 
brush-covered dyke. Bob and the Kid did 
likewise. A single Hutchins’ goose ap- 
peared, winging directly toward me. I 
crouched, tried to swallow my white col- 
lar, attempted to shrink into a shapeless 
mass. He kept on coming, low, fast and 
straight. Closer, closer, surely within 
easy range, but still coming. Suddenly he 
veered off. I rose. The right barrel, the 
left! And my goose kept on going with- 
out missing a wing-beat. 
The Kid, off to my right, laughed a 
sarcastic laugh. “I thought you were go- 
ing to let the long shots go,” he called. 
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of thousands, millions—as far as the eye could see 


“That bird was ninety yards away if he 
was an inch.” 

I looked at the mountains, five miles 
away. Cattle were clearly visible. I 
looked at the car, a mile away. The li- 
cense plate was almost legible. The 
thought came to me: “Big birds, crystal- 
clear air, brilliant light. Don’t be fool- 
ed again.” But I was—a number of times. 

Under the sparse covering of some tall 
weeds on the dyke I sat and waited. 
Geese were everywhere. As I watched 
one flock circling over the decoys a dozen 
Hutchins whistled directly overhead from 
the rear. I took one of the trailers with 
the right barrel. A clean kill. 


S I started to retrieve, a flock of a 
hundred or more snows rushed me 
from the opposite direction. But this time 
I got them coming in. The leader hit the 
ground so hard that his breast split open. 
Another came down on a long glide, 
stone-dead. Three geese in less than as 
many minutes! Only one to go, and per- 
haps ten minutes ieft to closing time. 

They kept on coming—in flocks of 
twenties, hundreds, singles, but never 
quite close enough so that I could be 
sure of a kill. My watch said two min- 
utes to four. I stood up. Two speckle- 
breasts flushed from the ditch not twen- 
ty feet away. I was as startled as ever 
I have been by a flushing grouse. I miss- 
ed with the right—brought down a wing- 
ed bird with the left. And then began 
the chase. That bird was as good a runner 
as any California quail or ring-necked 
pheasant, but fortunately the stubble 
gave me an advantage. 

Four minutes after four. No more 
guns to be heard. What was I supposed 
to do? Leave that goose to die a linger- 
ing death—food for hawks or coyotes— 
or break the law and kill it? The chance 
came about five minutes later, and the 
poor bird’s misery was over. I could 
almost feel the hand of the law on my 
shoulder as I picked him up. Would the 
judge believe me when I told him I had 
merely killed a cripple? 

Bob had three beautiful snow geese, 
and the Kid came in dragging a fine 
speckle-breast. “I was so busy picking 


Gray geese, white geese and speckled geese, to say 
nothing of mallards and pintails. Thousands, tens 


We had gray geese of several sizes— 
honkers, Hutchins and the little cacklers 


my shots that I forgot to shoot,” was 
all he said, but later he told me that he, 
too, had made large errors in range es- 
timation and felt pretty badly about a 
couple of wounded birds that he couldn’t 
run down. 

“Let’s pick up the decoys,” said Bob. 
“They don’t seem to play a very impor- 
tant part in this game.” 

So we repacked the car, started to re- 
trace our way to the checking station 
and promptly got lost. We wandered for 
an hour before sighting a familiar land- 
mark, a small pond by the roadside. As 
the car approached, a thousand mallards 
took to the air, uttering indignant pro- 
tests at being disturbed. A little farther 
along the Kid spoke up: “I don’t remem- 
ber any fields planted with that stuff.” 

“T don’t either,” said Bob. 

I could only take a quick glance, as 
my entire attention was just then re- 
quired to keep the car on a narrow, rutted 
track. But from the corner of my eye 
I gained the impression of a vast ex- 
panse of land dotted closely with small 
dark clumps which seemed to move 































slightly, although there was no wind, and 
to bob up and down. 

“Great snakes!” exclaimed the Kid. 
“Ducks!” 

And so they were. Thousands and 
thousands of mallards and pintails, cov- 
ering twenty acres of ground on both 
sides of the road, feeding in the stubble 
in the dusk of early evening. Those clos- 
est to the road merely fluttered a few 
yards aside as we passed and immediate- 
ly returned to their feeding. 


me FEEL better,” said the Kid. “I 

thought perhaps I’d never see an- 
other duck after this year, but with a 
place like that there may be a few left 
ten years from now.” 

A figure on horseback hailed us. I 
noticed a pistol protruding from his 
woolen shirt front. 

“Well, boys, did you get your geese? 
Just wanted to see if you were going 
to shoot into that mess of ducks,” he ex- 
plained. “Believe it or not, I took up one 
car with 125 in it the other night, and 
that’s the way (Continued on page 59) 
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HINGS happen to me that should 
not happen to a good bird hunt- 
er. Truth to tell, I am a beginner 
with twenty years’ experience. In 
matching wits with Bob White, I still 
hang my head in discomfiture. Either he 
has gone forward, or I have gone back- 
ward. Either the thoroughness with which 
he is hunted nowadays has made him 
smarter, or my coordination isn’t what 
it used to be. The odds are that it’s Bob. 

Not only has a more frugal agricul- 
tural régime, with the break-up of a lazy 
plantational system and the reclamation 
of marginal areas, circumscribed his 
feeding grounds, but ten men are gun- 
ning for bob-white today to every one 
a few years ago. Overshooting has taught 
him the cunning of the cornered. He has 
had to be smart to live. Result: Bob is 
not the saucy gallant he used to be, but 
an ungentlemanly trickster. 

When latter-day Bob pops off the 
ground, his first move is to put some- 
thing between the shooter and the 
shootee. With the sole purpose of inter- 
cepting the shooter’s line of vision, he 
makes a lightning inventory of the im- 
mediate landscape and adapts himself 
thereto. He reacts in mid-air to take 
advantage of whatever the changing map 
offers. Upon such instant adjustment his 
life often hangs. 

“Stand by that persimmon bush while 
I kick up this single,” I told my gunless 
companion. 

I walked forward and kicked, calculat- 
ing that the single would make for the 
woods forty yards ahead. A cock popped 
out, flew directly toward me, and as 
straight as a martin to its gourd made 
for that lone persimmon. I wheeled about 
and lowered my gun in chagrin. If that 
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A cock popped out and flew 
directly toward me, straight 
as a martin to its gourd 


bird had been logical, he would have 
flown toward the woods. But if he had 
been logical, he would have been a dead 
bird. He had unerringly picked the one 
direction in which I could not shoot, 
although he had to fly straight at me to 
do so. 

A harried bird will sometimes fly to- 
ward the gun when the gunner chances 
to be between him and his predetermined 
line of flight. And sometimes, I verily 
believe, he cunningly elects to fly toward 
the gunner. It is a bold stratagem which 
he uses when no other expedient offers 
itself. A disconcerting maneuver it is, 
whether done by accident or with mal- 
ice aforethought. 

Every bird hunter has seen a side- 
slipping single make for another member 
of the party. Ever had a quartering bird 
pick you out while a companion was 
frantically trying to get a bead on it? If 
so, you’ve been in a choice position to 
contemplate the fine old Latin motto 
about how dulce et decorum it is to die 
for one’s country. Last season a friend 
of mine postponed immortality by col- 
lapsing to the ground in the infinitesimal 
nick of time. 

I have had birds bounce out of an 
open field with a totally unobstructed 
shooting range—and hit a bee-line for a 
hitherto unobserved horse or cow. And 
who hasn’t seen a brazen fellow loaf 
away just above the head of a pointing 
dog? 

The last week of the season I caught 
an elusive swamp covey in the middle 
of a straw field. Thrilled at the prospect, 
I hastily inventoried the surroundings. 
Not a persimmon, sumac bush, or pine 
sapling in sight. 

“Old Lady, we’ve caught ’em off base 


By 


HAVILAH BABCOCK 


at last!” I chuckled, and confidently 
ordered Belle in. 

A big covey sallied out, executed a 
careening half circle, and headed straight 
away. Now Id lay tariff on those skulk- 
ing swampers! I bided my time until I 
saw a converging trio down my gun bar- 
rel—and a few feet beyond my wife com- 
posedly crocheting in the car I had 
parked. She had been working on that 
afghan for months, too; so I confessed 
myself outwitted and left those swamp- 
ers to their own devious devices. That 
covey had reacted in mid-air to an un- 
predictable part of the landscape. 

A segment of a covey once took refuge 
in a thick-topped live-oak alongside a 
highway. I tried to dislodge them, re- 
peatedly stamping about the base of the 
tree and shooing with enthusiasm. They 
resisted my efforts, however, until a 
stream of cars came down the highway; 
then they impudently sailed over the 
tops of the cars. One bird, taking off 
belatedly, followed the end car two hun- 
dred feet down the highway, wheeling 
off only when out of range. 

“That thar bird was a-lookin’ out for 
old No. 1,” my ebony game-toter grinned 
appreciatively. 

Does a covey of partridges decide what 
it’s going to do before taking off or 
afterward? Does it caucus over the mat- 
ter, or await the inspiration of the mo- 
ment? On its habitual range, a covey is 
presumably familiar enough with the 
landscape and its natural modifications 
to determine its flight in advance. A sort 
of tacit agreement, as it were. 


HEN a covey is caught off base, 

however, or the immediate en- 
virons offer no sanctuary, any such 
prearrangement would seem pointless. 
Whenever a decamping bevy takes ad- 
vantage of such providential barriers as 
another hunter, a passing automobile or 
an ambling cow, its home-work is appar- 
ently done in mid-air. 

But Bob needs little help from provi- 
dence in making the average hunter look 
silly. Whatever there is he makes the 
most of. His alertness in catching the 
gunner at a disadvantage marks him as 
not only an opportunist but something 
of a wit. 

Some years ago I chanced upon a 
birdy section in the flats of the upper 
James River. The ragweed stubble-fields 
were full of birds, but a rising covey un- 
failingly flew across the river and plum- 
meted down on the other side. When I 
crossed over for them, they would 
methodically sail back to the bank I had 
just left, so that I spent most of the 
afternoon with my posterior extremity 
in the stern of a boat. It was exasperat- 
ing business. Those birds appeared to 
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-INo Gentleman 


But he is the grandest game bird of them all 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


take my innumerable crossings as a mat- 
ter of course and seemed to enjoy my 
sporadic pursuit, as a cottontail enjoys 
a frolic with the neighborhood hounds 
now and then. 

One of my favorite hunts used to be 
around the edges of a game preserve, 
catching the birds that overflowed into 
the adjoining fields. This preserve was 
privately owned by an eccentric million- 
aire who did little hunting himself but 
who visited retribution upon any luckless 
trespasser his outriders caught. 


LTHOUGH the preserve was over- 
run with quail, hunting in the neigh- 
boring fields soon petered out, because 
those errant coveys learned to stay on 
their side of the fence or to skidoo to their 
side at any intimation of danger. Cagy 
veterans would evacuate at the ap- 
proach of a hunter. As the dogs point- 
ed and I walked up to shoot it was 
not uncommon to see a chuckling covey 
pouring itself through the fence. I have 
known them to scamper ahead of the 
pointing dogs for a hundred yards; or 
if they did risk a take-off, they would 
brazenly light just beyond the line and 
begin whistling, as if reassured by the 
“No Hunting” signs with which the fence 
bristled. 

Hunting at another time on land ad- 
jacent toa game sanctuary, I was amused 
and piqued by the way a surprised bird 
would head for the precincts of the 
refuge. One impertinent cock even lit on 
a sanctuary notice, stood like a peg- 
legged sergeant, and whistled a saucy 
challenge. It was a safety zone, and he 
evidently knew it. 

Quail have what metaphysicians used 
to call a “natural affinity” for sunny 
fields near railroad tracks. Several times 
each season I tramp such a stretch, but 


my railroad coveys have a 
tricky habit that does my 
ego little good. The track 
runs through a deep cut for 
some distance. Down that 
cut these birds fly. A hun- 
dred yards down they lift } 
easily out and deploy inthe ¥ 
field. When I scramble 
across and flush them, they 
repeat the identical ruse. 

It looks like easy shooting to a man 
on the rim of the cut. Actually, it is 
deceptive enough. It is shooting at a 
dropping target, because the birds drop 
sharply as they hit the opening. Such 
shooting is contrary to habit, and I over- 
shoot in spite of myself. 

There is a certain hedgerow that I 
can’t stay away from. Following an 
abandoned terrace for a full mile, it is 
studded with a low interlocking growth 
of crab-apple, prickly hawthorn and 
wild plum. The hedgerow bisects a wide 
field where partridge-peas and fat birds 
abound. But does every raised bird 
streak for that hedgerow! When I hunt 
one side they rattle out the other, sail 
down the row and back into it. When I 
disgustedly cross over, they pop out the 
side I have just left. 

Sooner or later they’re going to get 
befuddled and fly out the wrong side, I 
promise myself. But they seldom do. 
I can bag a few, however, by sending 
the dogs down the opposite side of the 
hedgerow. An occasional bird will see the 
dogs, make his own deductions, and rattle 
out my side. Or sometimes I send my 
16-year-old son down the opposite side, 
but he always protests that the birds pick 
the worse shot to fly toward! 

Most bird hunters know of coveys 
favored by habit and habitat to attain 
a ripe old age. Such are the “one-shot” 


And who hasn’t seen the brazen fellows loaf away just above the heads of pointing dogs? 





“One impertinent 
cock even lit on a sanctuary 

notice, stood like a peg-legged 
sergeant, and whistled a saucy challenge 


swamp birds of the South Carolina low 
country, where nearly every factor is 
against the hunter. In the deep South 
the quail’s stanchest allies are the great 
ragged swamps and numberless “bays,” 
smaller brakes and branch-heads too 
thick to navigate. Here they find a fast 
retreat. Some of these swamp coveys 
become legendary for their size. 


UNTING the fringes of these 
swamps and bays is a snare and a 
delusion. “Swampers” are seldom caught 
napping. Some of them, in fact, never 
emerge from their darksome coverts, 
assuming a distinctively darker colora- 
tion. When they do venture into the ad- 
jacent fields, they keep a weather-eye 
open, and it’s touch-and-go at the first 
sign of danger.’ When they are caught 
afield, they are sometimes loath to risk 
a take-off, scurrying ahead of the trail- 
ing dogs until they reach a bay. Then, 
when the hunter’s nerves are away up 
in g and it’s too late to do anything 
about it, the air is suddenly filled with 
scudding bodies. These birds have 
learned a fundamental lesson: that safety 
lies in fear. Any bird or anybody who 
knows that is apt to hang up a record 
for longevity. 
How well the (Continued on page 55) 











ONTANA’S 


Monte and I were having a swell 

time telling a Pilgrim the story about 

how two prominent citizens got in a 
fight one night and one of ’em bit a 
chunk out of the other’s ear. We showed 
the Pilgrim the ear-marked citizen—just 
to prove our story—but couldn’t produce 
the one who did the biting. He was up in 
West Yellowstone. 

‘Just as we reached the part where so 
and so kicked the first citizen on the 
head to make him let go, Bill breezed 
into the joint and told us the news. The 
Montana Game Commission had decided 
to open, for the first time since 1912, a 
30-day season on Rocky Mountain goats. 
Males only and only in a fairly small dis- 
trict back of Nimrod and just south of 
Glacier Park. A clerk in a hardware store 
in Helena had told Bill about it. We’ve 
been wondering ever since if we would 
have heard about it if Bill hadn’t hap- 
pened into that store to get a drill. 

Monte has a beaver ranch up near 
Nimrod and knows the country well; so 
we made plans to get our own goats— 
for a change. 

The season opened the 20th of Septem- 
ber. Monte left the Madison on the 19th, 
but Bill and I couldn’t get away until 
the 23rd. After a 350-mile drive we 
landed at the beaver ranch and learned 
that Monte had been out the day before 
and had gotten his goat. It was a fine 
billy, though not a very large one. 

Monte had spotted him first with the 
glasses about two miles away. After a 
couple of hours of climbing he finally 
got on the same ledge with the billy and 
close enough for a shot. It was a clean 
miss, and that goat just evaporated. 
Monte sat down to have a smoke and 
cuss his luck. He was sure disgusted. 


E was a Saturday night in town, and 
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When his cigarette was about half gone, 
he heard some pebbles falling from 
above. He stepped out to the edge of the 
ledge and looked up, and there, about 
fifty yards away on the ledge above, was 
a billy peeking at him. The top of his 
head and his eyes were all that showed. 

One shot, right between the eyes, and 
that billy plunged straight off the ledge, 
hurtled through the air and landed in 
the bottom of the cafion a quarter of a 
mile below. Monte thought sure the head 
would be ruined; but when he got down 
to it, only the tip of one of the horns was 
chipped a bit. 

The 24th was rainy; so we drove into 
Kalispell for provisions. The 25th was 
clear and bright. We started out with 
40-pound packs on our backs and our 
rifles—.30-06’s. There were no trails and 
the country was too rough for horses. 

After a few hours of climbing up a 
cahon over down timber and through 
thick brush and undergrowth, we doffed 
our caps to those unseen billies and 
agreed that if we got ’em they’d be 
trophies worth having. There’s so much 
precipitation up there that the under- 
growth is downright rank in spots. But 
the tamaracks. How I wished for some 
of them down in our part of Montana! 
Big and straight and clean—not a 
branch on ’em for seventy and eighty 
feet. What building logs they would 
make! 

Finally we came out of the timber and 
could see open country ahead. In no time 
at all we spotted some goats on a moun- 
tain about two miles away in the very 
country we were heading for. After sev- 
eral hours more of climbing we found a 
likely spot to make camp in a big stand of 
spruce timber. By that time it was too 
late to start after the goats; so we 
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amused ourselves by watching them 
through the glasses and telling each other 
which one was ours. 

We went to roost with the birds and 
made an early start the next morning, 
heading for the ridge where we had seen 
the goats the day before. After two hours 
of tough climbing we came out on top of 
the ridge and looked around. Not a goat 
in sight. We started down a saddle in the 
ridge, and as we rounded a rocky point 
I looked away ahead and saw a goat walk 
behind a scrub-pine and lie down. 

By crawling on our hands and knees 
we got fifty yards nearer, but that was 
as close as we could get without taking 
a chance on being sighted. It was a long 
three hundred yards, and we sat there for 
nearly an hour trying to decide whether 
or not it was a billy. At last it got to its 
feet and turned around to lie down on the 
other side. That was all we needed. It was 
a billy and a big one. 


E had decided before that Bill was 

to have first shot. He fired and hit 
—the hair flew fully six feet in the air— 
but not in a vital enough spot. The goat 
jumped to his feet and started running 
down the ridge right at us. I fired and 
missed. Bill fired and missed. Then Bill 
took another shot and broke both of the 
goat’s hind legs, and down he went to 
stay. 

Neither of us had hunted goats before, 
and we marveled at his size. That billy 
must have weighed every bit of 300 
pounds. He was an old-timer, for he had 
lost all his teeth. He must have been a 
pretty good gummer, because he was 
sure fat. We took the measurements of 
the head, which were: left horn length, 
91% inches; right horn, 91%; right horn 
circumference, 514; left, 554; spread 
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There are only two states with open seasons on 
Rocky Mountain goats, and Bill was lucky to get 
the granddaddy of all of them 


034. Then we skinned him, and Bill 
stowed the head and hide in his pack 
basket and headed for camp. 

I started on up the ridge to look for 
more goats. After about an hour’s climb 
I stopped on a point of rock to rest and 
have a look around. Suddenly I spied 
two large billies, one a hundred yards 
ahead of the other, coming along the 
ledges directly on a level with me. I got 
in position and waited. 

The foremost billy came on to within 
eighty or ninety yards of me and stopped 
broadside. At the report of my rifle he 
started to spin in a circle and buck just 
like a horse. I tried to reload, but couldn’t 
get the lever up on my gun. Finally I 
dragged my eyes off the billy for a min- 
ute and discovered that I had a blown- 
out primer and a swelled shell in the 
chamber. I took the gun down and tried 
to pry the shell out with my jackknife. 


EANWHILE my wounded billy had 
crossed over the ridge out of sight, 
followed a few moments later by the 
other one. After breaking one blade of 
my knife I finally managed to extract 
the shell. Then I cussed for ten minutes 
straight and started up to where the goats 
had crossed the ridge and disappeared. I 
followed their tracks to the top of some 
ledges that were nearly perpendicular for 
thirty feet or more; then I lost them. I 
followed up the ridge to soft dirt and 
down again, but not a fresh track any- 
where. I just couldn’t believe that those 
goats went over those ledges, as there 
was only one small crevice in them. 
While standing on top of the ledge 
looking down my nose and trying to 
figure out whether a goat would or could 
go down that crack, I spied three goats 
on the opposite side of the cafion on a 
line directly under me. I watched them 
for a few minutes through the glasses 
and saw one of them lie down and then 
get up and follow the others a little way, 


Bill sat himself down by his goat and yelled “Camera!” 


then lie down again. After he had re- 
peated this four or five times I was con- 
vinced that it was my wounded billy, but 
how he ever got over there was beyond 
me. (The next day I discovered that the 
crevice ran all the way to the bottom of 
the caion—fully a half mile.) The sun 
was going down fast and I realized that 
I wouldn’t be able to get over to him 
before dark; so I lit out for camp. 

I had decided that it would be easier 
to go down the cafon we were camped 
in and then back up the one where I had 
seen the goats; so the next morning Mike 
(Monte’s beaver-puncher) and I left 
camp at 6:30. It was nearly 10:30 before 
we got up the cafion to a place where we 
could look the country over. For twenty 
minutes I studied that piece of land- 
scape with the glasses, but couldn’t see a 
thing. 

Suddenly, high up in the ledges about 
a mile and a half away, I spotted my 
goat. He was traveling, but very slowly, 
and I could tell that he was pretty sick. 
After watching him for a while I locat- 
ed four more goats nearly half a mile 
ahead of him and just topping the divide 
out of the hunting territory. My poor 
old billy was trying to follow them. In 
a short while he went out of sight over 
a drop in the ledge. I watched to see him 
come in sight again where the other 
four had reappeared, but he didn’t 
show up. 

Just then the sun shone direct- 
ly on a good-sized glacier at the 
head of the cafion. As I swung 
my glasses around to take a 
look at it, out of a crevice 
close to the glacier walked my 
billy. Evidently he had not 
been able to make it up the 
crevice, and had gone down it. 
He was much nearer to me 
than when I had first located 
him. He stood there a while and 
then lay down, and I could see 






his head tip forward until it seemed to 
rest on a rock. 

I told Mike I was going after him, and 
he said, “If you want a goat that bad, 
go ahead, but I wouldn’t climb up there 
for all five of ’em.” 

So Mike headed for camp and I started 
up to get my goat. It was then 11:30. I 
looked the ledges over carefully to see 
just which one I must follow in order to 
come out above the billy. After climbing 
steadily for some time I came to the last 
water and decided to eat my lunch there. 
I wish now I hadn't. 


TU‘ROM then on it was “the toughest 

climbing I’ve ever clumb.” In two dif- 
ferent places I had to lie down and crawl. 
When I finally got to the end of the 
ledge, a point of rock jutted up from 
below and there was just no getting 
around it. I had to go back nearly a mile 
to the beginning of the ledge above and 
follow it around until I reached a place 
where, by raising one eye above a rocky 
point, I could see my billy lying down 
about a hundred and twenty-five yards 
away. 

Whether or not he spotted my eyebrow 
as it hove into view, I'll never know. At 
any rate, he came to his feet and stood 
looking plumb at me. My gun came up at 
the same time, and the first shot, aimed 
right behind his shoulder, knocked him 
flat, but he got up again and started 
traveling. I fired two more shots, and he 
went down to (Continued on page 55) 
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Nothing will take your mind off your debts like the surge and pound of the 


breaking surf—if it is filled with channel bass 


Y note-book shows the following 
entry : “Wednesday, July 1. Wind 


east, weather clear and cool, scat-- 


tered cumulus clouds, surf mod- 
erate. Perfect Fisherman ina bad humor.” 

I might have added: “Praying for 
luck,” because the trip was my suggestion 
and responsibility, and if it turned sour 
I knew what was coming. 

We were anchored in the tide rip at 
an inlet to the Atlantic, out from 
Wachapreague, Virginia. 

“High seas!” shouted The Skipper, and 
I grabbed the gunwale. 

The bow lifted and I was looking down- 
hill, holding by my heels. Next thing the 
stern went up, hung poised for a second 
and then the wave broke just beyond us, 
the curl of foam spending itself in the 
twisting cross-currents of the rip, and 
we dropped into the trough. 

Our old friend, the sea, was in a good- 
humored, boisterous mood, sending in 
one of these fat-bellied waves every few 
minutes. Neither languorous nor menac- 
ing, it invited us to play. 

Great stuff and I mean it! If there is 
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anything in the world that can take a fel- 
low’s mind off his debts, it is the surge and 
pound of a breaking surf. There is rest- 
fulness in the never-ending hammer of 
the sea, health in the sun’s white light, 
and tonic in the salt that the most astute 
disciples of Hippocrates have never quite 
doped out. 

Science insists that the progenitors of 
man emerged from the sea some aeons 
ago, and who am I to dispute the learned 
chaps who pore over such matters? Cer- 
tainly the sea has some strange alchemy 
that repairs the innards of man, and it 
may not be unreasonable to suppose that 
we left in its magic waters something 
very essential to our continued well-be- 
ing. As far as I’m concerned, there is 
convincing evidence that my own pre- 
mammalian ancestors crawled in the ooze 
and slime, for the sweep of the salt 
marsh or the sound and sight and smell 
of the sea are to me like the loft to a 
homing pigeon. Here are rest and rejuve- 
nation. And when my lamp burns low I 
am called back to it just as surely as the 
lemmings are called by the lost Atlantis. 


The channel bass is to the 
sea what the bob-white 
quail is to the sedge fields 
of the South—a game and 
gallant gentleman 


By 
ELMER RANSOM 


The wind whipped at our eyes and 
tugged at our clothes. The salty spray 
was good on our lips. Alone, I would 
have shouted for the sheer joy of living 
but I desisted because of the dignified 
and inevitable ridicule of The Perfect 
Fisherman. That man was there to fish; 
it was creed and gospel to him. 

The guides showed us a new rigging 
for channel bass, a very simple one, in- 
cidentally, and fully as good as the more 
elaborate rigs used farther south. The 
leader was of the usual piano wire, about 
eighteen inches long, attached to the 
hook at one end, the other made fast to 
a barrel swivel. There is a worth-while 
trick in attaching a wire leader which 
isn’t too easy to describe in words but 
here goes for a shot at it. 


LLOWING several inches of free end, 
catch the wire with small, round- 
nosed pliers and bend a loop in it, leaving 
the free end and standing part crossed at 
right angles, and lying snug against each 
other. Thread swivel or hook eye on loop. 
Holding the loop with the pliers, twist 
the free end around the standing part, 
winding neatly until you have, say, a 
half dozen turns. 

Now comes the real trick. Instead of 
cutting the free end short with the pliers, 
bend it at right angles, turn the bent 
part as you would crank the old hand- 
wound Lizzie, and the wire will break 
evenly at the last turn, leaving nothing 
to cut your fingers when and if you catch 
a fish. This does the job easier and neater 
than cutting off the surplus wire with 
pliers, and then trying to mash the 
vicious cutting end close enough to 
the rigging not to be forever damaging 
everything it touches. 

The leader is now complete with hook 
at one end and barrel swivel at the 
other. To another barrel swivel attach a 
four-ounce pyramid sinker. Thread the 
free end of the barrel swivel direct on 
the line. The swivel thus serves the pur- 
pose of the so-called “fish finder.” A 
loop is made in the end of the line and 
this loop tied to the leader’s barrel swivel. 

When Mr. Channel Bass takes your 
bait the line runs free so that he feels no 
resistance *from the sinker, giving the 
bronzeback ample time to turn the bait 
in his mouth and pass it back to his 
grinders. That’s where you come in. Close 
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We sensed every whim of the sea through the medium of our tackle 


your mouth, raise your rod tip and set 
the hook. Be vigorous! 

It is dangerous to strike a channel bass 
with your mouth open. Your heart is 
liable to jump right out of your throat, 
for this old fellow is the fighting gentle- 
man of the sea. He is to the salt what 
the bob-white quail is to the sedge fields 
of the South—a thoroughgoing aristocrat. 
His long run, with a nod and wave of 
his tail at the end of it, gives you the 
same thrill as the explosion of a covey of 
brown bullets before the nose of your 
favorite bird dog. 

I have caught channel bass throughout 
most of their range from Florida north- 
ward. Under ten pounds they are known 
as “school bass.” (Age of learning, per- 
haps!) As school bass they can be taken 
on shrimp, plugs or trolling spoons, us- 
ing ordinary fresh-water bass tackle, and 
on such tackle they will give you the 
fight of your life, out-scrapping any 
fresh-water big-mouth or small-mouth 
black bass of twice their weight. 


UT the channel bass at his best is 

from twenty pounds upward, taken 
on reasonably light surf tackle, either 
from a boat along the back-water tidal 
flats like those at Pamlico Sound or direct 
from the surf itself, fishing from the 
beach. A fish hooked on the tidal flats, 
where he makes a long, breath-taking 
run for deep water, may give the fisher- 
man a slightly more spectacular fight, but 
the lure of the surf compensates for the 
difference. 

Taken as we took them near Wacha- 
preague, from a boat anchored just out- 
side the line of breakers, one gets both, 
and this is sport at its very best. The 
lift of the waves will help the angler fish- 
ing from the beach, while here it lends 
its strength to the fish. There is plenty 
of deep water in the broad Atlantic, and 
one gets the inimitable fascination of 
the sweeping sea with the long runs and 
best fighting qualities of this glorious fish. 

I noted with satisfaction that the tide 
had just begun to flow. The best surf 





fishing is usually on the incoming tide 
when the big fish come into the breakers 
to feed. I cast shoreward beyond the 
white froth, and settled myself to wait. 
The Perfect Fisherman was a picture of 
concentration. 

Slowly at first, then with increasing 
speed, my reel began to turn. Waiting a 
second, I struck hard, and the line went 
slack. It had broken on the strike. 

“Shark,” I muttered, knowing better. 

I had felt the almost unmistakable, de- 
liberate strike of a channel bass. I rigged 
again and the bait was barely in place 
when the same thing repeated itself. The 
Perfect Fisherman turned to me in disgust. 

“Get yourself a decent line,” he said. 

Truth was, I was using 
a line from the year be- 
fore, but I had ample 
excuse for my economy. 
The Perfect Fisherman 
and I were en route to 
Nova Scotia, intent on 
salmon, trout and tuna, a 
long-planned trip entail- 
ing rigid budgeting to 
make it possible. This 
side excursion for chan- 
nel bass had come about 
on our way north when I 
noted the moon was al- 
most full, and was in lieu 
of an extra day in New 
York before sailing. The 
Perfect Fisherman had 
planned to use that day 
to bedevil every tackle 
dealer in Manhattan but 
I had talked him out of 
it—a grave responsibility. 

After I had had the 
third strike and had lost 
the third fish through a 
broken line, Sam (The 
Perfect Fisherman) tend- 
ered me his outfit. If fish 
were to be so dumb as to 
pick on a dub, he would 
sit by and see me make 
a fool of myself. 








I declined with appropriate coolness, 
but there is no sense in being hard- 
headed. Scratching around in my tackle 
box, I found a supposedly sound line, 
nine-thread, intended for smaller reels 
and smaller fish. There were suspicious- 
looking rust marks where hooks had 
nestled against it but I put it on. Much 
to my embarrassment, I had an imme- 
diate strike and again suffered the humi- 
liation of a broken line. 


HE Skipper offered some choice re- 

marks which were seconded, thirded 
and made unanimous by Sam. There is 
considerable competition among the 
guides for the largest catch and for the 
biggest fish. It seemed that we were 
properly located in the honey hole, just 
at the right time, and I was losing fish 
for some quaint whim connected with 
economy. 

I took the verbal drubbing in due 
humility, swallowed hard, made a mental 
note that I’d wear my old shoes all next 
winter—they’d stand another half sole— 
and accepted from The Skipper two hun- 
dred yards of 18-thread Cuttyhunk—at 
a price! 

While I was rigging, Sam got a strike. 
He set the hook with perfect nonchalance. 
The bass ran straight up the beach for 
seventy-five yards and then tore out to 
sea. Ha, at last there was a glint in the 
eyes of The Perfect Fisherman! 

“A good sensible fish, a good line, a 
good rod and a good man on the end of 
it. That’s all you need,” he said. 

The bass took it into his head to come 
straight toward the boat. 

“Take up your slack!” I shouted. 

“Keep your shirt on, amateur. I was 
fishing before they gave you solid food.” 

The fish saw the boat, swerved and 
went to sea again. At the end of his run 
he flipped his tail above the surface and 
my heart warmed toward him. Oh boy, 


A bass to be proud of—and who wouldn’t be? 





they are beautiful creatures—to me, the 
greatest of all the salt-water sporting 
fish! 

Sam was in control now and he grad- 
ually worked the bass to gaff. A minute 
more and the gleaming prize was gasp- 
ing in the bottom of the boat. The 
Skipper weighed him—32 pounds! 

I noticed that The Perfect Fisherman’s 
hands trembled slightly, and his voice 
had a falsetto note when he inquired, 
“How’s that?” 

I examined the fish critically. 

“Would you mind my using him for 
bait?” I asked. 

Sam snorted in disgust, tested the 
point of his hook with an expert thumb, 
straightened his leader and put another 
piece of cut menhaden on his hook. I 
chuckled when he had a backlash and 
lost his bait but he paid no attention to 
me. I was, verily, beneath notice. 

There was no mistake about it. My 
economy had made a mess of the fishing. 
We waited thirty minutes without an- 
other strike. The fish had moved on. The 
Skipper glowered at me and muttered 
something about “bein’ ready when you 
find ’em in a strikin’ humor.” He upped 
the anchor, twisted the motor’s tail and 
we rolled up the beach to the rhythm 
of the heaving sea. 


FTER a mile he stopped. It was five 
minutes before he got the boat in the 
exact position he wanted, paying out the 
anchor rope carefully, so that we might 
lay on the outer edge of the breakers. 

“Slough makes in here,” he explained, 
“and the bass feed along the slough on 
the incoming tide.” 

Good dope, that. On a strange beach I 
try to spot the sloughs at low tide, noting 
where they begin and 
end. When these are 
covered by a few feet 
of water you can fish 
either end and stand a 
good chance of being 
in a fishy location. 
Concentration of feed- 
ing fish is what makes 
for good fishing. 

We now began the 
finest part of the day. 
The wind was directly 
out of the east, hold- 
ing the stern straight 
to the beach. There 
was no roll, just the 
rise and fall of the 
boat as it pitched to 
the big rollers before 
they began to curl for 
the break. 

That doughty war- 
rior in the fish box 
had given me the itch to feel the surge 
of a big fish, and to bring him to boat 
—not to mention the self-righteous smug- 
ness of this fishing machine to which 
I was attached. Really, you can’t know 
how disagreeable the fellow is! 

We sat astern, sensing every whim of 
the sea through the medium of our tack- 
le: the elusive pull of swelling wave on 
the line, followed by its slackening in the 
undertow of receding water. Terns and 
gulls wheeled and circled along the lacy 
spume of breakers which extended north 
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Field & Stream 


and south to the end of our vision. A 
laughing gull poised itself above us, sooty 
head extended, bright eyes peering into 
the boat; then, with its ribald note of 
“‘ha-ha-ha-ha,” it swept away. 

“Huh,” muttered Sam. “Even the birds 
laugh at you.” 

Lulled by the motion, we were half 
asleep when Sam’s line went slack. He 
waked up to realize that a fish had picked 
up his bait and brought it toward the 
boat, and began to reel in. 


HE Skipper muttered sarcastically 
and I greeted his remarks with a de- 
lighted “Amen.” 

“Never catch a fish in your sleep,” I 
remarked. 

The red on The Perfect Fisherman’s 
face was not from the sun. 

“You must learn,” I told him, “to 
keep your line tight at all times, for 
only in that way can you be sure of 
feeling the first nibble of a bass.” 

He didn’t answer but I knew he was 
thinking that a bass didn’t nibble, and 
wishing I’d attend to my own business. 

To the accompaniment of our choicest 
insults, Sam reeled rapidly, saying noth- 
ing, but I could tell from the spiteful 
gleam in his eye that he was thinking 
plenty. Suddenly the line tightened and 
a grin spread over his face. A few sec- 
onds later he brought in a two-foot sand 
shark. 

“Huh,” he muttered. “You fellows give 
me a pain in the neck.” 

“Well,” I said defensively, turning to 
The Skipper for confirmation, “if it had 
been a bass you would have lost him. 
Do your dreaming at night.” 

But The Perfect Fisherman only 
grinned more broadly, with a self-satisfied 





Sometimes it is a game of watchful waiting 


smirk, at my rather sarcastic comment. 

I had a strike and a sharp run, with 
all the usual fireworks that a bass, large 
or small, puts on, and landed a fish of 
20 pounds. A few minutes later I hooked 
another and brought it alongside. Sam 
looked at me pityingly. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you're 
going to keep those minnows? Worse 
than using child labor.” 

I was near to crowning him then; and 
when he brought a 20-odd-pound fish 
to the boat, refused the gaff and, reach- 


ing down, released the hook, I knew he 
was playing to the gallery. Now that’s 
the kind of insulting fellow I fish with. 
I must be balmy, absolutely balmy! 

We moved the boat to the other end 
of the slough, hoping to pick up some 
big ones. Soon after we anchored, a fish 
took my bait and ran straight to the 
boat. I reeled frantically and when I felt 
the line tighten I struck hard. As soon 
as the fish felt the steel he lit out for 
deep water. I moved forward, snubbing 
him as much as I dared for fear of his 
tangling with the anchor rope. 

“Just break another line,” called The 
Perfect Fisherman, sarcastically. “Give 
him the butt. Do all you can to lose 
him. No use taking in the small ones 
anyway.” 

With some relief I saw the fish flag us 
with his tail off the starboard bow. A 
few seconds later he was cutting a wide 
crescent aft. Puffing, fighting, panting, I 
kept him coming. I didn’t want to lose 
another fish. 

In the boat he scaled exactly 38 
pounds, and I looked solemnly at The 
Perfect Fisherman. 

“Now that’s a fish,” I told him. 

The words were hardly out of my 
mouth when I saw him strike sharply. 
He was using an old-fashioned reel, with- 
out a mechanical drag. With his thumb 
down on the leather brake, he watched 
his line smoke out. 

“Oh, boy!” he shouted. 

I took in my line to give him elbow 
room. Twenty-two minutes after the 
strike the gamy beauty was in the boat, 
the dark, eye-like spot on his tail gleam- 
ing like polished onyx. 

“Forty-eight,” announced The Skipper. 

The Perfect Fisherman turned to me. 

“You might use him 
for bait,” he remarked 
dryly. 

“Think you’re good, 
don’t you?” I sneered 
lamely. 

That fellow has all 
the luck! 

He dug out his pipe, 
which announced that 
his fishing was over 
temporarily. 


— as we chug- 
ged our way to- 
ward the landing, Sam 
stretched his feet and 
leaned his chair against 
the gunwale. His eyes 
were closed. 

“We could fish to- 
morrow,” he mused, 
“and drive all night 
to New York. No use 
wasting good fishing time driving a car.” 

“Vetoed,” I announced positively. 
“Stop eating while you're still hungry. 
You and I are headed for Nova Scotia, 
the Margaree and salmon.” 

“O.K.,” he sighed. “You guessed right 
on this trip. Maybe the other will pan 
out too.” 

The next morning, while we speeded 
north, he whistled the same tune over and 
over until it grew monotonous. It was: 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” I be- 
lieve the fellow meant it! 
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RECORD FISH 


The largest striped bass caught in many years took First Prize in 1936 


shores in schools so large that 

they almost resembled those of 
shad or herring in numbers, it was not 
unusual for commercial fishermen to take 
very large specimens in their nets. Gi- 
gantic bass weighing anywhere from 50 
to as much as 100 pounds were hauled 
to market regularly. When this species 
of fish was still at its height 
along the Atlantic seaboard, 
commercial fishermen were 
known to have taken as much 
as 30,000 pounds of striped bass 
in one haul! In such a catch 
there were many fish weighing 
more than 65 pounds. Fish of 
75 pounds were considered big, 
of course, but they were not 
rare. According to our records, 
the largest of these mighty 
striped bass was taken in a net 
back in 1891 at Edenton, North 
Carolina. It tipped the scales 
at 125 pounds! 

All of these facts are interest- 
ing, but they took place a long 
while ago. After a few years of 
intensive commercial fishing 
and rapid waterfront develop- 
ment, we have a much different 
picture. Any species of animal 
which habitually gathers in 
great concentrations puts itself 
at the mercy of man. And so it 
was with the stripers. As they 
swarmed into bays and estu- 
aries at the spawning season 
they were netted mercilessly. 
Not only did the numbers fall 
off seriously as a consequence, 
but the average size of the fish 
caught became much smaller. 
In fact, the average seen on the 
market today is certainly not 
over 5 or 6 pounds. At present 
we consider a 25-pound striper 
an exceptional fish and are offering a 
Field & Stream Badge of Honor to any 
fisherman fortunate enough to take one 
of this size or larger. 

There is one bit of encouragement for 
the future of this grand game fish. A few 
of our more progressive seaboard states 
are attempting to put a curb on the activ- 
ities of the commercial fishermen. If 
enough is said and done by sportsmen 
to keep this movement rolling, there will 
be a new day ahead for the striped bass 
as well as for many hundreds of surf 
fishermen. 

In spite of the very evident decline 
in striped bass, the 1936 Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest produced one of 
the best specimens ever taken on rod and 
reel. In fact, as far as we can ascertain, 
this is the largest taken since the 73- 
pound world’s record fish for rod and reel 


NUMBER of years ago, when the 
A striped bass gathered along our 


By SETH BRIGGS 


was caught in 1913. Credit is due Arthur 
S. Clarke of Jamestown, Rhode Island. 
His first-prize striper weighed exactly 65 
pounds—the largest caught in twenty- 
three years! It was 54 inches in length 
and 33 in girth. 

An eel bob was the successful bait. 
Mr. Clarke’s tackle consisted of a Pflue- 
ger surf rod, a 250-yard Pflueger Capitol 
reel and an Ashaway 15-thread line. But 








Arthur Clarke with his 65-pound striper—the largest 
caught in 23 years 


it’s high time we came to the story of 
his phenomenal catch. Any surf fisher- 
man can learn something from reading 
this master fisherman’s account of where, 
when and how he landed suth an unusual 
striped bass: 

“October is probably the best month 
of the year for surf fishing in Rhode 
Island waters, and especially in James- 
town. October, 1936, was especially good 
for both stripers and bluefish. 

‘The day that I had my eventful battle 
with the 65-pound prize-winner was Octo- 
ber 22. The weather was clear and the 
wind was southwest, but very light, 
although there was a moderate sea run- 
ning. My nephews, Harry and Bill, and 
my brother Ike and I arrived at Short 
Point, our favorite fishing ground, about 
4:30 P.M. 

“In a half hour Harry was up as far 





as Ring Rock, so named for a ring bolt 
fastened into the rock to which com- 
mercial fishermen at one time tied the 
leaders of their fish traps. Harry fished 
there ten or fifteen minutes and moved 
farther north. Then Ike started fishing 
at Ring Rock. He tried it about ten min- 
utes; then he too pulled stakes and 
moved along. 

“My turn came to try Ring Rock. 
I stopped there, filled my pipe, 
cut off about ten yards of line 
and rigged up fresh, putting on 
an eel bob. Although I had no 
great expectations, because 
both Harry and Ike had fished 
-he same spot with the same 
bait in the previous twenty 
minutes, I thought I would 
make a few casts. 

“On the first and second 
casts I felt nothing, but on 
the third cast—bang! I had 
a terrific strike, and the battle 
was on. This fish was so heavy 
that I thought at first it was a 
shark, but after he had surged 
on the line a few times I knew 
that it was a big bass. 


‘ow WAS using a very light rod, 
which I was trying for the 
first time. It was a Pflueger surf 
rod, and behaved like an old 
and tried one. I had no fear of 
the line parting, as it was a 
nearly new Ashaway 15-thread 
Cuttyhunk, the same size and 
kind of line I have used for 
years, and it certainly can stand 
a lot of hard fishing. The reel 
was a Pflueger 250-yard Capi- 
tol, and it is the finest moderate- 
ly priced reel I have ever used. 
“It seemed to me I had this 
bass on for at least half an hour, 
but Ike and Harry thought fif- 
teen to twenty minutes was 
about the correct time. Anyway, it was 
the busiest few minutes I have ever had 
fishing. The first run left me with about 
30 or 40 yards of line on my reel. Every 
time the bass came within seeing distance 
of the rocks he took a new lease on life 
and started to work all over again. When 
I finally saw him out on the rocks, I 
realized I had caught the largest striped 
bass I had ever seen. 

“T never expect to get a striper as big 
as this again, but I certainly will keep 
trying.” 

Another Rhode Island fisherman, Clif- 
ton L. Tallman, took Second Prize with 
a beautiful 52-pounder. He also caught 
his fish while surf fishing with an eel bob. 
His story is proof that there are few 
medicines that have more curing power 
than a little time spent hunting or fishing. 

“For three (Continued on page 76) 
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Edited by BOB NICHOLS 
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ARMS 4%?" 
AMMUNITIO 


Fitting the Gun to Misfit Vision 


AST month in this space we expressed 
ourselves critically on the subject 
of the cast-off shotgun stock. In 
speaking of “cast-off” we of course 

refer to the gun so stocked for the right- 
handed shooter. For the left-handed shoot- 
er, the corresponding term is “cast-on.” 
But throughout this discussion we shall 
refer to this special stock deformation 
only in terms of the right-handed shot. 

This matter of putting cast-off in a 
shotgun stock is essentially a 


Correct application of the 
principle of cast-off 


same vertical plane from butt to muzzle. 

The odd part about it is that both Bri- 
tons and Americans were right—as far as 
they went. But it remains for an ob- 
server at this late date to call attention to 
the fact that the principle of the cast-off 


stock can be employed without dislocating 
the vertical coincidence of axes between 
gun stock and sighting rib. And we be- 
lieve the illustrations accompanying this 
article show how this may be accom- 
plished quite simply. 

In the first place, the principle of the 
cast-off stock would never be employed at 
any time if (1) all shooters had their mas- 
ter eye on their gun-side; or (2) if some 
shooters, oddly moulded physically, didn’t 

have wide faces, jowls, short 





British idea. The Britons orig- 
inated it. Our American gun- 
makers do not use the principle 
of cast-off in their shotgun 
stocks—that is, not unless an 
order is sent to their custom 
gun departments specifically re- 
questing that cast-off be in- 
cluded in the stock. 

American and British shoot- 
ers may well wonder at this 
wide divergence of opinion— 
because corking good shots 
may be found in approximate- 
ly equal group percentages on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

British gunmakers long ago 
came to the conclusion that it 
would be advantageous to the 
shooter’s skill to bring the 
breech of the gun in toward 
the center of the shooter’s face. 
To accomplish this, the stock 
of the gun was bent laterally 
at an outward angle—so that 
the vertical plane of the stock 
no longer coincided with the 
vertical plane of the sighting 
line. This rather startling de- 
parture from the old idea of 
having stock and sighting rib 
in the same vertical plane 
seemed desirable for a num- 
ber of reasons. These reasons 
will be mentioned later. 

The Americans, on the oth- 
er hand, did not like this idea. 
American gunmakers—and 
shooters, too—sensed that this 
destruction of the vertical co- 
incidence of axes (of stock and 
sighting rib) prevented the 
gun from being a weapon that 
could be pointed automatically, 
without rather close and con- 
scious attention from the eyes. 
The Americans held that we 
point more “instinctively” with 
a straight stick—or at least 
with a “stick” that is in the 
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necks with wide shoulders, or 
eyes set more closely together 
than normal; or (3) if all 
right-handed but left-eyed 
shooters closed the off-side eye 
and shot one-eyed. 

The application of the prin- 
ciple of the cast-off stock in 
shotgun shooting is invoked by 
the reverse of the foregoing 
reasons. But for the most part, 
the principle of the cast-off 
stock goes hand in hand with 
binocular or two-eyed shoot- 
ing—which is the correct and 
by far the most advantageous 
method of gun-pointing, where 
it is possible to employ it. 


Y suggestion is a com- 

bination of the American 
and British ideas. I advocate 
the retention of the vertical 
coincidence of axes—so that 
the shotgun may still be han- 
dled automatically, as a straight 
stick, with stock and rib in the 
same vertical plane. That’s the 
American part of it. 

I also recommend the appli- 
cation of the cast-off prin- 
ciple—the British idea—yet 
prevent the two from clashing 
together by relegating the cast- 
off to the comb—where it be- 
longs. The drawings accom- 
panying this article will inter- 
pret what I mean—though of 
course these drawings show 
the cast-off greatly exagger- 


The British cast-off stock (left) 
is correct in principle, though 
incorrect in point of applica- 
tion. American stock (center) 
preserves gun’s automatic 
pointing quality, but is also 
open to criticism. Stock with 
cast-off comb (right) combines 
advantages of both ideas 
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A movie camera! Jane 
wants to get me one for 
Christmas—but I|’m not 


so sure | can support it... 
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...Why the doubt? Nowadays home movies don’t 
have to cost a lot— CINE-KODAK EIGHT was 


designed to change all that 














OU, too, are keen to “bag” a 
brace of birds with a movie 
camera—to “‘fish” a favorite stream 
right on your own home movie screen 
—and you’d let your particular Santa 
Claus know it, too—if only you 
could swing the cost of movie making. 
You can, easily. Ciné-Kodak Eight 
is specially designed to bring movie 
making comfortably within the 
reach of almost every one. 

A 25-foot roll of black-and-white 
film for Ciné-Kodak Eight costs only 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. Yet it 
runs as long on the screen as 100 


feet of amateur standard home movie 
film—gives you 20 to 30 movie 
scenes, each as long as the average 
scene in the newsreels. 


Full color with Kodachrome 


Load the Eight with Kodachrome Film, 
and you can make movies in color— 
gorgeous full color. Simple to make as 
black-and-white, and the cost is just a 
few cents more a scene. No extra equip- 
ment needed. The color is in the film. 
See sample movies in black-and-white 
and in full-color Kodachrome at your 
dealer’s .. . Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ated for the purpose of clear illustration. 

To remind you of how basically sound 
is the American custom in this respect, 
did you ever try to snap-shoot with an 
English gun with cast-off stock, particu- 
larly where the cast-off was at the maxi- 
mum of 34-inch? Maybe you can do it 
successfully. I can’t. I am convinced that 
to snap-shoot—that is, to fire the gun ac- 
curately, depending chiefly on the guidance 
of your trained hands’ pointing sense—it 
is absolutely essential for the gun-butt, the 
trigger hand and the fore-end hand to be 
in the same vertical plane. 

Also, to give you an idea of how thor- 
oughly correct is the British idea of the 
cast-off stock—did you ever try shooting 
an American gun (in the single vertical 
plane from butt-plate to muzzle) with both 
eyes open, but with your master eye on 
the opposite of your gun-side? This can- 
not be done successfully either—not with- 
out alterations which substantially amount 
to employing the cast-off principle. 

I myself had to accomplish this with 
an American gun some years back—after 
I had determined to find a way in which 
I could shoot with both eyes open. That 
was a real job I cut out for myself, be- 
lieve me, and [il tell you why: 

First of all, I am intensely right-handed 
in my shooting, simply cannot shoot from 
the left shoulder with a shotgun. Also, my 
master eye is on my left side. I am what 
the professor sharks call a crossed-dex- 
tral—right-handed but left-eyed. So the 
only way I could accomplish binocular 
shooting with an American gun was to 
shorten up my gun stock to about 13% 
inches. Then, in shooting, I'd seat the gun- 
butt clear in to the base of my neck and 
push the right side of my face against 
(and partly over) the thin extremity of a 
thin comb, thereby achieving what my 
oculist calls “perfect fusion.” 


EFORE I had a better term for it sug- 
gested to me, I used to refer to this 
trick of pressing the sighting line farther 
in toward the middle of my face as achiev- 
ing “optical balance” or “visual balance.” 
All it means is that I pulled the sighting 
rib far enough in towards the middle of 
my face so that the power of both eyes 
seemed to be balanced in what might be 
termed “visual equilibrium’—so that my 
binocular or two-eyed vision would hold on 
a true line without being pulled off to the 
left by the dominant left master eye. 

My oculist informs me, however, that 
not only visual power is involved here, 
but the eye muscles as well. So that the 
term “perfect fusion” more accurately de- 
scribes a point between the lines of vision 
of my two eyes where not only the vision 
of both eyes is “balanced” or fused into 
one sighting line, but where the optical 
muscles also are about equally balanced. 

I may be taking in a lot of territory, 
but I doubt seriously whether there is an- 
other shooting writer anywhere in the 
country today who can speak from more 
first-hand experience in overcoming visual 
inequalities and defects in wingshooting. 

I certainly do not wish the foregoing 
statement to be taken as cocky bragga- 
docio. I simply want to impress upon you 
that I am not expressing a mere opinion, 
or advancing a theory. What I tell you 
has been gleaned from some years of rath- 
er difficult, but most interesting, personal 
experience, 

I think my own experience may be 
valuable to others, because there are thou- 
sands of shooters throughout the world 
who might otherwise never realize that 
the character of their vision is the one 
big obstacle that temporarily bars them 
from becoming good wing shots. 

The average first-rate wingshooting au- 
thority is usually a “natural born” shot, 


Field 


therefore has little conception of the opti- 
cal oddities that can prevent a shooter 
from becoming a good shot. For this rea- 
son, the shooter with poor or unbalanced 
vision seldom if ever may get any definite 
information on what is actually the mat- 
ter with his own gun-pointing. He may 
lay his poor skill at the door of poor coach- 
ing. He may even give up shooting alto- 
gether, in baffled disgust. 

I have seen one shooter, for instance, 
who had a bad habit of “leading with his 
shoulder.” He would tilt his head sharply 
over the gun’s comb and drop his right 
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from the left shoulder, aiming with the 
left eye and keeping both eyes wide open— 
although coordination of trigger finger on 
the left hand is distressingly poor. By 
preference, I shoot the rifle from the right 
shoulder and close the left eye. 

I shoot the pistol from either hand, 
though preferably from the right—but 
from either side keep both eyes wide open 
and aim with the /eft eye. 

As an added tribulation, when my eyes 
are slightly tired by excessive aiming they 
will not hold their “point of fixation.” 1 
can shoot only about five shots from a 





Yes, it appears they do a bit of shooting over at these British shooting schools. 


Here’s the accumulated pile of empties 


shoulder on the swing—particularly on 
crossing skeet targets. This resulted in 
muzzle-lift and over-shooting. I repeatedly 
coached him—occasionally even scoffed at 
him for his apparent inability to over- 
come what I thought was merely a bad 
habit. 

Then one day this shooter visited a good 
oculist—who found him afflicted with 
hyperphoria. That is, he couldn’t see a 
horizontal line as being horizontal. To 
him, a horizontal line appeared inclined. 
So he tilted his head unconsciously to 
make correction. Therefore, no amount 
of coaching on earth could keep him from 
dropping that shoulder. But the oculist 
prescribed lenses that largely compensated 
for this visual defect—and this man’s 
shooting subsequently showed immediate 
improvement. 

In referring to the “natural born” shot, 
one occasionally hears the opinion ad- 
vanced that there ain’t no such animal— 
that good shots are made, not born. Good 
shots are made, of course. Practice makes 
perfect. But my, oh my, how rapidly that 
neophyte comes along who is so fortunate 
as to have not only good vision, but ad- 
vantageously balanced vision. The for- 
tunate possession of these visual advan- 
tages stamps the neophyte as a “natural’— 
and after an equal amount of practice, he 
will always be a better shot than the chap 
who, visually speaking, is not a “natural 
born.” 

As an example of one who was far from 
naturally equipped for wingshooting, may 
I cite the following case history: 

First of all, I have two of the four 
general defects in human _ vision—far- 
sightedness and astigmatism. Also, I am 
definitely left-eyed and (at this late day) 
unchangeably right-handed. For at least 
twenty-five years I shot with one eye 
closed, or partly closed—having changed 
over to binocular or two-eyed shooting 
only within the last seven years. 

I now wing-shoot with both eyes open 
and from the right shoulder, but with 
shortened stock and right side of my face 
pressed well over a thin comb. 

I can shoot the rifle in prone position 


at the West London Shooting Grounds 


rifle with iron sights, ten shots from a 
rifle with telescope sight, and about thirty 
shots from the pistol (with both eyes 
open and aiming with the left eye) before 
my eye is too tired to hold its point of 
fixation. I must then take a short rest 
period before continuing shooting. 

In wingshooting, I must shoot very fast 
—must usually snap-shoot, paying only 
the slightest possible attention to the gun 
barrel. If I ride my target, or if I aim too 
closely with the barrel in conscious view, 
my left master eye pulls me off the target 
—to the left. 

Yet, with all these annoying deficiencies 
a man may still become a fair wing shot— 
provided he thoroughly understands those 
deficiencies and avoids bearing down too 
hard on his weak spots. 


S you may imagine, my shooting has 
been a constant problem to me ever 
since I was old enough to reason out the re- 
lationship between cause and effect. But at 
the same time, I will venture to say that 
my shooting has given me more food for 
speculation and analysis, and therefore 
more real interest and pleasure, than is 
gleaned by the “natural born” shot who 
has never had any inkling of the fact that 
all men are not “born free and equal” 
in shooting—or in anything else. 

Now—when I say that I changed from 
one-eyed wingshooting to binocular wing- 
shooting, don’t imagine for a moment that 
it was an easy job, or a job accomplished 
over a week-end. It took me about two 
years to do the trick and I probably fired 
not less than 20,000 shells on the skeet 
field. I owe this much to skeet—a great 
deal. I never could have had sufficient prac- 
tice on game—nor would I have attempted 
to change over my shooting style on 
feathered game. 

The relationship of the shooter’s vision 
to his gun is the most important funda- 
mental in all shooting—and most terribly 
important in wing- -shooting. Therefore, if 
there is any puzzlement i in your shooting— 
even the slightest suspicion that your vi- 
sion is contributing to your not-so-good 
performance with the shotgun—my ad- 
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vice is to see an oculist at once. Consult 
the best oculist you can find—and see an 
oculist, not a mere spectacle merchant. 

This whole business of seeing, as ap- 
plied to shooting, is such a broad subject 
that it is difficult not to digress inter- 
minably, once one enters on it. So we shall 
return, specifically, to the subject of the 
cast-off stock—before we lose sight of it 
entirely. For the cast-off stock does rep- 
resent a definite effort on the part of our 
British gunmaking friends to better adapt 
the left-eyed right-handed shooter to his 
shotgun. 

However, the British version of the 
cast-off stock is somewhat of a make- 
shift—a half-way measure. Its intent is 
good. But where it corrects one fault, it 
introduces a new fault. Where it makes 
possible “perfect fusion” of the shooter’s 
vision, it changes the shooter’s gun into 
a weapon that must be shot with too much 
conscious vision devoted to the gun. Thus, 
the cast-off stock sacrifices the automatic- 
pointing quality of the gun—so that the 
shooter may never handle his cast-off gun 
automatically, in  snap-shooting _ style, 
where such shooting style becomes neces- 
sary in the field. This is the style of auto- 
matic gun-pointing long ago employed and 
advocated by the great aerial shot, Doc 
Carver. 

I make a special point of this—because, 
to sacrifice the gun’s automatic pointing 
quality is to prevent the shooter from ever 
enjoying the peak of thrilling shotgun 
sport. Shooting automatically, hitting your 
target cleanly without conscious vision of 
the gun muzzle, and shooting with deadly 
accuracy in fast snap style—this, to my 
mind, is the ne plus ultra of all wing- 
shooting skill. 

I don’t say, of course, that this style of 
shooting should be employed at all times. 
There’s a place for the more deliberate 
style of shooting—and also definitely a 
place for the automatic type of shooting 
just described, which we generally refer 
to as snap-shooting. Yet no man may call 
himself a finished shot who is not master 
of the automatic snap style as well as the 
more primary “rifle-aiming” style of shot- 
gun shooting. 

There is another fault inherent in the 
British version of the cast-off stock. The 
wide cast-off particularly is quite likely 
to let the arm muscles, rather than the 
heavier shoulder muscles, absorb recoil— 
with discomforting effect. 

But the most damning fault is the one 
already described—that the cast-off stock 
prevents butt-plate, trigger hand and fore- 
end hand from occupying proper place- 
ment in the same vertical plane—thereby 
preventing automatic gun-pointing, and 
necessitating more or less conscious “aim- 
ing” of the gun-barrel. 

In other words, to attempt to snap-shoot 
with wide cast-off stock will cause one to 





A Service to Readers 


THs department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











miss to the right. At least this is the effect 
on me—though the late W. W. Greener, in 
The Gun and Its Development, disagrees 
with my experience, saying: “The stock 
being always cast off to the right has a 
tendency to make the barrels shoot to the 
left—more especially the left barrel; al- 
though the pull-off corrects this tendency 
in a certain degree.” 

My opinion, however, is based on my 
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;most recent association with the cast-off 
|stock—a 5'%4-pound 2-inch-chamber 12- 
| gauge—on which the trigger pulls were 
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RIKOTA HIVLA 


(meaning ‘‘Flexible’’ in the Sioux language) 


REAT hunters, the Indians would have 

appreciated at once the advantages of 
Goodrich Litentufs on trips through the 
woods. 

You could run a mile—and a fast one—in 
these comfortable sportsman’s boots. They’re 
snug-fitting, yes, but so downright flexible 
that they won’t rub or chafe no matter how 
much or how fast you move about. They’re 
light-weight, too—lighter than you ever 
thought hunting boots could be. Try on a 
pair today! 

Besides the Sportsman illustrated, there 
are many other Goodrich Litentufs—includ- 
ing models for women. Write for illus- 
trated folder. B. F. Goodrich Co., Footwear 
Division, Watertown, Mass. 


The Litentuf Sports- 
man—12" and 16" 
height. Close- fitting 
stretchable ankle, 
flexible upper, 
sponge cushion in- 
sole. 
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B. F. Goodrich Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, “Cooking and Serving Game Dishes.” 
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excessively heavy. Thus, the heavy trigger 


| pull on so light a gun may have overcome 
/not only the left-shooting tendency of the 


cast-off stock—but may also have actually 
caused the gun to right-shoot in my hands ; 
for the light-weight gun must always be 
held rather lightly for best results. 

My own suggestion of putting the cast- 
off only in the comb—that is, combining 
the British “cast-off” advantage with the 
American idea of keeping stock and sight- 
ing rib in vertical coincidence—this seems 
to offer the advantages of both ideas, yet 
appears to remove the disadvantage of 
each. 

Of course the problem of the right- 
handed left-eyed shooter is best solved by 
teaching oneself to shoot (with both eyes 
open) from the left shoulder. This can 
probably be accomplished in the great ma- 
jority of cases, particularly where the 
shooter is under thirty years of age. Cer- 
tainly it should prove no difficult trick for 
the boy in the early stage of his gun-train- 
ing to learn to shoot from either shoulder. 

3ut as the years mount up, one grows 
older; and if one finds here that he cannot 


| switch gun-sides and learn to shoot from 


the opposite shoulder, then the next-best 
solution of the problem is to go to the 
cast-off comb. 

How much cast-off at the comb, would 
you say, would be required for the average 
left-eyed right-handed shot? Quite impos- 
sible to answer this question. There is no 
such thing, I imagine, as an average di- 
mension in this case. Trying to achieve the 
point of “perfect fusion” with the aid of 
cast-off at the comb must of necessity be a 
most delicate adjustment. There is only one 
spot that is definitely “right” for each in- 
dividual shooter in this classification. 

I do not think the try-gun, which one 
usually finds in the shops of our best cus- 
tom stock makers, would be of much use 
in this case. A shooting test would be re- 
quired, it seems to me. Possibly the only 
way to achieve fit would be by trial and 
error, with resultant ruination of several 
expensive stocking jobs before correct cast- 
off at comb could be determined. However, 
I may be over-estimating the complexity 
of this part of the problem, and would pre- 
fer to leave this to the ingenuity and skill 
of the custom stock maker. 

Also, it seems to me that the individual 
shooter might accomplish much for him- 
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Edwards will have none of it 


| self by patient experimentation with rasp 


and plastic wood—then let the custom 
stock maker follow his rough model. 

Correct cast-off at the comb might 
amount to only %-inch, *4¢-inch, or pos- 
sibly 44-inch. The correct amount of comb 
cast-off necessary in the case of the in- 
dividual shooter is pure speculation from 
my standpoint—so please don’t ask an im- 
possible-to-answer question. 

Then again, proper cast-off at the comb 
for the right-handed shot who has entirely 
lost the sight of his right eye might amount 
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to a full inch, or more. For the shooter in 
this unfortunate situation, however, I 
should recommend the standard cast-off 
stock; also maximum heel-drop and low 
comb, A shooter with this extreme disabil- 
ity could scarcely be expected to handle 
his gun automatically anyway; therefore 
the gun’s automatic-pointing quality need 
not be retained. 

But for the shooter with two eyes, yet 
left-eyed and unchangeably right-handed, 
who wants to shoot with both eyes open— 
and who of course wants the automatic- 
pointing quality of his gun retained—here 
the correct place to apply the cast-off prin- 
ciple is at the comb—not in bending the 
whole stock axis out of vertical coincidence 
with the sighting rib. 

—Bos NICHOLS 


DEER—AND HORSES 
By Ben T. Young 


HE jagged crests of the Big Horns 

were black against the fathomless 
blue of the star-studded sky as two men 
led their saddled horses from a dim-lit 
barn, mounted and rode away. The sound 
of hoofs, now muffled in dust, now clatter- 
ing over stones, now splashing through 
water as they forded the stream, then 
silence except for the murmur of Wolf 
Creek, chuckling over its escape from the 
canyon. Across, the horsemen headed up 
a valley between two ranges of hills. The 
dark branches of the evergreens along the 
trail kept up a continuous low complaint 
like a never-ending sigh and once, far 
ahead, a coyote howled. The horses walked 
briskly with nodding heads and springy 
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He regards me truculently 


steps, now and again doing a bit of fool- 
ish prancing as they passed some particu- 
larly shadowy space, filled with starlight 
and mystery. 

On and on they rode, with only the creak 
of saddle leather and an occasional mut- 
ter from one or the other. One mile, two 
miles and finally the gray dawn touched 
the white crests of the peaks far above 
them. 

Three miles, four miles and the sun 
topped the rim of the valley, filling it with 
a rosy glow. The riders stopped and one 
produced a pair of glasses and scanned the 
sides of the hills. His horse curveted about 
and he dismounted, looped the reins in the 
crook of his arm and looked again. Shak- 
ing his head, he put away the glasses, 
climbed into the saddle and they rode on. 

Full daylight reveals them armed, each 
with a booted rifle beneath his leg. The 
trail winds up, through a grove of aspens, 
the twinkling golden leaves contrasting 
sharply with the dark foliage of the ad- 
jacent spruce, then along the bare flank 
of a hill, rocky and scarred by an old 
forest fire. The man in the lead reins in 
sharply and points up the slope—deer, a 
band of them—two bucks and big fellows— 
they’re running now—soon they'll be over 
the crest. Almost as one, both men hit the 
ground with their rifles in their hands— 
two safety catches click, two shots shatter 
the quiet of the valley and two bucks 
cease their leaps and bounds to slide and 
roll down the slope. Unusual perhaps, but 
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we have hunted much together, Tom and 
I, and each knows the other’s ways. 

The firing was too much for my horse, 
Edwards, who has always retained his own 
ideas as to how much a horse should put 
up with and he laid back his pointed, hairy 
ears and galloped away. Some of the amaz- 
ingly accurate remarks which followed 
him into the aspen grove must have in- 
trigued him for he stopped and allowed 
himself to be caught and led up the hili- 
side in quest of the fallen bucks. Low 
patches of gray brush that look like hairy 
coats, bits of tree limbs that look like 
horns, countless rocks that look like white 
rumps—the very devil of a place and no 
snow to aid us. We search and search and 
finally stumble on one and then the oth- 
er—now for the part of shooting which 
I loathe. 

A quarter hour of surgery and we are 
ready to load, a job to try men’s souls 
under any circumstances, but particularly 
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so on a steep incline. Soothing horse talk, 
cursing, grunting, for a full grown mule 
deer is a bit on the heavy side, and we 
finally get one properly lashed down in 
Tom’s saddle. Now for the other—but 
Edwards, still spooky from the recent un- 
pleasantness, will have none of it. Time 
and again we attempt it and time and again 
he refuses to countenance the business at 
all. We try a blindfold and once the buck 
is all but in the saddle when a snort and 
a leap upset the lot of us. The result is 
brilliant. Men, horse, deer, all garnished 
with parts of the latter’s insides of which 
I do not know the names. 

Now Tom is a mild man but he can be 
stirred and after the use of a few of the 
rich expletives which one inevitably picks 
up during long association with horses he 
stalks off, leading his outfit and promis- 
ing to come back with some sort of a this 
and that pack animal. He hobbles down 
the trail in his cowpuncher’s boots, his 
horse now and again turning his head 
skittishly to regard his hairy burden. They 
become a mere speck, then disappear en- 
tirely, 


PLONE, excepting for Edwards, who oc- 
casionally ceases his browsing to glare 
truculently at me. A bit of time for men- 
tal and physical repose, an opportunity 
that comes but seldom for too many of 
us, I light my pipe and find a comfortable 
seat. Peace—contentment. A languorous 
breeze now and again brings the wild tang 
of sage and juniper. Overhead white 
clouds are forming and moving and a 
hawk floats in lazy circles. He swoops near 
me, wheels, and as the sun strikes his back 
itis golden bronze from wing tip to wing 
tip, Far below, a magnificent panorama 
of valley stretches, bare and broken, to the 
Wolf Mountains in the distance, their 
slopes treeless and streaked with brilliant 
color: red, buff, yellow and gray-blue. 

A little nearer, the old cow-town of 
Ranchester and nearer still a patch of tim- 

Tt, tawdry and dull without its leaves, 
where once Black Bear and Old David and 
their Arapahoes tangled with Connor’s 
lue-coated troopers. Low-hanging dust 
Clouds—cattle moving or mayhap a band 
ot horses. A white spot on the stream 
bank—my cabin where Jerry the dog will 
be moping about, hoping that tomorrow 
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Well, I did and let me tell you, there isn’t an- 
other whiskey in the world that makes me so 
enthusiastic. The first time I rolled it around 
my tongue, I was fascinated. What a richly dis- 
tinctive flavor! Naturally, I kept ordering 
Bushmills after that. After I’d enjoyed the sev- 
enth drink, no other whiskey seemed to satisfy 
me — and when you taste Bushmills, you'll 
understand why. 

It’s so rich and smooth. It’s so mild and soft. 
Whether it’s due to its nine years of aging or to 
the way it’s made — I don’t know. All I can say 
is, it certainly deserves its fine world-wide rep- 
utation as the de luxe whiskey from Ireland. 


‘BUSHMILLS WHISKEY - 
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If you want more comfort— 
more real enjoyment—on 
hunting trips—be sure you’re wearing Hood Sports- 
man’s Footwear! It entitles you to tramp through 
the woods all day long without feeling that leg 
fatigue that comes from heavy, cumbersome boots. 

Hood has specially designed these modern hunt- 
ing boots to fit snugly around the instep and heel, 
yet to “give” with every movement you make. 
Their extreme light-weight takes an awful burden 
off your feet. The full-length cushion insole is an 
insulator against heat and cold, as well as a shock- 
absorber. Styles for women, too. 
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he and I may go gunning for pheasants. 
Cloud shadows—the whole valley seems 
fluid under the ever-varying distribution of 
light. Edwards whinnies and I look for the 
cause. Tom, again in the saddle and lead- 
ing a pack horse who ambles along dis- 
contentedly as pack horses will. 

Edwards regards, with horrified admira- 
tion, the nonchalance with which the more 
humble member of his species accepts the 
terrifying load. Always an independent 
thinker, however, he refuses to be influ- 
enced by another’s actions. I attempt to 
replace my rifle in its scabbard and, with 
a grunt of horror, he does a veritable fan- 
dango at the far end of the reins. I attempt 
to mount with the rifle in_my hand while 
Tom explodes in mirth. Feeling that be- 
fore we’re through I'll more than likely 
be poured out of the saddle, we seek a 
more level and less rocky place to continue 
the argument. I let him sniff the piece from 
butt to muzzle. He inspects it carefully 
after the manner of a very young lieuten- 
ant looking for trouble. Satisfied finally, 
he allows me to pack up and get aboard. 

Gone now are the shadowy spaces and 
the trail is dappled with the light and 
shade of wide set trees, now covered with 
fallen leaves which rustle underfoot, now 
with the stiff gray-green needles of the 
jack pine. No more do the horses walk 
briskly and prance foolishly. Weary, they 
are thinking only of home and being turned 
loose to roll and grunt and rise again to 
feed. No more do Tom and I anxiously 
scan the hillsides for game, for we have 
our deer—but more than that, we've had 
a rare day of sport. For while it’s nice 
to bring back some trophy, a head, a pair 
of horns, to prove one’s skill, there is so 
much more to hunting than the mere kill- 
ing of game—the delight of wild scenery, 
the exhilaration of bodily exercise in pure 
air, the inspiring sense of solitude and the 
moment or two when one’s blood boils up 
with heightened and virile living at having 
done something well—this is the true hap- 
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| piness of the sportsman. 


NEW WEAVER ’SCOPES 


NEWS item which regrettably could 
not be placed in this Department last 
| month, because of space limitations, is the 
| production of two new all-calibre hunting 


|’scopes by W. R. Weaver. These are the 


Models 330, of 234-power magnification, 
and the 440, of 4-power. We have tested 
the 330 and found it of excellent optical 
and mechanical quality. We should prefer 
the 330—first of all, because 234-power 
magnification is a god’s-plenty ; second, be- 
cause it is of slightly less weight and 
length than the 4-power 440 ; third, because 


jof its more easily adaptable eye-relief. 


Weaver 330S on Savage Model 99 





W eaver 330C on Winchester Model 70 
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The 330 is made in two types, as is also 
the case with the 440. Both ’scopes are 
made with windage and elevation control 
adjustable (1) by adjustment screws 
equipped with lock nuts and (2) with 
quarter-minute click adjustment. Identifi- 
cation of either type is made by the letter 
following the model number—the 330S, for 
instance, meaning that windage and eleva- 





The Stith mount—a new rifle-’scope mount 

now on the market. Above is a Stith- 

mounted Weaver 29S telescope on a .22 
calibre Winchester M69 





Stith-mounted Zeiss Zeilklein on Reming- 

ton M30-S. Mount permits low ’scope posi- 

tion, is ruggedly put together, wide be- 

tween bases, and well adapted for carrying 
in the saddle boot 





Stith-mounted Zeiss Zeilklein on the Win- 
chester M70. Note safety alteration 


tion is controlled by screw-and-lock-nut 
adjustment, while the 330C means click 
adjustment. 

We favor the adjustment screws equip- 
ped with lock nuts—that is, the S type. 
See no reason for a click mount on a 
hunting rifle—and of course in connection 
with these two ‘scopes we are thinking 
only in terms of the big-game rifle. For the 
woodchuck hunter, armed with the .22 
Hornet, here one might prefer to go to 
the click mount. But for big-game hunting, 
carrying in saddle scabbard and so on, the 
adjustment screws with lock nuts will be 
more satisfactory in the long run, we feel. 

These two new numbers are the top- 
notchers in the Weaver line. The 330 I 
examined appears to be very fine optically 
—and the telescope barrel is of first-grade 
Weaver quality, of steel, blued and pol- 
ished. The 330 retails for $27.50 and the 
440 for $32.50. Both prices include mounts 
and attachment screws. 

In both ’scopes the taper post reticule is 
standard, although the crosshair type is 
furnished on order. 

Weaver writes me that they ran into an 
unforeseen and regrettable misfortune on 
*scopes shipped during the three weeks 
along about the middle of August. Seems 
that a batch of material for lens seals 
turned out defective. About two weeks 
after scopes were assembled with this lens 
sealing material it was noticed a slight 
film had formed over the face of the lens, 
making the ’scope appear foggy or smoky. 
Evidently some substance, exuded from the 
lens seals, deposited on the lens. 

Inasmuch as this defective material had 
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been used for about three weeks, there will 
of course be some cries of dissatisfaction 
from purchasers of Weaver models. Di- 
rect purchasers, however, have all been 
addressed by Weaver, inquiring after the 
quality of the ’scope and offering imme- 
diate adjustment. The manufacturer’s only 
worry is that a number of ’scopes were 
shipped out to dealers during this period— 
and if the reader of this paragraph has had 
any such condition show up in his Weaver 
*scope, recently purchased, all he has to do 
is to shoot it back to the maker for immedi- 
ate correction or replacement. 

Irritating little things like this will hap- 
pen in the best of families—but it is the 
reliable manufacturer who goes more than 
half-way to correct a fault that was a bit 
beyond his responsibility. 

Weaver advises that this defective lens 
sealing material was used on ’scopes ship- 
ped during the first two or three weeks of 
August, and in all models excepting the 
333 and the 355. 

B. N. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NON-SLIP BUTT FOR SAFETY 


I am contemplating buying a deer rifle. Have 
in mind the Savage Model 99-T in the .300 
calibre—or the 99-R in either the .300 or .303 
calibre, whichever you recommend. Want to know 
which calibre is best suited for hunting in Penn- 
sylvania where it is moderately wooded. I prefer 
the 99-T because of its lightness in the .300 
calibre with 22-inch barrel. Do not like the 20- 
or 24-inch barrels in the other calibres. 

=. G, (Pennsylvania) 


Ans.—The Savage .300 calibre is excellent, 
but I do not care particularly for your choice of 
the Model 99-T. This rifle weighs only 6% 
pounds, right handy to carry, but I don’t think 
an extra half-pound of weight will do any harm 
at all—particularly with as peppy a cartridge as 
the .300 Savage. You say you are also con- 
sidering the Model 99-R—a better choice. Better 
still would be the 99-RS which comes equipped 
with tang aperture sight and sling strap. 

If you are ordering this rifle from the factory 
ask them to put on a rubber non-slip butt-plate— 
to prevent slippage at your shoulder when firing. 
Pachmayer ee such a butt plate. Without this 
non-slip feature, should recoil kick the butt under 
your arm when she lets go, there is a_ possibility 
of having the eye injured by coming into force- 
ful contact with the upstanding tang sight. This 
is the one bad feature of the tang sight on a heavy 
calibre. But the rubber non-slip butt-plate should 
normally take care of this. B. N 


BULLET DROP 


I have quite a few ballistic tables that show 
the path a bullets from muzzle to target, with 
rifle sighted for a given range; but none that 
show the drop of bullet beyond the range the 
rifle is sighted for I shall greatly appreciate any 
advice you can give me as to’where such infor- 
mation could be obtained. Possibly you know of a 
good book on exterior ballistics t might buy. 

J. G. H. (New York) 


Ans.—If possible, get a copy of The Modern 
Rifle—Practical Exterior Ballistics, This book is 
by Bevis & Donovan and was published in 1917 
by the authors at Butte, Montana. It is possible 
the book is no longer in print—in which case, 
try to get some of the second-hand book dealers 
to trace it down for you. It contains the mathe- 
matical formulae you are looking for. 

Also, drop a line to Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, East Alton, Ill, and get a copy of the 
Western Ammunition Handbook which has in- 
corporated in it a graphic chart to help the 
rifleman approximate bullet trajectories from vari- 
ous calibres. 

A neat little axiom you might paste in your 
hat for the present is as follows: The total drop 
of a bullet at any range is almost exactly four 
times its mid-range trajectory height. For éx- 
ample, take the 180-grain bullet of the .30-06 
leaving the muzzle at 2700 f.s. When fired at 
300-yard range, this bullet has a 6.7-inch mid- 
range trajectory height—at the 150-yard mark. 
From the muzzle out to the 300-yard point the 
bullet drops nearly 27 inches. — 


BALLED SHOT—POOR PATTERNS 


I understand that Remington is making some 
2-inch 12-gauge shells for upland game, and to 
reduce recoil. Can these shells be used in a regular 
12-gauge chambered for 234-inch shells? Would 
they lead up the cone too much? 

I. D. W., Jr. (Pennsylvania) 


Ans.—Yes, Remington is loading the 2-inch 
12-gauge shells, though specifically only to be used 
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I have seen a miracle. In the laboratories of Du 
Pont I saw their chief chemist take 2 mouthful of 
cigarette smoke, place his lips on my rainproofed 
Buck Skein, and blow smoke through the fabric. 
Then a steady stream of water poured on the 
Jacket, without a let-up, for twenty-four hours. 
Yet not one drop of water seeped through. 


I named this new discovery ‘‘Ventilized’’ Buck 
Skein because it is founded on the principles of 
ventilation. Invisible to the naked eye there are 
millions of ‘‘pores’’ which open up their tiny win- 
dows and help the perspiration to evaporate. These 
microscopic ‘‘windows’’ allow your body to 
breathe and throw off the injurious toxins gene- 
rated by the sweat glands. Yes, the Ventilized 
Buck Skein Jacket guards your health because it 
keeps you bone dry in a drenching rain without get- 
ting you clammy inside from excess body moisture. 
My new Buck Skein is WARMER. It keeps the 
natural heat of your body iz and the rain, snow 
and cold out, After practical tests, hunters told me 
of its great comfort. Scientific tests proved, with 
greater accuracy, why it retains heat to such an 
amazing degree. Furthermore, it is softer, lighter 
in weight and more pliable for quick gun action. 
Buck Skein has been a great Jacket for over a gen- 
eration because I am constantly improving it while 
retaining its best and tried features. These are:— 
water-tight seams; inner fleece lining; big pockets 
with inner slit; adjustable wrist straps; Talon 
Slide; and a big storm collar. The colors are fast: 
“‘Arctic’’ Blue and ‘‘Honey’’ Brown. 

So, Go To Your Dealer Now! However, if he has 
not received his first shipment of my new ‘‘Ventil- 
ized’’ Buck Skeins, mail the coupon, enclose your 
check or money order and I'll see that you get your 
Jackets immediately. Carrying charges prepaid. 

As ever, 


Buck Shion S% 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C-12, New York City & 
Ship the“Ventilized”’ Buck Skeins as checked: § 
Colors: ‘Arctic Blue’’[] or ‘‘Honey Brown’’[] | 


How many?...... Chest size 
Here’s my check [] or money order (]8 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 
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WARM or’ DRY 


You can be comfort- 
able, even on the 
most miserable days, 
if you're wearing a 
Brown's Beach Jacket. 
No wind can get 


you. The knit-in wool 
fleece construction 
keeps in body warmth 
-- keeps out the weath- 
er. A Brown's Beach 
Jacket is soft, light and 
elastic. You can do any kind of outdoor work 
comfortably in this sturdy garment. 
You'll enjoy wearing it in the woods. It’s noise- 
less in brush - - won't catch on branches - - won't 
rip or ravel. Sportsmen everywhere say it's the 
biggest value in warmth and comfort ever 
known. A Brown's Beach Jacket is real economy 
- low in price and long wearing. Illustrated 
above is the new Zipper Jacket furnished in 
Oxford grey or navy blue. Below is the Brown's 
Beach Coat - - styles with or without collar and 
in high or low neck vests. . Sizes 36 to 50. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
carry Brown's Beach 
Jackets, send us his 
name and we will 
send you FREE folder 
of styles and prices. 
BROWN’S BEACH 
JACKET COMPANY 
612 Chandler St. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Christmas Special! 
Sheepskin SLIPPER 
tractive and durable sip, 08 Nichols 
per, made of selected “ge 


sheepskin with wool inside, ONLY 
wide turnover cuff, leather 

trim covers seams assuring $2.45 
firmness. High grade moc- Postpaid 


casin leather sole is heavy 

and flexible. Nichols’ 

100% guarantee. Sizes 3 

to 12. Only $2.45 postpaid. 
Write for new Fall Catalog. 

R. C. NICHOLS CORP. 

> | 881 Main St., Yarmouth, Me. 


Mfrs. Hunting, Fishing & Camping Equipment 
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in the new 20th Century 2-inch-chamber gun now 
being imported from England. 

Would not advise the use of the 2-inch shell in 
2%-inch chamber. The fault wouldn’t be the 
leading of the cone, but that the powder flame 
would spurt ahead of the wads in the long chamber 
and possibly fuse the shot-load—particularly in 
the smaller shot sizes. The 2-inch shell is being 
loaded with No. 9 and No. 7% chilled. I tried 
some of the 2-inch shells in a 2y 4-inch chambered 
Francotte 12-gauge recently, ‘and found some 
evidence of shot-balling—that is, shot fused to- 
gether in groups of from 3 to 7 due to intense 
heat of powder flame running ahead of the wad. 

If you want a lighter load for your 12-gauge, 
would recommend the 234-dram 1l-ounce _ 


POOR GUN FOR BEGINNER 


I am a deer hunter, but would like to hunt 
birds this fall. Do not know what type of shotgun 
I should buy for all-around use. I favor the 12- 
gauge automatic with Cutts Compensator. Would 
| appreciate any advice you would give me on this— 


| whether you approve of my choice or not—and if 
not, what do you suggest for a beginner? 


I am thirty-four years of age, 5 ft. 6% inches 
tall, and weigh 154 pounds. Can handle a rifle 
fairly well. Also tell me what shells to use on 
waterfowl and upland game. 

G. K. (New York) 


Ans.—You would make a very bad selection 
to choose a 12-gauge autoloader for field hunting. 
As a beginner, the autoloader ought to be the 
one gun for you to stay away from. Second, the 

2-gauge autoloader weighs too much for a field 
gun. 
If you are really interested in becoming a good 
wing shot in the shortest possible time, would 
recommend a Model 37 Winchester single-shot 
gun. Get it in 16-gauge with 28-inch barrel bored 
improved cylinder. Stick to the 2'4-dram 1l-ounce 
load exclusively. No. 6 shot on pheasant, duck 
and rabbit, and No. 8 shot on quail. You are 
correct in sticking to single-barrel alignment, 
however. As a rifleman you will undoubtedly do 
better work with single alignment on a shotgun. 

It may be beneath your dignity to use a single- 
shot gun, and you may disagree with me as many 
beginners do—in which case, if you must have a 


| repeater, get the Mode! 37 Ithaca pump gun in 


6'%-pound weight, 12-gauge, 26-inch barrel bored 
improved cylinder—and don’t use anything heavier 
than the standard 3-dram 1%-ounce load in shot 
sizes already mentioned. 


B. N. 
SKEET TARGETS VERSUS DUCKS 


I would like your opinion on what happened 
to my shooting on the first morning of duck 
season this year. I am capable of averaging about 
90 per cent on the skeet field, and have turned 
in scores in the high 90’s. On skeet I shoot a 

aennte pump gun with 26-inch Skeet No. 1 
bs irrel. On the opening day of the duck season I 


| used another pump (same make) with 30-inch 
| full-choke barrel. Experienced no trouble bagging 


ducks with this gun in past years—but this year 
simply could not connect. 
Do you believe it was the change in guns which 
contributed to the poor a 
G. C . (New York) 


Ans.—The reason for your trouble is fairly 
obvious. From the way your letter reads, I judge 
that you lead a flying target on the basis of a 
time interval, rather than in so many feet and 


| inches. Therefore, it seems to me that you are 








in the lead-groove of the skeet field—in other 
words, not leading your ducks far enough. Ducks 
can fly nearly twice as fast as the speed of the 
skeet target at a point where this target is usually 
broken. 

Ducks stooling over decoys can be shot very 
successfully by leading and shooting in ordinary 
skeet timing. But on passing ducks, particularly 
those coming down wind, your lead probably 
should have been double what you were actually 
giving them. 

For another thing, your timing-groove may now 
be geared to the sho:ter-barrel skeet gun. The 
short-barrel gun swings faster than the long- 
barrel gun—particularly where the long barrel is 
of extreme 30-inch length on a pump gun, There- 
fore, shooting on the basis of a time interval, 
rather than on a feet- and-inches lead, your trigger 
finger was snapping home before the longer and 


| slower-swinging full-choke barrel could be brought 


| properly ahead of the target. 

You will probably return to good form on 
grouse—provided there are any grouse to shoot. 
But as far as duck shooting is concerned, would 
recommend you equip your skeet pump gun with 
a full-choke barrel in the same 26-inch length. 
Then either swing faster, or lead ’em farther—— 
or do both. 

B. N. 


SPEED OF SKEET TARGET 


Please tell me where the skeet shooter, pic- 
tured on page 60 of your October issue, got his 
jacket. It looks like hot stuff. 

I have read Fie_p & STREAM since the turn of 
the century—and looked at the pictures, before 
I could read, in the gay nineties. Having fooled 
around with skeet intermittently “during the past 
two years I am now breaking about 96 x 100 


1937 


and would like to get in the 100-straight class, 
Have you any dope on the speed of a skeet 
target in dead air as it crosses the station-g 
boundary? Also, what is the time of fight of the 

standard skeet load at 21 -yard range? 
Major R. E. T., Jr. (Georgia) 


Ans.—The jacket in question is a Safari coat, 
sold only (I_believe) by Abercrombie & Fitch, 
New York. The price is $15. You are right—it 
is hot stuff. Soft, limp material—easy to shoot 
in—and just enough drag to the surface of the 
material to keep the gun-butt from slipping. 

As to flight speed of skeet targets—what is 
known as a fast target is one which will fly a 
total range of 56 yards in still air. This is about 
skeet average. This target starts out at a speed 
of 96 ft. per second. At 21 yards its speed has 
slowed down to about 50 ft. per second. 

As regards the velocity of shot charge with 
the standard 12-gauge skeet load consisting of 
3-dram equivalent powder charge and 1'%-ounce 
of No. 9 shot—the charge begins with a phase 
velocity of about 1180 ft. per second, At 21-yard 
range average velocity is about 810 ft. per second. 
At 30 yards, 707 ft. per second. The time required 
for the shot charge to travel 21 yards is approx- 
imately .063 second. 

B, NN. 


FAVOR LONGER SIGHTING RADIUS 


I wonder if you will give an old subscriber 
your opinion, insofar as you can at long range, 
on a problem. I am a rather poor shot in the field. 
I own three shotguns, one for duck only, a 30-inch 
12-gauge double. The second gun is a 28-inch 
12-gauge improved cylinder and modified choke, 
which I use when going out here at home, where 
I may run into pheasant, grouse, and duck all 
in the same afternoon. My third gun is a 26-inch 
16-gauge brush gun which I take when going out 
for partridge or woodcock. The guns are all the 
same make, Harper, and all the same specification 
as regards drop, stock length, pitch, etc. 

Here’s the problem. I shoot the two 12-gauge 
guns vastly better than the 16, so much so that 
it cannot be the difference in number of shot in 
the pattern. In fact, I cannot shoot the 16 at all. 
Should I stick to it and try to master the damn 
thing, or should I use only the 12 in the brush? 
Of course the 16 is a sweetheart to carry around 
all day. It weighs 5 pounds 12 ounces against 
6 pounds 6 ounces for the 12. 

I am 5 ft. 11 inches tall, 178 pounds in weight 
and keep in reasonably good condition, so of 
course can handle the heavier gun without trouble. 
But I am just pig-headed enough to like the 16. 

What’s your answer? 

G. E. T. (Massachusetts) 


Ans.—You offer just another example of the 
man who has too many guns—of varying weight 
and barrel length. However, this is a generaliza- 
tion. 

Specifically, I’ll take a long-shot guess that you 
are fifty, or over, Therefore, your eyes are be- 
ginning to focus better at a distance than close 
at hand. You see the longer 28-inch barrels of 
your 12-gauge with less effort, therefore shoot ia 
swinging momentum without spending much con- 
scious effort trying to find your barrels for align- 
ment. 

Also, you’ve grown accustomed to the 28-inch 
barrels of the 12-gauge gun. When you go to the 
16-gauge you miss the extra 2 inches of barrel 
length to help you make quick alignment. This 
may give you a feeling of uncertainty, though you 
may not be aware of it. 

For another thing, the weight differential may 
be bothering you. You may be subconsciously 
aware of a certain muzzle-lightness in going from 
the 6-pound 6-ounce 12-gauge to the 5-pound 
12-ounce 16-gauge with 2-inch shorter barrels 
You are a fair chunk of a man—therefore may 
be holding the lighter 16-gauge a little tightly. 
You might try holding it a little lighter—though 
I think this is a minor suggestion. 

Last, would advise against stubbornly trying 
to drive yourself to shoot with a gun which obvi- 
ously is not quite suited to your personal shooting 
formula, 

B. N 


ARMY MODEL COLT .38 


Recently I came into possession of a Colt 
double-action calibre .38 revolver, On the barrel 
is stamped Colt D, A. .38. On the butt is stamped 

Army Model 1901. 

I understand this revolver was discontinued by 

the makers some years ago. What is the best . 38 


load for this gun? 
M. P. E. (Alabama) 


Ans.—You_ have one of the old Army models 
used in the Service during the Philippine insur- 
rection, If I remember correctly, this gun has 
its cylinder turning in the counter-clockwise di- 
rection, contrary to modern Colt arms, but like 
the modern Smith & Wesson guns. This revolver 
was chambered for the .38 Long Colt cartridge— 
which is still loaded today, both in black powder 
and smokeless. 

The gun as originally brought out was designed 
to use a charge of 19 grains of black powder and 
a 150-grain hollow-base bullet. This was a good 
heavy charge and very effective. However, the 
weapon was discarded after = Philippine expe- 
rience, or rather during it, for the reason that 
they began experimenting with smokeless powder 
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cartridges about that time, and the smokeless 
cartridge didn’t have the shocking power of the 
old black powder load. . 


-22 WOODSMAN BEST TEACHER 


I have done rifle shooting, off and on, ever 
since I can remember, but have always had a 
burning desire to be able to do at least creditable 
work with a handgun—which I can not do. 

What would you think of the Colt Woodsman 
for a small-bore gun, and a .32-20 Colt Official 
Police for a big-bore? Also, how about the length 
of barrel? It always seems to me that the long 
barrels are muzzle-heavy, though I have been 
given to understand that handgun barrels ynder 
6 inches in length will not do good work on the 


target range. , 
R. L. (Virginia) 


Ans.—The best advice to give you to help you 
on the road towards becoming a better pistol shot 
is to recommend the purchase of no gun at present 
other than the .22 Colt Woodsman. It is not true 
that you need a long barrel to do accurate shoot- 
ing, although where a man has a steady hand 
the long barrel is perhaps the best choice. Get the 
Colt Woodsman with either 6%-inch barrel or 
44-inch barrel and you will have a most excellent 
gun. Both ‘are equipped with adjustable rear 
sights, although the longer-barrelled Woodsman 
also has an adjustable front sight which makes 
it a little better adapted to the target range 

No beginner should attempt to use heavi ier than 
22 calibre in the early stages of his training. The 
light report of the .22 keeps a man from develop- 
ing a flinch and is the best teacher in the world 
to promoté correct trigger squeeze. Also, the am- 
munition is cheap, permitting a man to get a lot 
of practice for little money. Later on, perhaps a 
year after you have learned to put them in the 
black with the .22, then get yourself a bigger 
calibre if you like. I personally have no particular 
use for the .32-20. Would recommend that you 
buy for your ‘bigger gun, later on, perhaps a Colt 
Officers Model .38 S & W Special—or if you 
want a real he-gun, get the Colt National Match 
.45 Automatic, the latter either with or without 
target sights, whichever you prefer. 

My four favorite handguns are the .22 Colt 
Woodsman with 4%-inch barrel, the .45 National 
Match Colt Automatic, a .455 Smith & Wesson 
with 3%-inch barrel, and the Colt .38 Special 
FitzGerald Model with 2-inch barrel, cut-away 
trigger-guard and hammer spur and round-cor- 
nered butt—the latter purely a pocket gun, though 
well-sighted and quite accurate. 

B. N. 


THE .22 HORNET IS BETTER 


I am in the market for an inexpensive rifle to 
use on woodchuck and other small game at ranges 
from 100 to 150 yards. 

Which calibre is the best suited to my purpose 
—the .25-20 or the .32-20? 
H. G. (New York) 


Ans.—I wouldn’t select either of the calibres 
you mention. Neither the .25-20 nor the .32-20 
is as good as the .22 Hornet. 

The .22 Hornet is one of the most beautiful 
cartridges ever developed for this sort of shoot- 
ing and is at its best within 150 yards, although 
it may be used up to 175 or even 200 yards on 
still days. The Hornet bullet in the high-speed 
cartridge leaves the muzzle at just about the same 
velocity as the Service bullet of the .30-06. It is 
accurate, flat-shooting and has plenty of killing 
power. I used a Hornet exclusively on woodchuck 
for three years, a Winchester Model 54. 

Suggest you buy the moderately- -priced Savage 
Model 23-D—and you might have Savage put on 
their No. 20 telescope sight while you are about it. 
It really requires a glass sight to do justice to 
the fine accuracy of the .22 Hornet. — 


3-SHOT SHELL LIMIT 
I have been a member of the Square Circe 
for the past four years. Recently I have been 
very much interested in the extermination of 
hawks, crows, owls, and other pests. I’ve been 
getting out in the woods pretty early this year 
and have been carrying more than three shells in 
my shotgun. 
‘Have I been breaking the law—in ignorance 
W. F. (New Work) 


Ans.—No. There is no rule against your carry- 
ing more than three shells in your shotgun— 
unless you are hunting migratory game. birds. 
The 3-shell limitation is a Federal restriction ap- 
plying only to the taking of migratory game birds 
like duck, dove and woodcock. 

B. N. 


A SCANDINAVIAN JEST? 


In the September issue of Firtp & STREAM, 
page 52, B. W. asks about the word Skeet. 
Inasmuch as I am born Norwegian, the answer 
made me curious. I think there must be some 
mistake. 

This word hardly originz ated from any Scan- 
dinavian word meaning “to shoot.” The Nor- 
wegian word is skyt—pronounced ‘‘schuet” as 
nearest but not quite correct. In Danish it would 
be the same word, but would be pronounced with 
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a hard “k.” The Swedish equivalent is “schut.” 
In short, a word pronounced as the English 
“skeet” means “dirt” in all three Scandinavian 


countries. 
O. L. G. (Ohio) 


Ans.—This is interesting—indeed mirthful if 
true. I confess I am ignorant. The National Skeet 
Shooting Association ran a cash contest in search 
of an appropriate name for the new shotgun 
game—and subsequently accepted the word 

“skeet”—and also accepted the meaning of this 
word as given by the winning competitor. 

Incidentally, I know quite a crowd of Class-F 
skeet shooters who will toss their hats in the air 
in glee over your interpretation of the name! 

B. N. 


TOO MUCH GUN-WEIGHT 


Last year I interested my wife in hunting with 
me. Bought her a low-cost 20-gauge double gun— 
the best I could afford for her at the time. This 
gun weighs 7 pounds. My wife weighs only 124 
pounds and is 5 ft. 4 inches tall. She used this 
gun last fall but didn’t get anything with it. Also, 
she seemed to tire, either because it was her first 
time in the field, or because the gun was too 
heavy—probably both. 

Is there any way we can make the gun lighter 
—or what do you think of the combination? 

F. Vi 3: (Texas) 


Ans.—Don’t wonder your wife found that gun 
somewhat unsuitable. Impossible for a woman of 
her size to handle 7 pounds of gun-weight in the 
field. Moreover, I’d seriously question the wisdom 
of buying a double gun for a beginner. It has 
been my observation that the single-barrel single- 
shot is the best choice for the beginner always. 
Here the beginner has but one shell to kill with, 
therefore uses more care in firing that one shell. 

Recommend that you buy your wife one of the 
new single-shot Model 37 Winchester guns. Get 
the gun in 20-gauge, with 28-inch barrel bored 
improved cylinder, Also, never let her use any 
heavier load than the standard 2%4-dram 7%-ounce. 
Believe you will see an improvement in her shoot- 
ing—at any rate she won’t tire out over a day’s 
tramping with this little gun. The new purchase 
won’t entail much of an investment either; the 
M37 single-shot sells for about $9 I aes, 

2 


THE ALTEMUS TRAP 


A group of boys at this preparatory school, 
encouraged by the offer of an interested alumnus 
to underwrite the expense, have formed a club 
for trapshooting. They do not wish, apparently, 
to have set up a regular skeet field, but want to 
effect some sort of compromise, w ith two or three 
shooting stations. 

Is there on the market a trap capable of throw- 
ing the targets at various angles of flight? If 
there is, where could I buy it? I might explain 
here that my interest in the matter is occasioned 
by my being appointed faculty supervisor of this 
sport—somewhat oddly as a matter of fact, as I 
know very little about either skeet or trapshooting. 

Could you make a recommendation as to a suit- 
able trap and type of shooting lay-out ? 

. P. (New Jersey) 


Ans.—I believe here is an instance where the 
Altemus Trap, as made by Griffin owe, New 
York, will work out admirably. This trap operates 
on a universal joint. Targets can be thrown in 
any direction. Folder describjng trap and game 
will be sent to you. 

There is only one criticism I have to make of 
the Altemus Trap—I mean equipping it with a 
double-deck throwing arm to handle four targets. 
Specify that you want the single throwing arm 
to handle only two targets. Putting the double- 
deck arm on this trap results in rather slow and 
fast-dropping targets. The extra weight seems just 
a bit too much for the trap spring to = SS 


Pendleton Sh irts 





Single canoe champion 


PENDLETON... the Outdoor 
Shirt for the Outdoor Man 


Champions in all sports prefer Pendleton Shirts. 
So of course you will find them the choice of Joe 
King, holder of the single canoe championship. 

You will find unexcelled comfort in a Pendle- 
ton. The 100% 
superlative insulation properties. It keeps your 
body cool, during warm weather, by shielding 
you from the sun and by absorbing and dissi- 


virgin fleece wool fabric has 


pating perspiration. It keeps you warm when the 
chill winds blow, by holding in body heat. 

You will take pride in wearing the outdoor 
shirt that is preferred by champions. The ex- 
clusive fabrics made of finest Western wool are 
beautifully tailored. They combine style and 
appearance with long wear. At the finer stores, 
$5.50 to $10.50. 





THE 20-GAUGE ON DUCK | 


Will you kindly advise on the following: 
o you consider a 20-gauge gun suitable 
for shooting the larger duck at a distance of not | 
over 45 yards? 

2—Will the ordinary shooter have more ocloghuitt’ 
duck, shooting a 20-gauge apn, 
gauge gun? 


N. J. (Arizona) 


Ans.—I do consider the 20-gauge just a trifle 
on the light side for 45-yard shooting on duck. 
Would prefer the 16, or better yet the 12 , although 
in my time have seen several 20-gauge guns 
so close bored that they seemed to be good almost 
to 50 yards on duck with the 1-ounce load. 

This matter of choosing a proper gauge of gun of 
course begins with the man himself, not with the 
game to be shot. In other words, pick the gun- 
weight you can handle best, then shoot your game 
within that gun’s effective range. Much better to 
be properly gunned with a medium-bore that fits 
your strength and weight, than to be heavily 
gunned with a weapon that has a longer killing 
range, but which is beyond easy handling. 

For three years I shot nothing but a 20-gauge 
on everything from woodcock and quail up to 
duck. But I didn’t try to make my 20-gauge do 
50-yard 12-gauge work. CN 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
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The Choice of Champions 


lease send illustrated shirt catalog, swatches and name of 
nearest dealer. 
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Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Portland, Oregon 
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Floodlighting Night Skeet 


By 
JOHN HUME, JR. 


visible at all points in its trajectory. 

Such lighting seems to offer a definite 
advantage to the shooter. It encourages 
concentration. There is nothing in view but 
white target against black sky. 

The beam-type floodlight gives greater 
intensity of light at the point where it is 
needed. In addition, lighting only the path 
of the target (instead of trying to light the 
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Skeet floodlight No. 1 
HE last few years 
have seen an increas- 
ing interest in nearly 
all night sports played 
on outdoor floodlighted fields. 
Skeet and trapshooting have 
been comparatively slow to 
follow—due probably to the 
absence of a paying audience 
and also to the fact that clay 
targets are inherently difficult 
to light without extensive 
equipment. 

The Sportsman’s Rod and 
Gun Club of Fort Worth, 
Texas, in conjunction with 
the local electric company, 
has worked out a method of 











Skeet floodlight No. 3 


whole field) reduces neces- 
sary equipment by about two- 
thirds—although this plan 
does require correct equip- 
ment and quite careful adjust- 
ment. 

The diagram shows the 
position of the four floodlights 
and their respective beams on 
the skeet field. 

The lights used are known 
as ‘1000-watt floodlighting 
projectors.” These have glass 
mirror reflectors, also a lens 
known as a “spread lens.” 
This type of lens, when 
mounted with the ribs verti- 
cal, gives a comparatively 
wide spread of light in the 
horizontal plane and a narrow 
spread vertically. But by 
turning the lens 90 degrees 











the narrow and wide dimer- 
sions are reversed—as_ they 











floodlighting the skeet field 
which is economical to in- 
stall and operate. This method has given 
unusually good results, yet the financial 
penalty is only about one-third the cost of 
the usual night-shooting layout. 

The Fort Worth plan consists of flood- 
lighting the path of target travel, rather 
than in attempting to light the whole field. 

The targets used are dead white. These 
are obtained from the usual sources at 
small additional cost. These white targets 
travelling in the beam of a spotlight show 
up with a snap that commands the eye. 
There is no horizon at night, of course. 
Therefore, it is not necessary to wait until 
the regulation target has reached a con- 
siderable height before it is silhouetted 
clearly. The floodlighted target is sharply 





No. 4 ’ 
net floodlight 


should be on the night skeet 
field—and thus give a wide spread of il- 
lumination in the vertical plane. 

The units are adjusted to give a tall nar- 
row beam of light, in which the targets can 
rise and fall in the regulation trajectory, 
yet the targets remain brilliantly lighted 
throughout their entire flight. 

The floodlight on each trap house car- 
ries 1000-watt Type PS-52 clear lamps. 
The unit on each net uses 1500-watt PS-52 
clear lamps. General illumination for gun- 
loading and pointing is provided on the 
field by an open-type floodlight, known as 
the “Benjamin Play-Area,” carrying a 
750-watt PS-52 all-frosted lamp. This lat- 
ter floodlight is mounted on a pole about 
thirty feet high back of the pull-house. 
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Switches to control the lights are placed 
in the pull-house, on the operator’s desk, 
so that the puller may conveniently follow 
the schedule of switching lights on and off 
for the various positions. This switching 
schedule is as follows: 

Stations 1 and 2—Lights 1 and 2 

Stations 3, 4 and 5—AIll lights 

Stations 6 and 7—Lights 3 and 4 

Station 8 (Hi-Trap)—Lights 3 and 4 

Station 8 (Lo-Trap)—Lights 1 and 2 

Particular attention should be given to 
the blinds on the side of each of the four 
floodlights (See illustrations) as these 
eliminate glare on Stations 3, 4 and 5 when 
all floodlights are turned on. 

Overhead wiring is eliminated by using 
a new type of underground cable, available 
through all electric supply houses, and 
known as “Service Entrance Concentric 
Drop Cable.” This cable costs about eleven 
cents per foot. It can be obtained in either 
2- or 3-conductor type. Both types of cable 
are used in the layout. This cable eliminates 
the extra cost of underground conduits and 
may be put directly into a trench. 

The floodlight units cost approximately 
$55 each, new. Occasionally they may be 
obtained for less (in used condition) 
around towns where fairs or expositions 
have been held. It is probable that the 
entire layout, using new equipment, might 
run to $450. The Forth Worth installation, 
however, cost considerably less than this 
figure, because of the fact that used flood- 
light units were available. 


PERATING cost on the skeet field 
runs about 30 cents per hour, based on 
a current rate of 5 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

After the Fort Worth field was installed, 
several refinements were worked out 
which greatly improved the layout. These 
improvements were as follows: 

(1) Trap houses were painted dark flat- 
green to eliminate all glare. 

(2) Globes rated five or ten volts under 
the supply voltage were used to improve 
the quality and amount of light. Local 
power company experts, however, should 
be consulted on this point. These experts 
can be of valuable assistance in measuring 
exact voltage. This is important, for large 
lamps are very sensitive to over-loading. 
Life of the lamp may be reduced from about 
750 hours to 300 to 400 hours by such 
over-loading—but the amount of light will 
be increased 32 per cent. Nearly all night- 
lighted football fields use 105-volt lamps 
on 118-volt circuits, probably a little too 
much wear and tear on the lamps for skeet 
shooters’ pocketbooks to bear. 

(3) Someone familiar with floodlights 
and their adjustment should assist in focus- 
ing the beams of the floodlights. The tar- 
gets must be exactly centered in the beam 
at all times. Otherwise the efficiency of the 
method is reduced. 

The Fort Worth field has not been in 
operation long enough to obtain a general 
comparison on day and night scoring. 

One interesting fact we do notice—and 
this is surprising—is that the novice in- 
variably has better “luck” under the flood- 
lights than in daytime shooting! This may 
possibly be due to better concentration— 
or something. But regardless of cause, it 
is mighty encouraging to the new skeet 
shooter to see the white targets crash on 
his first attempt—and it is entirely pos- 
sible that this one fact alone may stimu- 
late enough new interest in our floodlighted 
night layout to pay for the installation. 

Another considerable advantage of our 
floodlighted skeet field is that night shoot- 
ing does not interfere with one’s daylight 
business hours devoted to making a living. 
Also, our wives know where we are after 
sundown, usually—that is, I mean always 
of course. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 





for this WATERPROOF 


Horsehide 


Sheepskin Vest 
Genuine sheepskin with 
thick wool inside. 
‘‘Kidney _ protector.’* 
Moleskin sleeves. For 
football and all winter 
sports, 


“Utility” Coat 
Made in various lea- 
thers. Designed for 
all-around use, com- 
bining style and ser- 
viceability. 


Sheepskin Pacs 
Stoutly built with 
tough leather sole. For 
wearing inside ots 
and knocking around 
house or camp. 


Waterproof 
Hunting Cap 
Equipped with detach- 
able ‘‘eape’’ which can 
be carried inside coat. 
Ideal for duck hunting. 


I ERE'S a real factory-price bargain—an extra- 

warm, wool-lined shooting mit made of our 
exclusive WATERPROOF Buffed Horsehide lea- 
ther—for only $1.75 per pair. Trigger finger al- 
ways ready for instant action. Slanted opening 
gives all fingers full freedom. Deep underflap 
keeps out cold. Leather stays soft and flexible, 
permanently. Elastic wool-lined wrists. Specify if 
left-handed shooter. For correct size, measure 
around palm of hand, not including thumb. Fur- 
nished also with zipper gauntlet at $3.00 per pair. 
An ideal Christmas gift. Order direct from factory. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
602 Fox Ave. 


BERLIN WISCONSIN 


SEND FOR 
THIS 
CATALOG 


Showing complete line of Mid- 
Western Leather garments in- 
cluding hunting coats, breeches, 
jackets, ete. In this catalog, 
you'll find the sportsman’s 
perfect Christmas gift. 








Perhaps if you’d just drop a gentle 
hint 


trap, field, skeet, long range; standard stock 


shooter, easy and comfortable to handle. 
Your dealer has a rackful. See them there 


HUNTER ARMS CO. INC. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: McDonald & 





anta Claus would understand—or you can be a real 
Santa Claus yourself this year by giving a gift that will last through 
a lifetime: every boy’s dream and every true sportsman’s ideal—an 


We have them in Featherweight and regular models, suitable for every type of shooting— 


IMAGINE THIS UNDER 
YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
TREE!! 

L. C. SMITH GUN. 


models or custom-built to individual specifica- 


tions; lighter guns for field shooters and for women and children—every gun a true, fast 


and write us direct for Catalogue No. L52. 


Fulton, New York 
Linforth, San Francisco, Calif., 420 Market Street 








For Christmas Give This. 

| Paek Of 

| HOPPE’S 
for GUN 

Protection 

















VERYTHING 

in one handy, 
attractive pack. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 Sol- 
vent and Patches to 
preserve bore accuracy—re- 
move leading or metal fouling, 
prevent rust. Hoppe’s Oil to pre- 
vent action wear and stiffness, also to clean and polish. 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease for all rust prevention, especially 
in storage. Valuable booklet on Protecting Shotguns and 
Rifles. Practical, much appreciated, easy to mail. Get 
them at your dealer's, or Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 2310 
N, 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









All for 
$1.00 








THE LATEST 


[EFEVER, 


tal 


NINE Different Chokes 
With One Barrel! 


FITTED AND 
DELIVERED 
$16.00 


Fit the 
patterntothe 
shooting with a 
POLY CHOKE. 
Makes one gun right 
for all requirements, Instantly adjusted with 
the fingers. Send for folder FS today. 
THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY 
Franklin Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


Alleock-Laight & Westwood Co, Ltd., Toronto dis- 
tributors for Canada and British Possessions 














Game season is here; Xmas is almost here; and a good 

assortment of Lefevers has just come “off the line.” Re- 

mi aa delivery, and “who ever saw a broken Lefever?” 
atalog of game skeet, trap guns—send 6c in stamps. 


Lefever Arms — Ithaca, N. Y. 

































made. Genuine Goodyear welt. 


9-inch, $8.00; 


Specially designed by master craftsmen for hunting and 
fishing. Fine wearing quality and comfort. 
type, no hard counter. As nearly waterproof as a leather can be 
Rough duplex gristle non-slip 
sole. Finished with genuine Latigo leather laces. No Foot Fa- 
tigue Here After the Most Strenuous Day Afield! Come 
back to camp with your feet as — and fresh-feeling 
as at early a Sizes 5 to 1 widths 
12-inch, $10.00; 15- ian $12. 
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“The Old Sportsman ”—The Boot 
You Have Always Wanted Soft, flexible, pliant— 





comfortable as old slippers. 


Moccasin 





a to EEE; 
0. See how it will twist, flex 
and bend in your hands 











The Allen Bros. BONE-DRY Straight GUN CASE 








for Any Length Barrel 


Finest select leather— 


chrome finish—weatherproofed—il- 


treated—will minimize gun rust, even when gun is 
damp. Takes any length barrel without breaking gun down. 


Regular brief-case double handle, well-balanced, easy to carry. Chromium 
plated buckle on cover strap. Another exclusive Allen Bros. product, of world-famous Allen Bros. tannage 
and workmanship. At all sporting goods dealers, or direct from us, $5.00 postpaid. Address 


ALLEN BROS., Dept. FS, BUFORD, GA. 





Buy your WINCHESTER nioson 


$27.50 


ry guaranteed gu 







Now that the hunting season is 
here you will want to be equipped 
with a sure-fire gun. There is not 


it a better selection than the Modern Winchester line. From the .22 caliber 

rifle to the sensational new .375 H&H Elephant gun you can make your 
choice. The “House of Hudson” offers you a few outstanding values in some of the most 
popular models from — workshop of America’s leading gunmakers. All brand new 


Air mail your order today to avoid delay. 


Winchester model’o4 Cs Carbine, 30/30 and "32 "Special ealiber 20” barrel. Latest Model (as illustrated).................. .. $27.50 
ONEY BACK GUARANTEE! ! ! 


Win. Model 92 Carbine 44/40 cal. 20” or 24” bi....... = 95 
Win, Model 92 Rifle 32/20 cal. 24” 1, full-mag. 95 
Win. Model $2 Rifle 32/20 cal. 24” bi. half-mag....... 3. 95 
Win. Model 94 Rifle 38/55 cal. 26” taked’n, full-mag. 29.50 
Win. Model 94 Rifle 32/40 cal. 26” taked’n, full- -mag. 29.50 
Win. Model 71 Rifle .348 eal. 20 or 24” bi. lain 44.95 
Win. Model 7! Rifle .348 cal. 20 or 24” e-Luxe 51.95 
Win. Model 70 Rifle All caliber with am, * sights... 








Win. Model 60A Rifle .22 caliber, target model s.s... 7.95 


54.95 | Win, Model 37 Shotgun, S. 


Win. Model 64 Deer Rifle, 30/30, .32 Spec. 20 0r 24” bi. $51.95 
Win. Model 70 Rifle All cal. with 48 Lyman a... 65.95 








Win. Model 63 Rifle .22 long rifle automatic....... : 28.95 
Win. Model 97 Shotgun, {2 or 16 gauge 30.40 
Model 12 Shotgun, 12, 16 or 38.25 





gauge. 
. Model 42 Shotgun, 410 omer. standard “grade - 31.90 
B. 410, 16, 12 gauges 8.40 


‘end stamp for Special List of Million Cartridges, Rifle Covers, * os Tal etc, 
Hudson Sporting Goods Co. 





Instant Action 


Your trigger finger can enjoy bare-hand freedom in the 
NEW SarAnaC hunter's mitt. Slot in right palm, lapped 


for warmth, instantly bares one or all fingers single- 

handed, without removing mitt. Lap fits snugly in palm 

for protection. Made of exclusive SarAnaC-process grain 

deer (buck-skin), wool lined, elastic knitted wrists. Ideal 

for hunting, ice fishing, motoring, winter sports; an ap- 

preciated gift. Water-resistant, washable leather, always 

dries out soft and pliable. Sizes Large, Medium, Small. 

Send today. Full refund if not sat- 
isfied upon arrival. 


PARKER BROS. & COMPANY 

TTLETON, N.H. 
DEALERS: Write for samples 
and prices on hunting mitts, 
ski mitts, handball gloves and 
SarAnaC Buckskin gloves. 











Free—Send for FALL Catalog 


For Every Kind of 
Game 












C-52 Warren St., N.Y.C. 









from 
Squirrel to Elephant 


Twelve calibres for every 

Sporting Need. Send for 

Hand Book and_Catalog. 
Prices, $71 up 

Other calibres built to order. Pacthe Donel Reprtesnlatins 

KING GUN SIGHT CO., 171 @nd St., San Francisco, Cal, 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. (Est. 1897) 

















2308 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa 








Makes old guns like new 


NEW METHOD Will not injure steel. a 


al 


No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 

Box F. S. 60, 

Bradford, Pa. 








HUNTERS MITT 





FREE GUN CATALOG! 








Save on Guns, Scopes, 

Sights, Reloading Tools, Sleep- 

ing Bags, Cameras. We trade. Free 
Catalog 

SKIERS! Free Bargain Ski Catalog. 
* Clubs! Send 10c for Medal, 

Award Catalog. 

J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-H, Seattle, Wn. 
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Newest 


Model 





LYMAN Targetspot Scope. 8 and 10 Power 


Twice size field of scopes of equal magnification with polaroid 
tested Bausch & Lomb lenses of remarkable light gathering 
(1% in.) objective free aperture. 


power. 28 mm. 


Lyman Super-Targetspot, 10, 12 
and 15 power,—the ultimate in target 


Extra or scopes. $75.00 complete. Free folder. 


superfine cross hairs. Three pt. suspension rear and new front 
mount. The most effective 8 or 10 power scope for “any sight 
matches”. Complete $60. Free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. widuiencis, Conn. 


Lyman 438 Field Scope, 4 power 
B. & L. optics. For all rifles. $17.50 
and up. Free folder. 
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WHIMS OF THE 
WHITETAIL 
(Continued from page 29) 


deer are legal, and I confess to a tempta- 
tion to chance a shot where the flashes were 
last seen. But I have long since given up 
shooting at white flashes; so I focused my 
glasses in that direction. 

And did these magnifying lenses reveal 
a big buck that was making his escape be- 
cause of my caution? I’ll say they didn’t! 
They revealed a pair of brown leather 
shoe-tops and white woolen stockings that 
appeared and disappeared as a hunter 
stepped in and out of the ground hemlock 
which carpeted the woods on that hillside. 

Bright red is the accepted color and the 
thing to wear. There was a time when a 
deer, catching sight of these scarlet gar- 
ments, would pause and stare at the hunter 
for a moment, but our modern deer are 
too wise for that. A camp mate on a late- 
fall hunting trip, when there was lots of 
snow on the ground and bushes, hunted in 
a white sweater. He seemed more success- 
ful in getting close to deer, but it is hard 
to say whether or not it was because he 
blended better with the snowy background. 

I don’t like to hunt in a heavy coat. It 
seems to bind somewhere whenever I want 
to get the rifle up quickly. So I prefer to 
build up the desired insulation with sev- 
eral light layers of woolen shirts and 
sweaters. About the only thing that can be 
depended upon to keep the feet dry when 
hunting on the snow is a pair of high all- 
rubber shoes. The leather-top pacs are nice 
on bare leaves and will stand water, but 
melting snow is something else again. 


N the late fall the does and first-season 

fawns will usually be found herding 
and feeding together. Unless too much dis- 
turbed, they will cover a certain territory 
in a more or less systematic manner, and 
a hunter who has sufficient time to study 
his territory can soon acquire a knowledge 
that will enable him to locate these little 
herds at any time of day. But it is next 
to impossible for the most expert woods- 
man to make any accurate estimate as to 
the whereabouts of a big buck. He may be 
in close proximity of the does and fawns, 
or he may have wandered off for miles, 
either in search of another herd or follow- 
ing the dictates of his fancy. If you find 
the trail of a single deer, leading off 
through the woods in a more or less 
straightaway course, you may be reason- 
ably sure that it is the trail of one of these 
wandering bucks. 

Of course, there are other ways by which 
one may differentiate between the trail of 
a buck and that of a doe. A buck’s track 
is broad and blunt at the toe, while a doe 
leaves a narrow, more pointed impression 
in the snow. A buck walks with a bit of 
a straddle, while a doe leaves a straight, 
precise trail, with one footprint almost 
exactly in front of another. Then, if there 
is much snow, you will notice a drag be- 
tween the footprints of a buck, while a doe 
will pick her feet clear of any snow under 
a foot in depth. 

Along the trail of a buck, too, you are 
apt to find signs of violent pawings (not 
to be confused with the scrapings of feed- 
ing deer) and an occasional hooked sap- 
ling or scraped bush. These are sure signs 
that the trail is that of a buck, for the 
pawing and hooking are done in a fit of 
jealousy and may indicate that another 
buck is near by. 


One of the chief reasons why I like to . 


anticipate some whim of a white-tailed 
buck rather than jump him from his bed in 
the ordinary manner is that it gives me a 
better chance for a standing shot. I am be- 
coming a bit choosey when it comes to 





picking a place to hit a deer. A shoulder 
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or a neck shot at a standing deer, with the 
right kind of rifle, should mean venison 
on the spot. A wild running shot may sim- 
ply assure a wildcat his venison later on. 

Sometimes the wandering buck’s trail is 
a long one. I remember following one all 
day long, and during the whole journey 
the deer never stopped to lie down, never 
ate a mouthful of food, nor appeared to 
take any particular interest in anything. 
By nightfall I had trailed him back to his 
starting point. Just what kind of whim 
started him off I’ll never know, but it goes 
to prove that bucks do odd things at times. 


BOB IS NO GENTLEMAN 
(Continued from page 33) 


sink-hole coveys have learned this lesson! 
Of all the birds on my calling list, hunting 
these is at once the least satisfactory and 
the most fascinating. Every trip to the 
sink-holes is my last one. I actually be- 
lieve that, but when birds get scarce every- 
where else... 

Stretching for miles down the Santee is 
a string of jagged, cup-like depressions 
formed by the leaching of soluble lime- 
stone in ages past. Some of these depres- 
sions are a hundred feet across and from 
thirty to fifty feet deep. A clump of sweet- 
gums rim them about, while the crater- 
like holes themselves are overgrown with 
wild plum and entanglements of smilax, 
honeysuckle and jasmine. 

The stretch of “sinks” which I hunt are, 
paradoxically, in one of the birdiest and 
most heavily shot sections of the state. The 
paradox explains itself when one learns 
the habits of these birds. There is prime 
feeding in the lazy fields surrounding these 
coverts, which are from a hundred to two 
hundred yards apart, and each of which 
has its own covey of fifteen or eighteen 
birds 

Whenever a feeding covey is raised, it 
makes for its particular stronghold and 
goes down into the hole. Hardly an errant 
bird splits off. I fuss around the rim, hop- 
ing to catch an unwary single, but vain 
is the hope. Then I sweat and swear and 
go tobogganing to the bottom of the crater, 
my dogs somersaulting behind in an ava- 
lanche of debris. 

Down in the semi-gloom birds pop out 
like an epidemic, go slithering through the 
interlocking gums above my head, and buzz 
to the next sink-hole. Possibly I get one; 
probably I don’t. Then I scramble out, 
trudge to the next hole, and repeat the 
performance. Maybe they went down at the 
edge of the next one, I tell myself, but 
it is a flattering unction. In a season of 
heavy shooting I have known these birds 
to hole up in their headquarters for days. 

Hunting sink-hole birds is a profitless 
business. I know it, but I can’t stay away 
from them. Whenever I head toward them 
my son, in unspoken disgust, betakes him- 
self to the swamp to shoot squirrels until 
my folly spends itself. And when I return 
from a sink-hole spree, I am short-tem- 
pered and dyspeptic—unless I have a few 
fat sink-holers in my coat. 

But a bird’s greatest defense is, after 
all, not his trickery, artful dodger though 
he be. It is the whir of his twin propellers 
on the take-off. That is Bob’s ace in the 
hole. I seriously wonder whether it has not 
played a part in the survival of the species. 
To step into a skulking covey or to have 
an unannounced single explode under one’s 
feet may well disconcert even a seasoned 
hunter. 

“I'd about as lief step on a rattlesnake— 
jes’ a little liefer!” a rabbit- hunting old 
darky ruefully complained to me. “Mout 
as well be kilt as skeered to death.” 

To walk unprepared into a bevy of birds 
unmans me. i am for the moment dis- 
armed, all my resolutions gone a-glimmer- 
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ing. In fact, a rise of any kind seldom fails 
to thrill me. Not a very creditable admis- 
sion, perhaps, but the unashamed truth. In 
spite of years of hunting, I have never 
gotten used to it. I hope I never shall. 
There would be little point in hunting if 
a covey rise left me unmoved. 

My young son and I sometimes try to 
rationalize about it, but with dubious suc- 
cess. One afternoon last year, when the 
boy was in a missing streak, I said: “Son, 
don’t let ’em rattle you. They don’t fly so 
fast, really. It’s just the noise they make. 
The thing to do is to reason about it.” 

The next instant a single exploded from 
the dry brush under my feet. Curveting 
about smartly, I leveled down on a perfect 
straightaway for a demonstration shot. For 
a full hundred feet I held unwaveringly on 
the bird, and then disgustedly lowered my 
gun without shooting. I had been too flus- 
tered to release the safety catch. Stood 
there squeezing the trigger like the veriest 
tyro. 

The boy gave me a crooked grin, and 
some of my own medicine. 

“Don’t let ’em rattle you, Dad. It’s just 
the noise they make. The thing to do is 
to reason about it. About the smartest 
thing a bird can do | is to fly straight in 
front of you and me.’ 

Now I ask you, is that the way for a 
son to talk? 

I have seen crack shots at other game 
miss laughably at quail, mainly because of 
the disconcerting clamor of their wings. A 
friend of mine, whose experience had been 
rather confined to skeet, walked into his 
first covey of birds last season and missed 
with everything he had. 

“What's the trouble?” I asked. 

He smiled dismally. “There was too 
much applause from the gallery. And those 
scutters didn’t wait for me to holler 
*Pull!’” 

I have known a number of good skeeters 
to have the same difficulty with quail, be- 
cause they were accustomed to groove 
shooting. If the object of skeet is to im- 
prove proficiency at field shooting, the 
flight of the targets should be patterned 
after the flight of the quarry itself. It 
should prepare the gunner for the unex- 
pected and the unpredictable. But if an er- 
ratic machine throws a target a little out 
of its groove, hear the indignant squawks 
of the shooter! Quail don’t fly in grooves. 

After all, the thrill of quail hunting lies 
in its unexpectedness. You never know 
what a bird is going to do. Whatever you 
do, Bob will probably outguéss you. By 
studying the ruses and flight habits that 
individualize him and by inventorying the 
landscape before a rise, you might learn 
to anticipate him somewhat and reduce the 
element of the unexpected. But if you could 
outfigure Bob every time, there would be 
little point in hunting him. It would be 
time to quit. 


MONTANA’S GOAT 
(Continued from page 35) 


stay. I watched him for a few minutes and 
then retraced my steps to where I had 
climbed up, dropped down to the first shelf, 
and by going up and down and over and 
under and parking my gun, glasses, camera 
and jacket in a safe place I finally reached 
him, 

He was lying with his head and one front 
foot over a sheer drop of about fifty feet. 
There wasn’t room enough on the ledge to 
skin him, and I couldn’t get a good enough 
foothold to drag him up, but by cutting a 
hole in one gambrel and using my belt I 
managed to get him far enough up to tie 
him to a rock. And there, on that sloping 
shelf, I skinned my first Rocky Mountain 
goat. He was a good-sized one, but not as 
big as Bill’s. 






































Or all the gifts you can make, 
few will thrill a young person 
more than a real, fine, man’s-size 
Savage .22 Rifle. 

It’s especially desirable because its 
sighting equipment is complete. 
Rear peep sight with 3 sizes of 
aperture openings and Be Bevcndoo 
for windage and elevation. Middle, 

flat top, folding, open sight. Hood- 
ed frontsight with removable hood 
and three interchangeable inserts. 
Here’s everything for game and 
target shooting under all condi- 
tions, to develop proficiency in 
fine sighting. 

Well stocked — accurate — with a 
bolt action that’s easy to work, this 
rifle will hit the center ring for you 
as a gift! 
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5-Shot Clip 
Repeater...... 
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GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA. 
Highest eg Gray Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproof, 
windproof. ROV. Sleeping bags, 100”, Zipper with 
windflap, 72” 4 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84”’ when 
used for sleeping. Special features: air mattress pocket, side 
wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact. can be rolled in 30 
seconds. Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same a with 
Warm Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Ship- 
ped C.0.D. Write for circular, ALL BAGS au ‘AR ANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410S.W.HARRISON ST.. PORTLAND, ORE 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
Shicendaeed 


“The best the world” 
Manutactured Since 1880 

Water + Proof, Grssine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to A pound or two 


off; 
boot in place, 
Write for measure blank and Footwear 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, 






























The keen edge of enjoyment van- 
ishes when you're stiff with cold. But 
who wants to bundle up in a straight- 
jacket? No need for hea 
clothes if you wear Duofold. ’ Here's 
the one kind of underwear that’s right 
for your trips after game. Duofold’s 
unique fabric in two thin layers with 
air space between keeps warmth in 
and cold out. Yet it is free and easy 
—not heavy—and wonderfully com- 
fortable. Inner layer all soft cotton 
next the skin. Outer layer contains 
wool. The wool can’t touch you— 
can’t itch or irritate. Ask the man 
who wears it. 


DUOFOLD, INC. e 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


MOHAWK, N. Y. 


Made in all styles— from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits... . 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 
in town” wear. 











BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


&> “As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” 
Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 
and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision 
+. protects your eyes from 
glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs.”’ 

BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 
eliminate glare and eye-strain. Clear 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. 
W. H. B inc. 2A E. 44th Street, N.Y.C. 


ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE BB 
COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 


For T. 
Accur: 







hot 
hike $7500 Dealer or Direct — No license vegubed- BAF! a 
pad on market. ob Ae 1. ig for Shoot today for 
BENJAMIN kik RIFLE CO.,879 Marion St., St.Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 
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It was getting well toward evening, and 


| I knew I couldn’t make it to camp; so 





» bulky 





when I got back to the place where I had 
left my stuff, I took the glasses and located 
a large pile of trees that a snowslide had 
left in the bottom of the cafion about a mile 
and a half below. Then I headed for that 
pile of wood. I’ve spent most of my life in 
the mountains and have covered a lot of 
tough country, but that mile and a half 
was the toughest trail I’ve ever traveled 
—bar none. 

When I finally reached the spot where 
I thought the wood ought to be, it was so 
dark that I couldn’t locate it, but at last 
I found a few logs and got a good fire 
going and discovered that I was just to one 
side of the pile I had seen from above with 
the glasses. I dragged over some big logs, 
spread my goat hide against one of them 
and settled down for the night. Every time 
the fire died down I'd wake up shivering, 
throw on some more logs and doze again. 

On my way down the next morning I 
passed an old beaver pond and there was 
half an inch of ice all over it. I reached the 
ranch about 1:30, stowed away large wads 
of bait and went to sleep. 

The next day Bill and I started for 
home. We stopped in a town called Au- 
gusta (right in the hunting district) to 
fill up with gas, and Bill asked the garage 
man if he’d gotten his goat yet. 

“You can’t shoot goats in Montana,” he 
said. “It’s closed season.” 

“I need some cigarettes,” said Bill. 
“Betcha two packs you can.” 

We told him the story, let him have a 
look in the back of the car, collected the 
cigarettes—and drove on. 

We'd gotten our own goats, all right, and 
I sort of think we got his, too. 


MORE WATER— 


MORE DUCKS 
(Continued from page 21) 


the dying lake. He considered two projects : 
one, diversion of the Mouse (or Souris) 
River, and the other a channel from the 
headwaters of the Sheyenne. But these pro- 
posals were too heavy a financial burden 
for one man, and the dream died with him. 
Wet and dry cycles passed, but the waters 
of Devils Lake receded steadily down, 
down, down. 

A few stout hearts there were, however, 
who refused to believe the majestic lake 
would never come back. They were a small 
band of far-sighted sportsmen who had 
seen a vision—a dream of a great flood- 
water-diversion project that would have 
as one of its major benefits the restoration 
of Devils Lake from the surplus waters of 
the Missouri River and the addition of 
thousands of square miles of wildlife refuge 
to the Devils Lake haven. 

Captain Heerman’s dream was reborn 
in the heart of a young Devils Lake attor- 
ney, Sivert Thompson, who had spent his 
boy hood days on a farm on the shores of 
the great lake. He first unfolded the plan 
to a group of local sportsmen. Slowly the 
proposal gained new sponsors throughout 
North and South Dakota. 

Then came the disastrous Mississippi 
River floods of 1928. The United States 
Senate was confronted with the problem 
of flood control in the upper tributaries of 
the Mississippi. Before an investigational 
body headed by the late Sen. Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana and War Department 
engineers, the Missouri River Diversion 
Association, organized in 1921, laid its 
plan for control of the flood waters of the 
upper Missouri River. 

Realizing the Big Muddy was one of 
Old Man River’s most destructive tribu- 
taries, the engineers admitted that if the 
7 per cent crest which the Missouri nor- 
mally poured into the Mississippi near St. 
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Louis could be controlled above Bismarck, 
North Dakota, the problem was a long 
way toward solution. For, they said, it is 
this last 7 per cent that usually overtops 
the levees. 

Reduced to its simple elements, the plan 
showed several ideal factors already as- 
sembled by nature in North Dakota for 
the proposed structure. They were: 

An immense storage basin in the Devils 
Lake-Stump Lake chain. 

A sure water supply from the vast Mis- 
souri River drainage area. 

A network of intervening lakes and 
drainage systems to simplify the diversion 
of the water eastward. 

Two major streams with headwaters in 
the diversion area to carry the water 
over a wide territory in eastern North and 
South Dakota and northwestern Minne- 
sota. 

A favorable difference in elevation be- 
tween the Missouri and Devils Lake of 
264 feet for the 100-mile span. 


HE project called fora large earth dam 

in the Missouri River near Garrison, 
North Dakota, creating a reservoir running 
back 150 miles to near Williston. To pass 
the Coteau du Missouri escarpment flanking 
the east bank of the river, a 19-mile bore 
was proposed. The remainder of the jour- 
ney southeastward to the headwaters of the 
Sheyenne and James Rivers would be by 
intermittent open channels and many lakes. 
Old lake beds would be refilled and many 
new ones created across the rolling ter- 
rain. Short diversion channels could re- 
store others to the north and south of the 
main channel. 

A dam in the Sheyenne near Flora, 
North Dakota, would divert the water 
north into Devils Lake. From there it 
would flow through a short channel to 
Stump Lake and after filling this storage 
area would return to the Sheyenne by 
channel near Tolna. The excess water 
would pass down the Sheyenne into the 
Red River of the North near Fargo and on 
into Hudson Bay. Diversion into the James 
River would be accomplished by a dam 
south of Harvey on the Sheyenne. This 
water would finally rejoin the Missouri 
River near Yankton, South Dakota. 

North Dakota sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists see in this project the return of 
the happy hunting and fishing grounds 
of the past. The 100-mile diversion area 
is today an arid region of dry lakes and 
marshes. The once dense game population 
is at the lowest ebb ever known since the 
white man moved in. Not only would North 
Dakotans benefit from this restoration, but 
hunters the entire length of the Mississippi 
flyway would share in the increased duck 
bag that would follow. 

In the past, North Dakota fishermen 
have found little incentive to stay within 
the borders of the state. Only a few scat- 
tered rivers and lakes afforded even small 
returns for the time and money spent. 
Consequently a great portion of the popu- 
lation has never enjoyed the thrill of a 
fishing expedition. 

To the fisherman, this project holds 
greater promise than to any other class 
of sportsmen. The diversity of the waters 
that would be found throughout the entire 
diversion system would provide proper en- 
vironment for every kind of game fish 
native to northern United States. In time 
this region would rival the famed region 
of Minnesota’s Ten Thousand Lakes in its 
appeal to the man or woman with a rod 
and line. 

Located near the center of the state, this 
area would afford recreational oppor- 
tunities within the reach of all its citizens. 
The city of Devils Lake would become a 
flourishing summer resort with a great 
fresh-water lake once more at her door- 
step. As forest and wildlife plantings de- 
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veloped over the diversion district summer 
cottages, tourist cabins and picnic grounds 
would attract a growing volume of tourist 
trade, an item of revenue well known and 
highly valued by such states as Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

A natural increase in upland game as 
well as waterfowl would follow the in- 
crease in forest area and winter feed sup- 
ply. More game has always brought more 
hunters, and the license money added to 
the state game and fish commission funds 
would materially assist in a larger stock- 
ing and propagation program. 

Because of these potential benefits to all 
the state and its neighbors, the sportsmen 
of North Dakota feel that even if the major 
benefits to agriculture and municipalities 
in the affected area are not counted, the 
cost of the project is justified. 

Today the fate of the Missouri River 
Diversion Project rests with the Federal 
Government. While in Bismarck on a tour 
of the drought area, President Roosevelt 
assured the people of North Dakota that 
the plan would be given renewed study 
and, if further surveys and alleged bene- 
fits justified the cost, the project would be 
approved. The burden of proof rests with 
all the people, not only those in the bene- 
fited area but those who believe others 
have a right to a richer life and the social 
security not now enjoyed by many North 
Dakotans. 

The battle has only begun. There have 
been bitter disappointments, but new re- 
cruits are flocking to the standard. Through 
the years, Mother Nature has been play- 
ing a silent hand on the side of the cru- 
saders. Recurring floods and protracted 
drought have been powerful arguments for 
the diversion plan. 

When human lives are at stake; when 
the desert encroaches on the fertile land; 
when birds and beasts that furnish man 
with food and recreational pleasure fade 
from an area to the point of near extinc- 
tion; when the economic future of the rest 
of a nation is materially affected by re- 
gional calamity—the cost goes down in 
relation to the whole benefit, direct or in- 
direct, to all the people. For this and future 
generations the sportsmen of North Da- 
kota feel that if their state is worth being 
called home, it is worth every effort to 
make it something better than a bare ex- 
istence on the windswept plain. 


THE BLUEBILLS DIED 
AT DAWN 


(Continued from page 20) 


down in a sunnier clime. Perhaps a place 
where there would be a few ducks in the 
marshes and a few quail in the coverts. 

“Tf I couldn’t see a northern winter come, 
I wouldn't feel at home, and neither would 
you,” he told me. 

I know he was right. No matter where I 
go, I shall always remember his words, for 
he first planted in me a reverence for the 
country of my birth, and I am proud of it. 

We sat there and talked. About who was 
going to be the next President of the United 
States. About a good way to cook mudhens 
—if they must be cooked. About how many 
of the neighbors we could invite in for 
supper with the ducks we'd taken. These 
things are all accessories to the business of 
duck hunting. 

After a while we picked up the decoys. 
But that’s only a part of the story of pick- 
ing up decoys with the President. About 
that time he generally gets a backache, or 
his corns begin to bother him; so I pick 
up the decoys. I would not have it other- 
wise. I will burn my reddened hands in the 
frosty gray water a hundred times rather 
than have him pick up the decoys. I want 
to see, each time, what he’s going to think 
of to get out of the job. 
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There’s Nothing Like a Genuine 
BUTTNICK ALASKA REINDEER COAT! 


EINDEER skin wears better 
than any other hide used in 
making coats. Absolutely water- 
proof and retains its flexibility when 
wet. Buttnick’s genuine Alaska 
Reindeer Coat is styled with action 
back and full Talon zipper front. 






Two roomy zipper pockets. Fully 
lined with suedette. Take-up straps 
at wrist. An ideal coat for all out- 
door wear. Comes in dark brown. 
Give weight, height and chest 
measurements over heavy 
shirt. 


BUTTNICK PARKAS 
ARE FAVORITES 


Light, waterproof Army 
duck Parka, with hood at- 
tached to coat with zipper, 
and completely removable. 
Six roomy pockets, with 
zipper-closed pocket across 
entire back. Snug-fitting, 
adjustable at wrists and 
hips. Originally used by 
skiers only,—now adopted 
by all sportsmen, because 
it is so practical. Comes in 
navy, red or light green. 
Give chest measurement 
over heavy shirt. 





FREE TRIAL 


If not completely 
satisfied in 10 days, 
return garment and 
money will be re- 
funded. 


$1350 


Postpaid 
Without suedette lining—$10.50 














Send for completely illustrated catalog of all 
Buttnick’s Sport clothes. 


BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 
204 First Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 


$695 


Postpaid 





An Ithaca can make it a real Christmas 
and 
Ithaca Lockspeed can improve your shooting. 
Catalog gives gun, dog, and hunting information—send 10c in stamps. 


ithaca Gun Company, Box 11, Ithaca, New York 










RE-LOADIN G{ 


Our new Catalog-Hand Book tells about fascination of making your own 
ammunition. Gives complete information (illustrated) on everything per- 
'J.1Wii[mm taining to guns. Send 20c for copy. The 20c partially covers cost of pub- 
mipiciire lishing and mailing—the 20c will be refunded on your first order. Canada 
co requests send 25c. Circular on ‘“‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 359 Hayes St., San Francisco 








ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 

















A Superb Christmas Gift 










Consult us about fitting 
telescope sights and mounts. 


This FINE 
GRIFFIN & HOWE Sporting Rifle 


Gt one from our stock—or order it specially 
built and individually ornamented. Your choice 
of newest high-intensity, super-accurate, ultra- 
fast calibers. Action: Springfield, Mauser, Enfield, 
Winchester M70 or Remington 3@S. Barrel: best 
ordnance steel, with highest accuracy (our .300 
H. & H. Magnum target rifles have consistently placed high 
in the free-rifle matches at Camp Perry). Stock: finest 


CHRISTMAS 
PIPE SPECIAL 


GOODWILL KIT--PIPE, 


POUCH, and TOBACCO 
HERE IS VALUE! 

1 RUM CURED PIPE made from fifty-year 
old genuine Algerian Briar Root cured with 
finest Jamaica Rum by & Special WALLY : 
FRANK rocess. (Imparts a sweet, mellow ~ 
flavor.) Special Dri-Smoke filter keeps mouth dry, and purifies 
smoke. Natural finish inside of bowl. No Paint—No Varnish— 
No Breaking-in. PURCHASED SEPARATELY . . .$2.50 
| FISHERMAN'S POUCH made of Air-Tight, Waterproof, 


genuine. Oil Silk. 
PURCHASED SEPARATELY . . § .50 


FILLED WITH our famous Rum Cured Tobacco (Mixture No. 
77) extra mild and frogrant and will not bite the tongue. 
Regular value $2.50 per Ib 





sporting type, imported walnut. 
Calibers: choice from .220 Swift 
up, any popular special or regular 
Standard. Sights: any choice in 
metallic sights or any suitable telescope sight with our 
newest ultra-low micrometer ‘scope mounting. Q.D. sling 
swivels and 1” shooting gunsling. Write TODAY. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-F East 44th St., New York 





MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 







O Check 
Shape Desired 


COMPLETE KIT— 


Pipe, Pouch, and 
Tobacco 
. . 5 | 
PURCHASED SEPARATELY . . § .20 
WALLY FRANK, Ltd. 


Special For— 
10 E. 45th St—NEW YORK STORES—93 Nassau St. et eee ee eee 


@ Dept. 188, Wally Frank Ltd., 10 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. Enclosed find $1 (] Ship Postpaid 4 


§ | Complete GOODWILL Kit; Ship C.0.D. [> | will pay on delivery, plus postage. My money | 
will be refunded if | am not completely satisfied. My name and address is written in margin below. ¥ 
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THE HANDIEST POCKET 


KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 


























@ Once you've used it, 
the Christy Sport Knife will 
have as warm a place in 
your heart as your favorite 
fishing rod . . . Neat, 
handy, useful, and durable 
. . « Brass frame, heavily 
chromium plated. Blade of 
finest razor steel. 


Smart... practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, gold 
or platinum chain . sturdy 
enough fo stand up under the use 
to which you put a knife. 


Three blades in one 


\ Instantly opened or closed 
\ with one hand. No brok- 
en fingernails. 
Blade locks 
easily in any one 
of 3 lengths... 
really three 
blades in one. 





GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
Please use coupon below. Satisfac- LS 
tion guaranteed. Actual Size 





CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION—The Christy 
Sport Knife is an excellent Christmas gift. Each 
knife individually packed in attractive holiday 
box. Order several for your requirements. 
THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio. FI 
Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me a Christy 
Sport Knife. If | am not entirely satisfied with the knife, 
1 may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 


orders add 3c for sales tax.) Offer good in U. S. A, only. | 














HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 
Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 


Write for No. 30E 
FREE CATALOG 
If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
send your order direct to us. 


H. H. HEISER 
SADDLERY CO. 


1705 15th St. Denver, Colo. 













Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 


IVER — SPORTING eons. co. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 











INLETTED GUN STOCKS 


REQUIRE ABOUT 
ONE DAY TO FINISH 


$5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield, 
Springfield, Krag, Mouser. Lebel, Winchester 52 
Quality and fit guaranteed. Immediate delivery. Restock i 


ALF. STOEGER;:” 


and 5 
ing folder free. 
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He’s gone through neuritis, toothache, 
headache, hangnails and dandruff. This 
particular morning it was his boots. They 
were chafing his heels. He mumbled some- 
thing about going to see “a chiropractor ; 
no, osteopath—well, anyway a foot-feeler.” 

But he always “sacks ’em.” He wouldn't 
let me “sack ’em” by myself—‘you gotta 
be smart to sack decoys. Did I ever tell 
you of the time Chadwick sacked ’em at 
Fish Lake and put all the dead ducks in 
the bottom? On the way home we thought 
the aroma was coming from the live de- 
coys. 

Then the row back to the boat landing 
with the wind at our backs. Decoy sacks, 
shell boxes and guns are put away in Joe’s 
ice-house on the shore. Up the high hill 
| to the red cabin where Joe has rekindled 
'the fireplace and tidied up the breakfast 
| dishes. 
| I prepare the noon meal while the Presi- 
dent and Joe warm their shins before the 
“ag oe It is a fine meal. I am proud of 

The President appreciates it so much 
| thet he says he will help me with the dishes, 
but he’s going to take just a little nap be- 
fore starting the job. 

Joe departs on some errand. The wind 
howls bitterly under the sloping eaves of 
the red cabin. The scratchy scrub-oak 
branches rub their bare, clawlike tips 
against the windows. Out on the big lake 
I can see the whitecaps tossing. From an- 
other window, looking down at quiet wa- 
ter, are massed rafts of ducks. 

I start in on the dishes as Joe departs. 
In five minutes the water is boiling and I 
go into the main room to summon Mr. 
President. He is fast asleep, his glasses 
pushed up on his forehead. I remove them 
carefully and throw a blanket over him. 

Then I go back to the kitchen and do the 
dishes myself. 


COALS FROM MY 


CAMP.-FIRES 
(Continued from page 13) 
| a snare—a scurvy joke of jealous old Time, 








| angered at his impotence to blot out that 
bright remembrance. 

While my clothes were drying the skies 
cleared again, and I looked hesitatingly at 
| the wet thoroughfare before me. By walk- 
| ing fast I might make Uncle’s sometime 

late at night, but I would have no trout 

| to present—and that fire was sure a jim- 
dandy! Another look at the seducing 
splendor, and I took out my little wad of 
lunch. There were four hard-boiled eggs, 
a hunk of dried (not jerked) venison, a bit 
of cold boiled pork, six doughnuts and 
half a loaf of home-made bread well but- 
tered. In a little paper was a mixture of 
salt and pepper. 

As I bolted the last morsel with ravenous 
disregard of the lunchless morrow a trout 
jumped in a near-by pool. I almost stran- 
gled in my haste to get out the bit of pine 
shingle on which was wound my cher- 
ished “sea-grass.” But why elaborate? 
When I stopped fishing simply because it 
was too dark to see, I had twenty-seven 
troutlets of perhaps three ounces in aver- 
age weight. I am almost positive they could 
not have been any larger, for I promptly 
proceeded to broil them on a forked stick 
and ate the whole outfit without any mis- 
giving or prejudicial results. 

Filled with a great content, much food, 
and no small estimate of my own adapta- 
bility to circumstances, I nestled down on 
my sylvan couch and proceeded to weave 
a wondrous web out of the flame threads 
of my fire. As the big May moon topped 
the chestnut ridge in the east I killed my 
| ninth Indian. Grizzly bears, buffalo and 
other small fry such as “painters,” wolves, 
elk and alligators lay in heaps about me, 
| slain by the deadly pea-rifle held so stead- 





ily in my grasp. Gold mines showered their 
largess upon me until I was surfeited with 
the yellow dross. I did not know it at the 
time, but the great wild was insidiously 
and inexorably calling to me, and my 
whole being was responding. I was veri- 
tably drunk with its subtle infection. 

A frequent visitor at our house was one 
Seth Kinman, an old Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany trapper, who, after fifty years in the 
unknown areas of the West and North, 
had returned to tell marvelous tales of 
adventure by field and flood, and even- 
tually lay his bones in peace on the banks 
of the placid Susquehanna. I was an espe- 
cial favorite of his, and used to sit in awed 
admiration as he scraped dolorously on a 
queer fiddle made from a mule’s skull and 
told tales of man-doings which made my 
breath come hard and drove my finger- 
nails into my palms. He had a wonderful 
wolfskin cap and a hunting tunic fringed 
with what he called “Injun bristles.” 

He it was who presented the sainted 
Abe Lincoln with a wondrous armchair 
made entirely of elk and moose antlers and 
upholstered with priceless silver fox and 
sea-otter skins. He it was also who, armed 
only with a knife fashioned out of a 10- 
inch bastard file and the handle of a 
monkey-wrench, stood off a whole camp- 
ful of roistering lumberjacks bent on tear- 
ing up our town by the roots and sent 
them flying pell-mell in terror, leaving 
their leader gasping out his life in the 
bloodstained snow in front of Yocum’s 
store. 

I still see, after all these years, that 
ensanguined body cut almost in twain by 
the deft back-handed slash of that ter- 
rible weapon. It was the first man I ever 
saw killed, and naturally I should have 
been filled with horror. Instead, my re- 
actions were only admiring amazement of 
the efficacy of that crude bowie blade in 
the hands of a man skilled in its use. 

Who shall gauge the mental process of 
childhood? I may add here that I am not 
naturally of a bloodthirsty disposition, and 
have had, ever since, a horror of a knife 
as a defensive or offensive weapon. 

As the fire burned low I was gradually 
stiffening into the conviction that it was 
up to me to go out West and emulate 
Kinman’s shining example. Just as I had 
decided on having two rows of scalp- fringe 
on my hunting frock and carrying*a full- 
sized chopping ax at my belt in lieu of a 
knife, every function of mind and body was 
temporarily paralyzed by a hideous scream 
that wailed through the shadows. I knew 
instantly what it was. Had I not been 
hearing all my lifetime of the ‘ ‘woman-in- 
distress” cry of the ferocious “painter,” 
employing that cunning subterfuge to lure 
unsuspecting chivalry to its destruction? 
But did that murderous fool think he could 
so easily beguile a man who was going to 
wear double fringes and tote an ax? Huh! 
I cuddled a little closer to the re€ssuring 
fire and cocked the rifle on the second 
attempt. Let him show himself, if he dare! 


ONG ago I forgave mischievous old 
Uncle Louis, who never ceased to up- 
braid and revile himself for having thought- 
lessly perpetrated that scream with the in- 
tent of ‘ “trying my nerve.” Speculating on 
that curious quality in man which steels his 
muscles and stiffens his back-bone in mo- 
ments of crisis, my heart warms to the 
white-faced child standing there with the 
dread of death in his heart, yet with every 
faculty strained in a grim resolution to do 
before he dies. 

How long I waited that night for that 
which never came I know not. Suffice it 
that when I opened my eyes at dawn the 
next day the cocked rifle was still in my 
hands, although I was stretched at full 
length on the moss. 

How I caught and ate more troutlets 
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before starting down-stream, then fished 
Black Run to a finish, bringing up in glory 
at Uncle Dominic’s with sixty-nine much 
bigger ones, complemented by the pelt of 
a fine cross fox shot en route and an appe- 
tite worthy of the sacred Kit Carson him- 
self, needs no enlargement here. I recall, 
with satisfaction, that I methodically 
quenched my fire before leaving, even 
though I was guilty of the indiscretion 
of carving on the irresistible satin of a 
huge silver birch the following legend: 
CAMPED HERE MAY 24, 1860 F.H.M. 

Nine years after, on the eve of my de- 
parture with a survey corps for the jungles 
of the upper Amazon, I revisited the spot 
in company with my father. Resting his 
hand on the legendized birch, he looked 
at me with wistful gravity, tinged with a 
great regret. 

“The wanderlust comes always to one 
of our family in every generation, my boy, 
and I knew it to be you when Louis told 
me the story of your first camp here. I 
had hoped it would be otherwise—but what 
is to be, will be. May you come out of 
all your camps as happily! But one thing 
remember: the price of safety is not only 
eternal vigilance, but honest, painstaking 
and unremitting care. I was delighted when 
told of your putting out your fire before 
leaving. It was a good omen. Do every- 
thing thoroughly and conscientiously, and 
do it at the right time.” 

Ah, that mysterious wanderlust! How 
it drives one from Dan to Beersheba 
with never an ultimate goal in view, kin- 
dling in savage and waste places the camp- 
fires whose flickering glow reflects only 
transiently the vain hopes, the unfilled am- 
bitions of restless humanity—the urge and 
surge for that glorious uncertainty of the 
future which alone makes life worth liv- 
ing. Their chief redeeming feature is that 
they burn out and are forgotten ; yet among 
them are a few, out of the many, whose 
warmth will abide in memory when their 
substance has long been only ashes. It is 
of these few that I propose to tell. 

(To be continued) 


GEESE, UNLIMITED 
(Continued from page 31) 


the two fellows got ’em.” He waved his 
hand toward the feeding ducks. “By the 
way, do you know who fired that shot 
down yonder about ten minutes after four?” 

I explained. He was silent a minute. 
“Of course, it’s a problem,” he said. “Any 
decent hunter hates to leave a cripple, but 
considering some of the blankety blanks 
that go shooting these days it’s always 
easiest for us wardens to think the worst.” 
Again he was silent. Then, “Say, boys, 
do you want to see something? Just sneak 
up over that dyke and take a look. There’s 
no other place on the Pacific Coast you 
can see the likes of it.” 

As we cautiously approached the 10-foot 
dyke we could hear a confused murmur 
which gradually revealed itself to be the 
quiet gobble of feeding geese. There they 
were—acre after acre of them, the brilliant 
white of the snows, the dull drab of the 
speckles, the dusky triplets—the Canadas, 
Hutchins and cacklers. Thousands, tens of 
thousands, millions—as far as the eye could 
see. It warmed our hearts. 

“They aren't all gone yet,” we told each 
other. “And with the Federal Government 
regulating and patrolling a few such pre- 
serves as this one, maybe they’ll never be 
gone.” 

It was eight o’clock when we drove into 
a gas station in the little town of Tule Lake. 
As Bob got out he remarked with a shiver : 

“It’s getting pretty cold. Better get some 
anti-freeze into the radiator.” 

On ordering a gallon from the attendant 
I noticed that he hesitated and then asked 


1937 


me if the radiator already contained any. 
Upon my negative reply he remarked caus- 
tically: “Say, buddy! You don’t want one 
gallon; you want three. Just take a look 
at that thermometer.” 

Nine degrees above zero! And only a 
few hours before we had all been perfectly 
comfortable lying on the ground in an open 
field in street clothes and cotton under- 
wear ! 

We slept that night in an auto camp. Al- 


though we kept the wood-burning stove at | 


a cherry heat for a good part of the night, 
the water bucket beside it was frozen solid 
when we awoke before dawn. One degree 
below zero registered on the thermometer 
at the open-all-night lunch room at six 
the next morning. 


AWN was just breaking as we ran | 
down the highway toward a short cut | 
A few | 


into our chosen shooting grounds. 
frozen-looking cowboys, already in the sad- 
dle, were slowly getting a vast herd of cat- 
tle out from under the shelter of a huge 
purple butte. Farther along, several mount- 
ed men were starting a tremendous drove 
of turkeys under way. It was quite a sight— 
I’d never seen horsemen riding herd on tur- 
keys before. And everything—the sky, the 
mountains, the fields, the cattle, the turkeys, 
the horsemen—all looked and were cold— 
bitterly cold. 

The fields were empty of birds, and we 
judged that the great flocks of geese and 
ducks of the night before had either gone 
on south during the night or returned to 
the comparative warmth of the lake. We 
got out of the car and looked at each other 
in dejected misery as hands were thrust 
between coat buttons and guns cradled 
gingerly in armpits. With scarcely a word, 
each took his own departure. 

I chose to go toward the lake, and when 
I arrived at the great dyke which holds in 
those precious waters all my toes, both 
heels and most of my fingers were badly 
frost-bitten. The cold seemed to rise out 
of the ground like steam, penetrating foot- 
wear and clothing as though under pres- 


ure. 

As I climbed the dyke the sun cleared the 
eastern rim of mountains, and before me 
lay a sight such as the wildfowler dreams 
of as existing only in the happy hunting 
grounds. The background of purple moun- 
tains rose sheer and stark from the water's 
edge, with mighty snow-capped Shasta 
clear and sparkling a hundred miles be- 
yond. The lake, long and wide, was broken 
into a thousand isles and islets by the 
gently waving tules. And in the foreground 
directly in front of me was the grandest 
concentration of ducks and geese that I 
can ever hope to see. 

The open water that remained was liter- 
ally packed with drowsy ducks, and on the 
great expanse of ice rested army after army 
of honkers, speckle-breasts, snows and 
Hutchins. Suddenly one old honker raised 
his furious cry, and an instant later the 
silence of the morning was shattered by 
a din comparable to the battle of the Marne 
as battalions of geese beat their way into 
the air, honking at top voice. 

In five minutes the dome of heaven was 
as sprinkled with flying geese as it had 
been a few hours before with twinkling 
stars. It was surely a magnificent and awe- 
inspiring sight. Of its many variations, 
none was more beautiful than that pre- 
sented by the never-ending succession of 
snow-geese flocks as they crossed the blue 
of the early-morning sky, the glistening 
white bodies alternately hidden and re- 
vealed by the beating of the black-tipped 
wings. At a distance each flock resembled 
a chain of crystal-white electric lights mov- 
ing steadily across a blue background and 
winking on and off as they traveled. 

Of the shooting little need be said. The 
geese were bound for the stubble and would 
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His right. This flashlight, loaded with 
fresh Winchester dated batteries is 
ready to give the same quality of service he 
gets from his Winchester shells and car- 
tridges. Made by the same people... with 
the same standards of precision manufac- 
turing ... the same traditions of quality and 
service. 

The molded Super Seal imprisons in the 
cell every bit of i its power. You get in 
LIGHT all of the energy Winchester puts 
into every cell. This distinctive Winchester 
seal prevents any escape of power... guards 
against “shorting”. The date tells you your 
battery is fresh. 

Get Winchester service in your flash- 
lights and batteries for these short days 
and long nights. Look over the handsome 
and always useful Winchester flashlights 
new this year. Attractively priced, com- 
plete with batteries. A practical Christmas 
idea,. too. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2-FC . New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


Flashlights and Patteries 








LYMAN TARGET SIGHTS 


Your best aid to becoming a high 
grade target shot. Also effective 
hunting sights to fit all sporting rifles. 





N front sight. 9 No. 
interchs sneable i inserts. Special 
4.00. No. 17A, $2.50, 


48 micro-click rear sight. pre- 
cision made. Drossenaizates extreme 
accuracy. Other target 
sights from 3 iO, 


New complete Catalog, No. 25, 10c. Free folder. 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Walnut 
Gun and Rod Cabinets 


DECOYS 


Send 5c for circular 
BUILDERS WOODWORK co. 


Burlington, Iowa 


WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


Marvellously 
accurate for 
target practice. 
No license required to purchase. 


Models:—Senior, Mark I & 
Junior. Also Webley Air Rifle. 
Write for List. Werstey & Scott Ltp., 
171, Weaman St., BirmincHam, ENG. 


























as SPORTSMEN SAVE YOUR TRO- 

- =) PHIES! Learn at home in spare time to 

mount all kinds of birds and animals. 

Decorate your den with trophies of field 

and stream. We teach you this FASCI- 

NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 

Quickly and easily learned. Wild game 

is wing scarcer. Trophies now more 

valuable than ever! Shoot FEWER and 

them true to life. IT’S PROF- 

§TABLE! Many earn $12 to $25 per 

week spare time mounting 2 

for hunters. Why not YOU? Learn to 

make USEFUL articles from mounted 

§| specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 

WILD GAME NOT NEEDED *7°, 

hunt i Owls, 

crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 

We also teach you to 

LEARN TANNING ‘Xe pico teen eee 

able and new method to TAM GENUINE 

LEA’ from al! kinds of hides. Great 
spare time money maker. 

nd coupon below for beau- 

FREE BOOK Sut free 48-page booklet, 

4 illustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 

4 bea Taxidermy Artist. many fine 








Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
1939 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb.” 
Sond me Jone free poet Deck. ef 
ame’’, Also me how 
learn this fascinating art easily and quickly 
by mail, No obligation. 








Colors: Scarlet, tan, blue, green, white, gray 
and multi-stripe. 3% point 63” x 81”. 5 Ibs. 
$12.85. 4 point 72” x 90”. 6 lbs. $14.50. Double 
blankets $25.70 and $29.00. Free delivery in 
U. S. Send for free catalog FS-12 showing our 
exclusive copper water-proof tents, packs, 
sleeping robes, clothing, Russell Moccasins, etc, 


Tailored Hudson’s Bay Coats............... $25.00 
New Hudson’s Bay Talon Fastener Auto or 
Football Comfy.. $18.00 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 








311 Broadway 





Improves your shooting! 

King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 

clear up the target—make the 

black blacker, remove haze. 

Used by all prominent shooters 
—Sk 


Trap. Rifle 
and Revolver. 
Send for cat- 


alog. 
F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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not be denied. By the time the sun had 
made the world livable again, we had com- 
pleted all the shooting the law allowed. The 
Kid took his limit while sitting in the mid- 
dle of a patch of burned stubble without 
the slightest pretense of cover. Geese were 
everywhere, and the hills echoed from the 
roar as flock after flock moved from one 
feeding place to another. We put the guns 
in the car and watched this amazing spec- 
tacle. 

The sun rose higher. The air became 
balmy and pleasant. 

“No more goose shooting,’ said Bob. 
“Let’s run up to the lake, hire a boat, set 
out some decoys, and end up the day with 
a mess of ducks.” 

The thought of sitting quietly in a blind 
no longer held frigid terrors. The knife- 
edged cold of the early morning was for- 
gotten. We acquiesced with enthusiasm, but 
to our great disappointment found that the 
ice was too thick to push a boat through 
and too thin to support a man safely. 

“We must come earlier next year,” said 
the Kid. 

So back we went to the stubble fields and 
the never-ending flights of geese. How I 
regretted the long shots I had taken! Time 
after time, as I sat half concealed in the 
sparse weed tops of some dyke, birds flew 
over me—even honkers—so close that I 
could almost have knocked them down with 
a baseball bat. In spite of constant shooting, 
they still were completely reckless in their 
determination to feed in the stubble. 

Later in the afternoon we returned to 
the little pond where we saw the mallards 
the night before. For a long time no ducks 
were to be seen, but at last a flock of pin- 
tails swung its uneven line high across the 
heavens, followed in a few minutes by an- 
other, and then another. I thought I’d make 
an estimate of the number of ducks visible 
in five minutes. 

During the first minute I counted fifteen 
flocks, ranging in size from twenty birds to 
five hundred birds. Then, as I continued 
my count, I realized that no matter where 
I looked there were ducks, and the flocks 
were growing larger by the minute—so 
large that I could hear the whistle of their 
wings long before I could see their colors. 
All were flying high and fast, and headed 
generally in a southerly direction. 

“No ducks tonight,’ I thought. “It’s 





VV8EN Burton Spiller writes 
a grouse story, it’s always 
good news to our readers. “FOUR 
MILE GROUSE,” in January, is 
one of his best. 











getting too cold, or a storm is brewing and 
they are leaving for the Sacramento Val- 
ley. We're just too late.” 

But I was mistaken. Suddenly a flock, 
passing high overhead, wheeled, circled and 
pitched steeply into the pond. In a few 
moments that pond was the vortex of a 
regular whirlpool of ducks. As fast as our 
shooting drove one flock out, another and 
bigger flock swept in, and on every side 
of us other flocks were settling in the stub- 
ble. 

Four o'clock, quitting time, and all of us 
glad of it. We sat and watched the air clear 
of birds, the ducks congregating in the 
fields about the pond, the geese a few miles 
distant. By five o’clock there was not a 
duck or a goose in the sky—and for the 
first time since sunrise the valley was 
silent. 

Now, lest I be accused of exaggeration 
and my use of the words “thousands” and 
“millions” challenged, let me state in all 
sincerity that what I have described is just 
what I saw during the last days of Novem- 
ber, year of grace 1936, and when I say 


“millions” I merely mean a number far too 
great for my sensibilities to grasp. Per- 
haps there were more, perhaps less, but 
there were more than I had ever dreamed 
existed, and I am grateful to those in con- 
trol of Tule Lake for the sight I saw and 
the promise extended to sportsmen that the 
end has not yet come. 


THEY MEAN WELL— 
OR DO THEY? 


(Continued from page 15) 


sound. When, in desperation, I tried to 
rouse him, he looked the other way and 
barked fiercely at an usher ! 

Hounds, in particular, seem to take great 
delight in doing the wrong thing at the 
right time. I remember a big fox hunt 
that I arranged for my brother-in-law. He 
was just before getting himself married, 
and the lady had come down for a visit. 
For some reason or other, I decided that 
a grand fox chase would be helpful to the 
cause, and I went to considerable pains to 
round up the best dogs and the best horses 
in the countryside. 

My own pack, of course, was the back- 
bone of the outfit, and as we rode through 
the moonlit pine hills I told at length of 
its achievements. This pack, I explained, 
had killed and run to earth eighty-six gray 
foxes and numerous big, bad bobcats. It 
was far and away the best pack in Florida. 

Just about then two or three of the 
hounds gave tongue, and in less time than 
it takes to tell we had a bang-up chase 
going in full cry. My heart swelled with 
pride as I recognized the notes of my dogs 
among the leaders—for we had thirty- 
seven out that night. 

Away went the chase, around the end of 
Blue Sink Lake and across the hill to- 
ward Fox Scrub. By hard riding we stayed 
in hearing of the yelling pack. 

“Which way do you think he'll go?’ 
shouted Roland, riding alongside. 

“Probably toward the creek,” I an- 
swered. “It may be that hard-running old 
dog fox that gave us such a run last 
week.” 

Just about that time the pack caught and 
killed an old razorback sow, and our hunt 
was over. I had a lot of explaining to do, 
but the lady married my brother-in-law all 
right ; so I guess the hunt didn’t do any real 
harm after all—other than to make me out 
a liar, and I’m used to that anyhow. Any 
man is who keeps dogs. 

It’s natural for a man to brag about his 
dogs. Ed Inglis does. He likes to tell about 
old King. 

“King,” says Ed, “was the best bird dog 
that ever lived. He was a big liver and 
white pointer, and he was the best bird 
finder, the fastest worker, the toughest and 
the best retriever that ever made a track 
in the sand. One day I was out with a 
— of mine, and King pointed a single 
bird. 

“Walk up and kill that bird, I said. 

“My friend did so, making a pretty shot 
as the quail swung sharply behind a black- 
jack oak. Old King never moved a hair. 

“What ails that dog?’ asked my friend. 
‘I thought you said he was a swell re- 
triever.’ 

“ ‘He is,’ I told him. ‘But you’ve never 
seen a trained dog in your life before. 
That dog’s steady to wing and shot. He 
obeys orders.’ 

““Okay,’ grumbled my friend. ‘Order 
him.’ 

“All right, King,’ I said. 

“Old King dashed off down the side of 
the hill to a little old pond and lay down 
in the water. He wallowed and he kicked 
and he lapped. Finally he came back and 
got right on to his point again—exactly 
where he'd been before and just as steady 
as a rock. 


’ 
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“Well, Dll be dog-goned,’ said my 
friend. ‘Why doesn’t he fetch that bird? 
I thought you said—’ 

“Fetch dead, King,’ I told the dog. 

“Away he tore, at top speed, and brought 
the dead bird to my friend without wet- 
ting a feather. 

“*That beats all I ever saw,’ grunted my 
friend. ‘But what made him run off out 
there in that pond the way he did?’ 

““Oh,’ I said, ‘he just went down to 
brush his teeth before he fetched you that 
bird.’ ” 

But as a matter of fact, if you really 
pinned Ed down to it, he’d admit that old 
King probably ran off with the bird and 
ate it. That’s the way most fancy retrievers 
act when you are trying to show them off. 

The Turk down at Sa6 Luis de Casares 
was proud of his bird dog. He informed 
me that it was probably the only real bird 
dog in Brazil, and he explained to me at 
length just what a bird dog was and in 
what way it handled game. It did not 
chase birds. It stopped and showed one 
where the birds were. I was very patient, 
for I appreciated what the Turk was try- 
ing to do for me, a stranger in a strange 
land. Old Man Ramsay and I had taken 
a week off from jaguar hunting to go up to 
Sad Luis to buy horses, and after three 





H ERE’S one for you bird-dog 
fellows, and for the rest of 
you who like a good yarn. “OLD 
DICK,” by Joe W. Savage, in the 
next issue, is recommended with- 
out reservations. 











days of continuous fiesta the Turk and his 
fat old English setter came as a tremen- 
dous relief. 

From somewhere the Turk dug up an 
antiquated shotgun for me, and we were 
off. As we walked out across the grassy 
prairie the setter ranged back and forth 
ahead of us, covering ground at a ridicu- 
lous pace, for he was very old and fat. 

“Mira rabo de elle,’ puffed the Turk, 
who was almost as fat as the setter. 
‘“Watchee hees tail.” 

He went on to explain to me that when 
the dog came to a rigid point the game was 
a partridge, but that when there. was any 
uncertainty, the least movement of the tail, 
the game might be something else. I very 
soon discovered this to be the truth. The 
dog came to a point, frozen, steady as a 
rock. 

“Ah!” said the Turk. “Perdis (par- 
tridge). Tira! Shoot heem, senhor.” 

“You shoot, senhor,’ I answered. “I 
want to see how it’s done.” 

The Turk beamed. With gun ready he 
walked up behind the setter. When the 
partridge flushed, zooming up out of the 
grass, he made a clean kill, and the old 
setter promptly retrieved the dead bird. 

“You see, senhor?” he smiled. “Thees 
dog he ees differente from all other dog.” 

“He certainly is, my friend,” I agreed, 
thinking of how the poor old fellow would 
look to a, field-trial judge. “He most cer- 
tainly is.’ 

Twenty minutes later the dog made 
game, and we waited for him to work out 
the scent. Finally he came to a stand, head 
up and tail trembling ever so slightly. The 
Turk shook his head. 

“Nad perdiz,’ he growled. “Not par- 
tridge. Watchee hees tail. It should be 
steef, likee thees.” The Turk held out a 
pudgy forefinger. 

I walked up behind the dog, prepared 
for anything from a tapir to an ant-eater, 
but was not expecting the partridge when 
it zoomed up out of the grass, and I missed 
it. The Turk looked at me helplessly and 
shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Verrrry sorry, senhor,’ he muttered. 
“Sometimes dog make mistake—” 

After _a while the old setter pointed 
again. This time he was a veritable rock. 
His eyes were glued on the grass in front 
of him, his forepaw was lifted, his body 
was tense. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Turk. “Perdis!” 

I walked up, cocking the right barrel of 
the old shotgun. I didn’t like to miss birds 
in front of a Turk. This time I would take 
my shot carefully. I— 

“Zoof!” exploded the Turk, going off 
into a torrent of profane Portuguese. 

A small armadillo had hopped out of 
the grass, and I could swear there was 
a grin on the face of the old setter! He 
meant well—or did he? 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
SHORE BIRDS 
(Continued from page 23) 


wild things are dependent on those places 
where one kind of cover meets another. 
It’s so with grouse and quail and pheasants, 
but from the very habits of the critter it’s 
more so with these birds we call shore 
species. 

“We call ’em shore birds because they 
hang around shores; they hang around 
shores because they have to have the things 
that are only found on shores to get along. 
And the kind of shore they need, I take 
it, ain’t just the place where water meets 
the land. It’s likely the place where water 
has met the land long enough to build up 
a bug and plant life all its own that you 
won't find any other place. 

“Now, when your lakes and marshes 
start to dry up, what happens? The bugs 
and worms and things that have been 
thrivin’ on the old shore don’t appear to 
move their location as fast as the water 
does. You have, if the water goes down 
fast, a sort of desert borderin’ the lake. 
It may take a good many years for the 
grub and insect life to establish itself in 
abundance, even if the water does quit fall- 
in’ and finally holds its own, and the food 
supplies that were plentiful along the old 
edge peter out because of lack of moisture. 

“If your water goes away down and 
stays there, gradually you build a new 
supply of things along the edge, which 
means a happier time for these special birds 
and a bigger birth rate. If your water goes 
back to its old level, there’s seed enough 
left there, I’d say, to bring back good times 
for shore birds in a hurry. So any period 
of water fluctuation, I’d’say, would be kind 
of a depression for shore birds, Once your 
water-level settles down and holds con- 
stant, it means happy days are here again. 

“The boys in the Biological Survey tell 
me this seems to be workin’ out on jack- 
snipe, anyhow, which is about the only 
shore bird—can you call him that—you'll 
find breedin’ with us in any numbers. In 
1935, 28 per cent of the Survey’s observers 
figured there was no change in the jack- 
snipe population, 50 per cent thought they 
had increased, and 22 per cent reported a 
decrease. In 1936, though, 51 per cent re- 
ported no change, 24 per cent said there 
was more, and 25 per cent couldn’t count 
as many as in 1935. Take those figures all 
together, and it looks as if the snipe was 
commencin’ to come back a little. 

“Some of it can be accounted for by 
restoration of marshes. No doubt about 
that. The snipe has got to have his par- 
ticular kind of edge, not too dry, not too 
wet. And he’s likely to get it here and 
there as a kind of by-product of restored 
duck-breedin’ grounds. 

“Now, the yellowlegs. Both the big fei- 
lers and the little ones don’t nest often, if 
ever, with us. They go away north, like 
the golden and black-bellied plover do. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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To any sportsman, traveler, or student 
of nature, a gift of a 


FEATHERWEIGHT BINOCULAR 


will be received with the biggest, hap- 
piest smile you ever saw! For a Zeiss 
glass is something he’s always wanted. 
The new Featherweight 
models represent the great- 
est improvement in years 

- 32 to 40% lighter 
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bining the best and the 













latest . . . a perfect 
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The author and his-brother, with the two trophies taken during their hunt i in n Idaho’ 's Sawtooth Mountains 


We Go Where They Live 


& EMEMBER the cold mornings,” 
said the trailer salesman, “when 
you poked your head out from 
under the tent flap and found that 

an inch of wet snow covered everything 

in camp; the numb fingers as you coaxed 

a feeble blaze from soggy kindling ?” 

Who could resist an argument like that? 
Especially with our sales resistance at zero 
from two days of prowling the trailer 
marts of Los Angeles? I reached for the 
fountain pen and signed on the dotted line, 
and a month later we hit the trail for Idaho. 

Veterans now of several nights spent in 
our rolling abode, we knew in which end 
it was necessary to walk with a slight 
stoop; we could slide in and out of the 
breakfast nook without spilling a dish, and 
Colarow, our dog, had become convinced 
that the bed was no place for him to park. 
Here at last we found a happy, carefree 
method of travel. No longer were we fight- 
ing the road, trying to reach the next town 
before dark. We simply ambled along and 
pulled off at one side when darkness or 
tired muscles dictated, and for the first 
time, after traveling this same route for 
years, we awoke to the beauties of its 
scenery. 

Never a day without some pleasant in- 
cident—the untiring courtesy of the Reno 
service station attendant, who not only 
polished the windshield, but threw i ina win- 
dow wash for the trailer as well ; “Elmer,” 
the badger, gas station mascot in Elko, who 
whipped all the dogs and was not averse 
to a pat on the head or a dive into a lunch 
bucket; and the old cow poke up on the 


By GEORGE A. LEWIS 
PART I 


Little Salmon, who “lowed” she would be 
a dandy outfit for herding sheep. 

At last we reached the end of our jour- 
ney and pulled the trailer into a sheltered 
nook, far back in the Sawtooth Mountains 
of Idaho. Here my brother Al and wife 
joined us, and we prepared to do mayhem 
among the Rocky Mountain goat popula- 
tion. The comfort of hunting “a la trailer” 
was at once apparent. Fog and snow were 
no deterrent to camp life now, and as we 
ate an early breakfast the following morn- 
ing, we were reminded of those cold, gray 
dawns when we had pitched our tent in this 
same spot. 

Daylight found Al and me far up the 
Alpine Creek trail, and, as in the past, we 
climbed the “Hogback”—a low ridge jut- 
ting out from the mountainside, for a pre- 
liminary look at the goat country. We 
reached its summit, and had just started to 
sweep the high ridges with the glasses, 
when Al exclaimed, “There they go,” and 
pointed out a band of six, almost on top. 
We had spooked them on our way up, and 
they lost no time in disappearing over the 
skyline. 

“I have never quite made up my mind,” 
remarked Al, “just why in blazes we hunt 
animals that can climb as far in half an 
hour as we can in half a day.” 

“Quit moaning,” I replied, “it isn’t often 
you get to see a goat the first day out, let 
alone get a shot.” 

Several minutes of silence followed, as 
we continued to search the mountainside. 
Then, as Al was lowering his glasses, he 
suddenly spoke. “Look, Kid, in the middle 


of that rock slide, about half way up. Do 
you see what I do?” 

Hurriedly I brought my binoculars to 
bear on the rock slide, and there, all by 
his lonesome, was a whopping big billy, 
feeding. As he was undoubtedly unaware 
of our presence, we decided to climb the 
first ravine to the north, and then cut back 
above him for what we thought would be 
a sure shot. However, after two hours of 
stiff climbing, we swung out on a ridge 
commanding the rock slide, and were not 
so sure, for we saw no sign of the goat, nor 
could we locate his tracks in the scanty soil 
at the edge of the slide. Somehow, during 
our upward climb, he had winded us and 
decided that pastures were greener in some 
spot a little more distant. 


FTER a long rest, we decided to climb 

on to the summit, and reached there 

about noon, having seen much fresh sign on 

the way up, but no goats. As we were eat- 

ing lunch I spotted what appeared to be a 

lone billy, bedded down about a mile away, 
at the head of another canyon. 

“Listen, Kid,” said Al, “this time there 
will be no walking out on us. You make 
the stalk and I'll sit here and signal you.” 

“Okay with me,” I replied, “at least we 
will know which way he went, in case he 
pulls out on us.’ 

Accordingly, I climbed down the ridge 
until I was below the little basin in which 
the goat lay, and then headed directly for 
him, keeping well out of sight below the 
rim. 

At intervals as I stopped to rest I waved 
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my handkerchief in a circle and then 
watched through the binoculars for Al's 
signal. Each time it came “still bedded 
down,” and after a thirty-minute stalk I 
finally poked my head above the basin’s 
rim and saw the goat lying in the shade 
of a huge boulder, about a hundred yards 
off. Slowly raising my 30-30 carbine to my 
shoulder, elbow on knee, I let drive. He 
never knew what hit him, the 115-grain 
bullet having broken his neck. He proved 
to be a fine trophy. His horns were only 
mediocre, but the pelt was exceptionally 
heavy and well furred. 

Giving Al the high sign that all was 
well, I removed the hide and head and then 
cut across country for camp. Toting a sixty 
pound hide and head up and down those 
rocky chutes is no child’s play, and both 
my muscles and the seat of my pants were 
well worn by the time I arrived at the can- 
yon floor, two miles above camp. Caching 
the hide and head, I went on in and awaited 
Al’s return. He came in just before dark, 
and in answer to my question replied, in 
the manner of the Piute: “Yes, I no 
seeum.” He had followed the summit back, 
and then swung down through the country 
where we had sighted the first big billy. 


E slept late the following morning, 

and it was almost noon before we 
were ready to drive up the canyon to pick 
up my goat hide. Since we were not going 
to hunt, the women and Roberta, our six- 
year-old daughter, came along with us for 
the ride. 

Arriving at the place where I had cached 
the hide and head, I laid the hide out, and 
as we were admiring it, the daughter said: 
“It’s pretty all right, but gee Daddy, I like 
to see them alive, and anyway this one is 
full of wood ticks.” 

“Well, honey,” I replied, * ‘maybe we can 
show you a live one. 

So, giving Al the w ink, I faced the 
mountain, and noticing a white rock about 
half way up, said: “There honey, see that 
white spot at the base of the scrub pine, 
just at the head of that shale rock slide? 
That’s a goat, taking his afternoon nap.” 

Here, I thought, was a swell chance to 
give the kid a thrill, but I had reckoned 
without the Better Half. Walking over to 
the car she dug out the binoculars. 

“Perhaps I’m w rong,’ ’ she said (and I 
didn’t like the suspicious tone of her voic 
“but your daddy found that goat so quic 
ly, it might be well for me to give a look. 

Al’s response was a wide grin. I waited 
meekly for the bawling out as the wife 
gazed long and intently at the white spot. 
Finally, she lowered the glasses and turn- 
ing to me, said, “Well, Eagle e, you don’t 
seem very excited. Aren't you going up and 
get him? You wouldn’t want to disappoint 
the girl, would you?” 

So that was it. They were going to make 
me take a two-hour climb, stalking a white 
rock, just because I had tried to pull one 
on the offspring. And then, a happy 
thought. 

“Listen,” said I, “this is Al’s turn. I’ve 
got my limit and I couldn’t.” 

“Whoa,” broke in Al. “I never said that 
was a goat, and anyway it’s getting late.” 

Just then the daughter’s voice cut in on 
the argument with: “Daddy, you better 
hurry and get started. He’s walking away 
on you.” 

“Who is?” I asked. And then silence fol- 
lowed as we all directed our attention to 
the “white rock.” It was moving. I grabbed 
the glasses from the wife. It was only after 
several seconds of ineffectual effort, trying 
to steady them, that I discovered the lan- 
yard was still around her neck, and that she 
was slowly being strangled. But of more 
importance was the fact that the rock was, 
in all reality, a goat. 

(Continued in January issue) 
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Al and his goat, taken on the second day of our hunt 
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FOR THRILLING 


PICK-UP IN YOUR CAR 


USE MOBILGAS! 


T’S TOUGH to miss the shot—but 

what a sight to see a 12-point 

buck gather speed! It’s no exagger- 
ation to say— 

...if you want smooth, effortless 
power like that in your car— use 
Mobilgas! 

Mobilgas haspower. It sends you 
off at the drop of a hat. And,frankly, 
its long mileage puts to shame or- 
dinary gasolines. 

That’s why 1% million motorists 
buy Mobilgas every day of the year! 


USE MOBILOIL,TOO! 








One tankful will prove to you they 
are shrewd buyers. Fill up with 
Mobilgas today—at the famous 
Flying Red Horse Sign. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OILCo., INC. 
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USE A LOG BOOK 


BOAT owner wouldn’t think of mak- 

ing any kind of a cruise without keep- 
ing a log. There’s not only a tradition and 
a certain amount of sentiment connected 
with it, but it serves as a guide for future 
trips. And if a log is that important to a 
cruise at sea, why shouldn’t it be of equal 
importance on a trailer trip? 

A good many trailer owners already 
carry log books. Rather than tuck them 
away in some spot where they may be 
forgotten, these men have gone so far 
as to prepare a special shelf for these books 
in a prominent spot, with a pencil handy 
for the daily entries. Here is a typical entry: 

“July 10—Camped at Silver Creek. 
Weather clear, windy. Trout off their 
feed but took four fair fish on flies this 
a.m. Dick saw bear with cub not far from 
camp. Must remember to get flashier flies 
for next trip. Darks don’t take. Made 220 
miles yesterday. Gas, $2.54; oil, .50; ciga- 
rettes, $1.15; food, $1.80.” 

As far as the financial phase of that trip 
is concerned, that entry tells just where 
the boys stand, and where their money has 
gone. No need for worrying whether or not 
they are keeping within their budget. And 
next year they can look back over these 
entries, estimate the cost of future trips, 
the amount of mileage they will cover and 
the time to be spent here and there to make 
the most of the expedition, and what to 
take in the line of equipment. Particularly 
those flashy flies. 

And what about having that book—to- 
gether with an album of photographs—to 
pore over during the winter evenings? 
There’s nothing much more satisfying; 
nothing better to stir the memory about old 
camp sites, old streams, old friends. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 


Ques. I’ve been told that some states re- 
quire trailer owners to carry oil flares with 
them for use in case of trouble on the road 
at night. Is this necessary? The things are 
messy, in my opinion, and just something 
else to have to take along. But I want to be 
on the safe side in my trip South this year 
and would like to hear from you regarding 
the states which require their use. 

K. H., Baltimore, Maryland 


Ans. Regret that we do not have any list 
immediately available of those states which 
demand the use of oil flares as signals 
when a vehicle is stopped on the highway 
at night. The National Highway Users’ 
Conference, Washington, D. C., can un- 
doubtedly supply you with this. But to be 
on the safe side, with the law and other- 
wise, it would be better for you to carry 
these flares anyway. They can be easily 
stowed away, preferably in the rear com- 
partment of the car. 


Ques. I hope to get down to southeastern 
Texas for some sea fishing during the win- 
ter and am wondering what trailer facilities 
(camps) there are in the neighborhood of 
Corpus Christi. They don’t necessarily have 
to be on the beach. Also, what could I ex- 
pect in the way of dove shooting, and pos- 


sibly ducks? ; ; 
E, J. N., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ans. You will find good trailer camps 
in Corpus Christi itself; in Brownsville 
and in Rockport, among others. All are 
close to fishing centers. Brownsville is on 
the Rio Grande, and within five minutes of 
Mexico. Mourning dove shooting can be 
had in this section all during November. 
Duck season ends Dec. 15. Across the bor- 
der in Mexico you can shoot ducks until 
March 15, doves until February 28. 


(END OF TRAILER DEPARTMENT) 
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YOU’LL WANT TO SEE AND COMPARE 
Y 


Kitchen 
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Before you buy—See the many ex- 
clusive Elcar Trailer features. 
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THE OLD WARDEN ON 
SHORE BIRDS 
(Continued from page 61) 


And there ain’t been much by way of 
breedin’ -ground restoration done away 
north, nor is it likely there ever will be. 
The thing to hope for with these birds is 
that rainfall will level off again and the 
kind of edge they have to have will natu- 
rally rebuild. 

“But there’s one thing that could be 
done for all these birds,” he said. “That’s 
to go on south and east with our inter- 
national migratory bird treaties. We’ve got 
Canada, the United States and Mexico all 
hitched together like a three-horse team 
now, and that means a lot of power. But 
it ain’t quite enough to do all by way of 
protection for shore birds that might be 
done. 

“You see, a bigger proportion of shore 
birds that breed in North America go to 
the far south than you'll find with ducks. 
And when they get south or east from 
Mexico, they'll find danged little protection 
from the guns. 

“Puerto Rico has a four months’ open 
season on ducks, but they let the boys who 
care to bang away for six months on other 
species. Shore birds are lawful prey in 
Santo Domingo for seven months a year. 
Haiti has neglected to pass any game laws 
at all, while in Cuba the guns go it just 
half the time. Barbados is a great win- 
terin’ ground for all kinds of shore birds, 
and it’s legal to shoot as long as they’re 
there. Panama, Nicaragua and Honduras 
don’t have any game laws. San Salvador 
protects game only durin’ its breedin’ sea- 
son, which don’t help our migrants any. 
Peru and Ecuador, Colombia and Bolivia 
ain’t got around to passin’ game laws yet, 
while in Chile huntin’ is permitted six 
months out of twelve. 

“Now, like I said a while back, some 
of our species stood up fair to good even 
with little or no protection down below. 
But along comes the drought and gets in 
its work, and between the two of ’em our 
shore birds are in a bad way. 
= E seem to be doin’ a little somethin’ 
for snipe,” he said. “Mebby we'll do 
a lot more as time goes along. Nature al- 
ways has taken care of the edge that plover 
and others have to have; give her time, and 
likely she’ll give it some attention in due 
course. 

“But I’d say the one thing we can do 
is think a lot and talk considerable about 
gettin’ our migratory bird treaties accepted 
more places.” The old fellow started mov- 
ing toward his car again. “Whatever it 
is that any of us can do to help keep the 
ball rollin’ I don’t know. But it seems, Doc, 
it might be up to folks like you and me 
to find out and then do the little bit we’re 
able to do so’s—” 

He broke short. A snipe flushed, thirty 
feet ahead. 

The doctor’s gun flashed to his shoulder. 
His plump cheek slammed against the 
stock. The muzzle swung quickly, surely, 
without hesitation, his finger squeezed, the 
pin snapped on an empty chamber. 

“Dead bird!” he cried. “Had him right 
in the middle of the pattern!” he boasted. 

Slowly he lowered the gun, not taking 
his eyes from the strong flight of the jack. 
He watched it wheel a wide circle against 
the western sky, then commencing to take 
on a rosy tinge ; saw it double and straight- 
en out and cross the marsh in a long, slow 
arc. Then it folded its wings and pitched, 
plummeting down to its coveted edge again. 

The doctor looked at the Warden. 

“Am I just a nut?” he asked and grinned. 
“Yes, I_am,” he answered himself. “And 
tonight I’m going to start finding out what 





a nut can do to push this big ball along.” 
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Notes on Getting Lost 


INE is not one of the wilderness 

states; it has no great tracts of 

timber that a lost man could 

not walk out of in a few hours, 
if he traveled in a straight line in any direc- 
tion. In spite of this, however, each hunt- 
ing season brings reports of lost hunters, 
days of wandering and narrow escapes 
from death. All of these cases are so un- 
necessary, for they are due, for the most 
part, to careless disregard of the danger of 
going astray. The following, clipped from 
my daily paper, is one of three such in- 
cidents which came to my notice during 
the past six months. It should prove that 
the danger of getting lost is ever present. 

“X, missing for seventeen days, was en 
route home today. . . . Speech- 
less, his hands and face swollen, 
unable to even tell who he was, 
X stumbled into the cabin of a 
fisherman last night.” 

This gentleman, returning at 
nightfall down a large river, 
pulled up to shore and went a 
little distance into the swamp 
to light a fire. The weather 
was bitterly cold and his hands 
were numb. After he had built 
his fire and warmed his hands 
he found he did not know the 
direction back to the river. He 
had wandered for more than 
two weeks until he accidental- 
ly happened to stumble upon 
the fisherman’s cabin. 

The obvious lesson to be 
learned from this incident ap- 
pears to be this: one should 
bear in mind that the danger of 
getting lost is constantly at the 
elbow of the swamp or forest 
rover. It seems foolish that a 
man should have to take his 
bearings when leaving his boat 
to make a fire, but the above 
quotation well illustrates the 
serious consequences of such an 
omission. 

We hear the expression “get 
your bearings” quite often. 

30iled down, it means to know 
one’s position in relation to the 
swamp’s edge in compass 
points, and the relation of the 
swamp’s edge to the lines 
North, South, East and West. X 
traveled only six miles in an air 
line during his seventeen days 
of wandering, a distance he 
could have covered easily in a 
couple of hours had he known 
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in which direction to go, granting he could 
not get back to the river. 

I am a newcomer in the swamp where I 
have been hunting. It’s a large tract, fifteen 
miles wide by thirty miles long. Not so 
long ago a lifelong resident of this section 
asked me how I wandered all over that 
swamp without getting lost. He said, un- 
abashed, that he dared not get off the dim 
logging roads which crisscrossed it, for he 
would be hopelessly lost if he did so. The 
answer is simple. I have a good compass 





and, just as important, a good map of my 
own making, both of which I can use. 

Before attempting to hunt this swamp, I 
went to the sheriff’s office and had a good 
look at the county map. With tracing paper 
I made a map, blocked off in sections, and 
drew in the outline of the swamp. I found 
the tract lay diagonally across the compass, 
NE by SW. A power line traversed it, 
running east and west. Numerous logging 
roads, no matter how they wound and 
twisted, eventually came out on the power 
line right of way. With this map and my 
compass I had no fear of getting lost. For 
example, if I entered the swamp from the 
south I had but to come back on a south- 
easterly course to intercept the edge NE by 
SW. Going in from the north 
side, the course northwest would 
intercept the opposite edge. If 
driving in the swamp five miles 
before beginning operations was 
the order, then a course parallel 
with the edge of the swamp 
would intercept the road used 
in driving in. 


S I became familiar with 
the swamp I added to my 
map, drawing in lakes, direc- 
tions in which ridges run, 
brakes, etc. I don’t think I have 
a legitimate excuse for getting 
lost except that of losing or 
breaking my compass. 

Without the above map and 
knowledge of the direction in 
which I had traveled I would 
often be in the shape of the old 
timer who, after hunting all 
morning in a remote section, 
asked his comrade which way 
they must go to get back to 
their horses. His companion 
handed him a compass. 

“What good is this thing?” 
asked the old fellow contemptu- 
ously. “Here’s North, there’s 
South, East and West, but what 
I want to know is, where in 
the hell is my horse!” 

Without a compass the hunt- 
er should be cautious in his 
wandering in timber. Of course, 
if the sun is shining, a watch 
may be used as a compass to 
determine directions..The sun 


With your pocket map and com- 
pass, you will have no trouble 
identifying small logging roads, 
brooks and other landmarks 
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failing, the best bet I have found is to note 
the directions in which ridges and low sags 
run, Ordinarily they lay parallel to each 
other and if the hunter has traveled at 
right angles to them, it is a certainty that 
he must cross them going back. Further- 
more, they usually shed water into a lake 
or stream and this information is valuable. 
To determine in which direction the lake 
or stream lies, get down in a low sag or 
brake and see where the flotsam carried 
by any flowage is lodged. Twigs, leaves, 
hickory nut hulls and the like will be 





Your locality may have been mined by 

the U. S. Geological Survey. The use of 

one of these detailed topographical maps 
with a compass is good protection 


lodged on the upstream side of obstruc- 
tions. These signs remain almost indefinite- 
ly and are infallible. 

Beginners often make the mistake of 
trying to come out of the swamp or timber 
along the same route they followed in. The 
country never looks the same on the back 
track, and then the thought starts hammer- 
ing at the hunter’s brain that he has made 
a mistake ; that he is on the wrong course. 
He gets nervous and suspicious even 
though he may be traveling in the right 
direction. If, on the other hand, he has 
made a wide semi- -circle, he expects the 
country to look different and is not trou- 
bled with disturbing thoughts. 

I have none of the homing instinct with 
which some nimrods are endowed. With- 
out my map and compass I'd be lost in a 
jiffy. I don’t believe I’d rely on this in- 
stinct altogether if I had it. I have seen it 
at fault too many times. A few years ago 
I was hastening through the darkening 
swamp, trying to get to a wire fence, which 
would give me a clear way and easy walk- 
ing out of the woods, w hen I came upon 
two hunters going my way. It turned out 
that they were trying to get to the north 
edge of the swamp, while I was heading 
away from it. Somebody was at fault. I 
checked my course and told them they were 
going in the wrong direction and were at 
least five miles from the field in which they 
had hoped to come out. 

I have never seen such dismay as was 
written on the faces of those two. They had 
hunted the swamp all their lives and it 
didn’t seem possible to them that they could 
be wrong. The afternoon had been dark and 
misty and they were depending on dead 
reckoning. I suggested that they come along 
with me and I would drive them around 
the swamp to their homes. They were 
not fully convinced of their error until 
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we were completely out of the swamp. 

The best advice for the lost man is to 
stay where he is and give some sign of his 
presence such as a smoke signal, a yell at 
intervals, or signal firing of his gun. By 
the simplest mathematics, the odds of a lost 
man traveling in the wrong direction are 
three to one against him. Floundering aim- 
lessly through the woods is almost worse 
than useless. Three days of it have made 
a gibbering idiot of a sane man, to my 
certain knowledge. 

Most hunters have sense enough not to 
leave the swamp until the last member of 
the party is accounted for. Following this 
unwritten law cost me a lot of discom- 
fort on one trip and perhaps the telling 
of the incident may prevent another from 
suffering a like experience. 

One afternoon a companion and I drove 
two miles down into a swamp, separated, 
and started hunting. I wound up my opera- 
tions 30 minutes before sundown, and when 
I got back to the car I found my comrade 
had not returned. I wasn’t greatly concern- 
ed over this, but when twilight came and 
then dusk, I became apprehensive. I fired 
three shot signals and almost immediately 
was answered, but far back of me came the 
shots, out of the swamp. I surmised the an- 
swering signal came from a logging camp, 
pitched on the edge of the swamp, so I kept 
up my firing. The party on the edge of the 
swamp evidently didn’t want to waste any 
more shells for he began answering my 
signals with a hunting horn. 

At nine o’clock my shells ran out and I 
decided to go for help. In turning the car 
around in the darkness I backed into a 
sharp stub and tore a great hole in the gas 
tank. There was nothing to do but stumble 
and flounder through the inky night to the 
logging camp, where, to my chagrin and 
disgust, I found my companion quietly 
awaiting me. It was he who had fired the 
shots and blown the horn. He said that 
when sundown came he was nearer the 
camp than the car, so walked out of the 
woods to wait for me there. How he ex- 
pected me to guess this he did not explain. 

Don’t ever pull that one on a fellow 
hunter. He might not dismiss it with a 
shrug, as I did. I’m not that good hearted 
and easy going—the companion was my 
father ! 


ZALETTI—OR CORNMEAL 
MUSH 


HIS is stiff yellow carnmeal mush, 
or polenta, sprinkled with raisins—a 

wholesome, energizing bread substitute 
popular in northern Italy, and an ideal dish 
for the hard-going outdoorsman. 

The following recipe will supply one man 
with enough saletti for four meals. 

YZ cup raisins 8 cups water 
1 heaping tsp. salt 2 level cups yellow 

cornmeal 

The raisins, salt and water are placed in 
a saucepan, and after being brought to a 
boil the cornmeal is slowly added. Then, 
with a vertical circular motion, the mix- 
ture must be stirred continuously over a 
moderately hot fire with a paddle or long- 
handled wooden spoon for at least twenty 
minutes, or until the inside of the pan is 
incrusted, and the mixture tends to congeal. 
The mixture—which should now be stiff— 
is done, and to shape is patted down till 
flat and touching all around the inside of 
the pan. Then the pan is quickly inverted, 
causing the cake to fall on its face. 

Zaletti, like polenta, may be eaten at 
once with a well-gravied stew. But better, 
since it does not spoil, allow it to stand a 
few hours or overnight to harden and, 
when needed, slice thick and either fry 
with butter until brown or merely toast by 
the fire 

—RiIcHArp Mauro 
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BEAN’S LAMBSKIN SLIPPERS 


A warm slipper made entirely of fine grade lambskin covered with golden 

brown Chamois cloth. Innersole lambskin, outersole mosses ther. 

1%” seed that can be worn up or down, Full sizes only, 3 to 12. — for 
atalog showing many articles » suitable for Christmas Gifta. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc., 117 Main St., Freeport, Maine. 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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INTS on developing your own pic- 

tures. Negative developing in these 

days of tanks and prepared de- 

velopers is so simple a process 
that the novice need not fear the results. 
Necessary equipment includes a small light- 
proof developing tank for your particular 
size film, a 16-ounce graduate and a ther- 
mometer. 

Ready-mixed developers, either dry or 
liquid, are available and are much more 
convenient than purchasing the separate in- 
gredients. The only other chemical re- 
quired is an acid hardener 
hypo solution. If your nega- 
tive size is smaller than 2% 
x 2%, a fine-grain developer 
should be used. 

In the dark room a red safe- 
light can be used to load all 
but panchromatic film which 
should be handled in total 
darkness. The film is wound 
on to the reel under the safe- 
light, placed in the tank and 
the cover put on. All other 
operations can now be done in 
daylight or bright light. 

Work by time and tempera- 
ture as directed by the manu- 
facturers of the film and de- 
veloper. Pour on the devel- 
oper at about 65°, agitate at 
intervals to prevent air bub- 
bles and uneven development. 
At the end of the specified 
time, pour off the developer 
and rinse the film thoroughly 
in plain water. Then pour in 
the acid hardener hypo solu- 
tion, agitate and allow ten 
minutes for clearing. 

The tank cover may now 
be removed and the film 
washed in running water for 
fifteen minutes and then re- 
moved from reel. Hang film 
by clip, with weighted clip 
on bottom, wipe both sides 
with wet cotton and then use 
an automobile windshield wip- 
er blade to remove all surface 
water from both sides. Allow 
to dry thoroughly. 


Ques. I recently purchased 
a new movie camera. I want to use it on a 
hunting trip and have taken a couple of 
short reels as experiments. The results are 
apna pr erentge mainly because the action 
is too jumpy. Can you help me correct this 
fault? (B. R.) 


Ans. You have probably been using 
your camera like a shotgun by keeping 
the camera in motion and following the 
action. If you will observe the following 
three basic rules, your results will show 
great improvement: (1) Keep the camera 
still as much as possible. If the action 
goes out of the frame, pick it up again. 
Proper cutting and editing will later pro- 
vide continuous action if you want it. 
(2) Don’t take very short flashes. They 
pass across the screen too quickly to be 
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properly received. Eight to ten feet per 
subject should be the minimum. (3) Not 
to panoram at all is a good rule, but if 
you must, move very slowly and keep the 
camera at the same level—a tripod with 
panoramic head will give best results. 


Ques. I have put out bird-feeding shel- 
ters on selected parts of my land and would 
like to make some photographs of them in 
use, but I cannot get close enough with 
my camera without scaring the birds. 

I don’t care about night flash pictures. 





Photo by al Arthur Smith 
Flood Tide Pete, Chesapeake Bay Retriever, in action 


Is there any simple way of getting daylight 
pictures of these birds? (Oe De 


Ans. Set up your camera on a tripod 
or other rigid support about six feet from 
the shelter, then focus and set the shutter. 
Drive a small stake in the ground directiy 
beneath the lens and screw a small screw- 
eye in the top of the stake. Get some black 
shoe thread—waxed for greater strength— 
tie one end to the shutter release, run it 
through the screw-eye to your place of 
concealment. Camouflage the camera with 
bush and leaves. The only remaining re- 
quirement is patience—and plenty of it. 


Ques. A friend of mine has a large col- 
lection of antique firearms which he wants 
me to photograph for catalogue purposes. 
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vithout shadows is 
required, and I don’t knot v how to get rid 
of the shadows. What would you ad- 
vise? (H. N.) 


A white background ¢ 


Ans. White backgrounds without shad- 
ows are possible in two ways. For instance, 
the guns can be placed on some suitable 
rest and the white background placed far 
enough back of.them so that the shadows 
do not fall on the background. 

A second method, for use only indoors 
with artificial light, is to use a glass cover- 
ed with thin white tissue 
paper as a background. The 
guns can be rested against 
this, and after the exposure 
of the guns is made, the front 
lights are turned off and an 
additional exposure made 
with the background illum- 
inated from behind. This 
second exposure should be 
about one-half of the orig- 
inal exposure. This method so 
intensifies the background 
that it will print white with- 
out shadows. Be sure to use 
a lens hood in order to avoid 
having any direct light strik- 
ing the lens. 


Ques. I have a motion pic- 
ture camera with a variable 
speed adjustment and have 
tried to take some shooting 
pictures in slow motion but 
they are always wunderex- 
posed although timed with 
a reliable exposure meter. 
Perhaps you can define the 
trouble. (GS. 7.3 


Ans. The normal camera 
speed is 16 frames per second, 
and at this camera speed the 
shutter speed is about 1/35 
of a second. 

If the camera speed is in- 
creased to 64 frames per 
second (slow motion speed), 
the shutter is also speeded up 
four times and operates at 
1/140 of a second. The film 
will therefore receive only 
one-fourth the amount of 
light. To compensate for this increased 
shutter speed the diaphragm must be open- 
ed two stops wider. 


Ques. I have had a plate and film pack 
camera given to me which was purchased 
in Germany. I cannot seem to get my pic- 
tures in sharp focus even when I measure 
the distance and set the scale acc ordingly. 
Everything seems in perfect working 
order and I am unable to — for this 
trouble. (W. O. R.) 


Ans. Cameras sold in Germany have 
the distance scale marked in meters instead 
of feet. A meter equals 39 inches, so you 
can make the correction yourself. Any re- 
liable camera repair man can substitute this 
distance scale for one marked in feet. 
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OLYMPIC 
CANDID 
CAMERA 
F. 4.5 LENS 
$10.95 


Shutter —. up to 1/150 





Check these features against cameras costing much more. 
V Sturdy Precision Construction ; Beautiful Finish and 
Rich Appearance. V High Power F.4.5 Ukas Anastig- 
mat Lens in Critical Focussing Mount whic h gives you 
Hair Line Sharp Focus from 3% ft. to 26 ft. and In- 


finity. V Pronto Shutter wih speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 
1/100, 1/150, Bulb and ae Vv sete ~ ad- 
justments of F.4.5, F.6.3, F.9, F.12 8. V Takes 


My clear, sharp pictures it by ix inc he on cosnumboal 

127 V.P. Film. V Natural Color as simple as Black 
and White: V Telescopic View Finder. V Film Counter. 
V Tripod Socket. Order this sensational Camera Value 
NOW at only $10.95 Postpaid—C.O.D. if preferred, plus 
postage. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CoO. 
303 WEST 42 STREET 


DEPT. 
NEW YORK, ‘i ¥. 


“HAVE THE BEST” 


See for yourself 
What styles and 
values we have to 
offer by sending at 
once for our New 
Bowling Ball Bag 
Catalogue showing 
avery complete line. 
Made in both fabric 
and leather. Also 
combinations. 








One of the many styles 


SERVE-U COMPANY, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Serve-U Conveniences since 1924 











FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 


TAN YOUR HIDE 


r j ‘HE equipment and experience 
of the world’s largest Tanners 
and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and satisfactory results are 
assured. 
Any kind of animal hide or skin tanned and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
etc. Taxidermy and head mountingare among 
our specialties. Wealso make fur coats, furand 
fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
750 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Duck Stamps Wanted 


When the season closes mail us your duck 
stamp and 30c. We'll send you the sports- 
men’s magazine OUTDOORS for one year. 
OUTDOORS 
333-S North Michigan Ave. 







Chicago, IIl. 
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"k.E. STEMMLER 


60 PowER tS epee’ $2.19 


N EW 1 Three Seleacopes Ino different magni- 
40 an 








3 
e fications power for ultra- bright images eh 
60 power for extra ‘long range. Guaranteed to 


bring distant objects, people, apc = eee 


events, ships, moon, stars, e 
Most powerful 


60 times as ¢ lose, 
made for anywhere near the money. Cai 
be collapsed to ‘tos than a foot in length. Multiple lena 
system, ‘4 mm. obiee tive in heavy brass mount. Directions included for 
usin 4 lens American made, We pay the 


postaee, Only $2. 
BROWNSCOPE 'CO.. Dept. 812, 234 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


FREE TO PIPE 


SMOKERS 
\Send for free copy of ‘PIPE & POUCH,” 
nerica’s first smoker’s catalog-maga- 
ai showing world’s finest assortment 



























pipes and tobaccos; also articles by 
\Christopher Morley, John Erskine and 
other eminent authors. Write— 
The PIPE AND TOBACCO GUILD, Ltd. 
Dept. 111, 79 Madison Ave., New York. 














REEL MUSIC 
(Continued from page 25) 


ed. “We're goin’ up and around the end 
of that tree and try to clear the line.” 

“You don’t think he’s on yet?” I in- 
quired hopefully. 

“I’m sartin he’s on yet,” Joe’s voice held 
a bit of sarcasm. “He’s over in the eddy 
on the far side restin’ hisself, and if we don’t 
get that line clear right soon we'll have to 
play him all over ag’in. Shove your end out 
there, bowman, and watch she don’t turn 
turtle.” 

I reeled in, the slack as the canoe moved 
up-river. Joe kept his eye on the line. Sud- 
denly he ‘dropped his paddle, grabbed the 
gaff and, hooking it around the line, 
plunged it down in the water the whole 
length of the handle. 


“Pull your end out,” he ordered the bow- 
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man. 

The canoe lurched sickeningly as it 
swung crosswise to the current. Joe gave 
an upward jerk, pulled the gaff clear out 
of the water and threw it down along the 
canoe seats. Grabbing his paddle, he shot | 
for the eddy across the river. | 

“Wind your line in,” he directed me. 
“She’s clear.” 

The queer “ 
missing now. 

“That was 
ventured. 

Joe looked up at me and grinned, ‘ 
in the day’s work, mister. Watch your line 
—reel in the slack!” 

We were across the eddy, and the bow- 
man caught a small twig and pulled the 
canoe close to the bank. The drag seemed 
to be getting a bit stiffer. Suddenly I 
struck a snag! For a breathless second 
there was no give or take either way— 
then the music started again! 

“Thought he wasn’t on,” Joe chuckled 
triumphantly. “When they’re well-hooked 
they don’t get away that easy. Give him 
the butt now! This eddy’s a good place 
to land him.” 

It was plain to see that the big fish was 
becoming tired. Each run was a bit shorter 
and he was staying closer to the surface. 


sing” that I had noted was 


a clever piece of work,” I | 


E’S startin’ to roll,” the guide stated 

emphatically. “Won’t be long now. 
Next time you get him p’inted towards the 
canoe, keep him comin’, and I'll try and get 
this iron into him.” 

The salmon had worked in to within 
thirty feet of the canoe.,As I kept giving 
him the butt and reeling’: a bit at the same 
time, he would come a few feet; then a 
flap of that powerful tail, and he’d take all 
the line that I had gained. Joe carefully 
eased the canoe downstream half a length 
and directed me to swing the rod toward 
the shore. 

Under the extra strain the big fish was 
edging closer; he had gone deeper again 
and it was impossible to see anything 
clearly in the muddy water. Joe reached 
deep with the gaff and waited, watching 
the leader. If something should happen 
now! Was I giving him too much strain? 
It was an anxious moment. 

The leader came closer to the canoe. Joe 
tensed, reached a bit farther and then struck 
down and up. There was a mighty splash- 
ing as the fish came over the side of the 
canoe and an exclamation of satisfaction 
from Joe. 

“Good work, 
fine!” 

My first salmon was safe in the canoe. 
A sharp crack on the snout and it was all 
over. I lay back in the seat and relaxed. 
Joe disgorged the fly and held it up, his 
eyes sparkling. 

“Great fly, this old Amherst ! !” His voice 
dropped as he added, “Guess I was a bit 


mister! You handled him 








(Continued on page 76) 


TO YOUR 
FRIENDS 


Who Project Movies or “’Stills”’ 
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THE DA-LITE 
CHALLENGER 


Can be set up in- 
stantly anywhere, 
Folds compactly for 
easy carrying. Larg- 
er sizes have crank 
lift as shown here. 


DA-LITE DELUXE CHALLENGER 











Give Da-Lite 


GLASS-BEADED SCREENS! 


This Christmas, thrill your movie-maker 
and candid camera friends with the essen- 
tial accessory everyone needs for full en- 
joyment of projected pictures—Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded Screens! Da-Lite Screens have 
been “top-quality” for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. They reflect the maximum 
of light and bring out details sharply, 
without sparkling or glare. The surface is 
covered by Da-Lite’s new, improved process, 
with millions of tiny glass beads—guaran- 
teed not to shatter off. Ask for Da-Lite 
glass-beaded Screens at the nearest photo- 
graphic dealer today! Styles and sizes for 
all requirements, from $2.50 up. 
Free Literature Mail Coupon Now! 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., 12-37 
Dept. F.S., 2723 No. Saanre Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send your FREE literature on Da-Lite 
Screens. 


Name... . 
Address 
City 


































A LIST OF 10 OUTSTANDING 
CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 

1. Leica Model G. F:2 Summar lens, 
BEN MON is 50k ssuettousdcaes genecudeete $137.50 

2. Contax Model III F: 1.5 Sonnar lens, 
like new...... $235.00 

3. Zeiss Deltrintem 8 x 30 feather- 
weight binoculars. Slightly shop- 
worn ..... ‘ .00 

4. Opplem 8 x 30 wa StS sare oy Sse 
lars, fully guaranteed—new....$45.00 

5. 


Foth Derby % V. P. camera F2:5 
lens, like new........... $24.50 
Chrome Model Kodak Duo 6-20 F :3.5 
lens. Demonstration model 3 
7. Model K 16 mm. Ciné Kodak F1: 


hone TH NOG ics ics acc ee . 


= 


8. Keystone A-81—750 watt 16 mm. 
Projecten=~demonetratos Spt, ‘ 
9. 34% x 4% speed Graphic, with Zeiss 


Tessar F4:5 lens in new style compur 
shutter, like new.. 
16 mm. Panchromatic Fotoshop Ciné 
Film, 100 ft. roll including process- 


ing $3.50 


Write for complete lists 
Liberal trade-in allowances on used equipment. 


FOTOSHOP, Inc. 
136 West 32d St., New York City 
Dept. F.S. 

















That Southern Savage 


O YOU disciples of Ike Walton 
who have not the time nor finance 
to take a deep-sea fishing trip, we 
invite you to try your luck and skill 

on that Southern savage, the garfish. 
There is little information to be found 
concerning this particular type of fish. It 
is clear, however, that there are three dis- 
tinct and characteristic members of the 
family. One of these is commonly known 
as the long-nosed gar or billfish. Person- 
ally, I prefer the term fresh-water sword- 
bill as applied to this fish, and I am using 
this name in the following article. The 
second member of the tribe is the short- 
nosed gar. The third, the alligator gar, is 
the largest of the three, with a normal 
length of from 5 to 8 feet. Larger speci- 

mens, of course, have been reported. 
The gars are really left-overs from pre- 
historic times. Today they are found 
throughout the lakes and sluggish rivers 
of the southern United States and Central 
America. Many is the time that fish con- 
servationists have wished that they had 
never been left over. Undoubtedly one of 
the worst pirates in fresh water, they are 
a menace to the anglers and market fisher- 
men wherever they are found. Tons upon 
tons of game and marketable fish are con- 
sumed by these predators each year. It 
has been estimated that an 8- or 9-foot 

gar will eat 25 pounds of fish a day! 


The White River of Arkansas—typical gar water—and anormal 
day’s catch, mene nd two swordbills and one alligator gar 





By 
S. A. DRENNEN 


They are often considered useless to 
sportsmen, but they can be caught! For 
real thrill and fight I will pit either the 
swordbill or the alligator gar against any- 
thing the sea has to offer, pound for 
pound, in that fighting spirit. The tarpon, 
the mighty Silver King, has nothing on 
the swordbill when it comes to breaking 
water and cutting didoes. The sight of a 

5-foot silvery gar leaping.clear of the water 
in the sparkling sunlight is a beautiful 
spectacle. However, 
during those mo- 
ments there is not 
much time to com- 
ment on such things, 
as you are so busy 
pitting your skill 
against his, that 
time and surround- 
ings are forgotten. 

It was my pleas- 
ure last summer to 
hook and land a 5%4- 
footer in the White 
River of Arkansas. 
I was in a rowboat 
alone, and after 























about thirty-five minutes I was able to end 
the battle with a hollow-point .22 bullet. 
For complete occupation of mind and body 
you should try standing in a wobbly row- 
boat with your rod and a fighting demon in 
one hand, and a rifle in the other, trying 
to give him the coup de grace. It is very 
good calisthenics, and you will know the 
next morning that several muscles in the 
old anatomy have been doing some recent 
work. Of course, it isn’t cricket, as the 
British would say, to use the rifle, but 
about thirty minutes of this particular ex- 
ercise is enough. About then the shady 
side of the old houseboat is very inviting. 
The rifle seems to be the only practical way 
of finishing them. 
If what I have 
said about the 
swordbill is thrill- 
ing, just try a 7- 
foot alligator gar 
on your old rod. 
Have you ever tried 


ai to hold a stubborn 
mule with a small 
~ rope when he takes 


a notion to go 
places? Well, you 
just don’t do it, nor 
do you hold Mr. Al- 
ligator Gar weigh- 
ing over a hundred 
pounds. I don’t 
know whether it is 
spinach or not but, 
believe me, there 
is considerable hid- 
den power in that 
old boy when he 
elects to use it. 
I advise you to take 
along a good pair 
of leather gloves 
when fishing for 
these critters, and 
don’t forget to use 
them! I am saying this from experience. 
It is amazing how quickly blisters will 
form on your palms if you decide to argue 
with one of those boys when he starts 
going places. 

Last summer I purchased a salt-water 
outfit consisting of rod, reel and a 90- 
pound test tarred line. Of course, like all 
novices, I was very anxious to try the 
new outfit ; so I hied me to the river, 
knowing that no gar of the White River 
could possibly get away from an outfit like 
that one. But, oh, what a letdown there 
was in store for me! After putting 50 
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yards of 90-pound test line on the reel, 
being positive that would be sufficient, I 
rigged up and baited with my choice bait 
(which I will describe later), and started 
out in the rowboat. After about one hour 
without any strikes I decided to try the 
shade of the old houseboat for refreshments 
and rest. I stepped up on the catwalk, 
pulled off my gloves and started reeling 
in. When all but about 30 feet of my line 
was retrieved, it happened. The old boy 
must have put everything he had in that 
strike, as there were no preliminaries. 
Bingo, he hit and started places. 

I put on the drag and everything else 
the reel possessed, but I might just as well 


I9S¢ 


upper jaw a single row which fits snugly 
between these when the mouth is closed. 
When first taking the bait he must get it 
into the swallowing position, and this is 
the reason why one loses so many strikes 
—the wire leader hangs in these rows of 
teeth. The next thing he does is try to get 
rid of it. The man who invents a sure-fire 
hook for this fish will surely be a hero 
among the lovers of the sport. I have tried 
all kinds of gadgets, such as the wire loop, 
the frayed sea-grass rope with bait placed 
inside the fibers, et cetera, but the small tre- 
ble hook, size 5/0, for the swordbill and 
the size 8/0 treble for the alligator are my 
choice at present. Of course, a good piano- 


The actual size hook, No. 8/0, used for alligator 
gar. It is the most important item in this fishing 





have tried to hold a wild jackass. I couldn't 
untie the rowboat; so I popped down on 
a small ice box and braced both feet 
against a post and stanchion, for the su- 
preme test was about to come. I didn’t 
want to lose my brand new outfit, nor did 
I want a bath at that moment. When he 
reached the end of the 50 yards, it really 
happened! That split bamboo rod began to 
arch and pop, and the shellac did fly. Well, 
I wanted to pray, but didn’t have time. My 
line parted about two inches from the spool 
of the reel, and was I glad? A quick in- 
ventory revealed a loss of one set of No. 
8/0 bronze treble hooks, one wire leader 
and 50 yards of 90-pound test line. I was left 
with one bamboo rod that needed revar- 
nishing and one pair of blistered hands. 
What a lesson! 

In the picture you will see a day’s catch. 
The larger alligator gar was 7 feet long, 
weighed 140 pounds, and it took forty-five 
minutes to land this boy after shooting him 
five times with .22 long-rifle hollow-point 
bullets. He towed two rowboats and one 
gasboat, which were lashed together, one 
mile from where he was hooked, and then 
we had to beach him on a sand bar. 

The alligator gar will not break water 
like the swordbill. He goes down and stays 
down regardless of how much you pump 
him. Another peculiar thing is that when 
hooked he always elects to go downstream. 
I believe if we had the time and stamina 
to stay with one of these big critters when 
hooked we would be towed down the length 
of the White into the Mississippi River. 

Both the swordbill and the alligator gar 
are very capricious about their diet; fresh 
fish, fresh beef kidney and the liver and 
intestines of freshly dressed carp seem to 
be the best baits. The last named is their 
choice, but it must be fresh. 

After about forty minutes, if one does not 
take the bait, you might just as well put 
on a fresh one. We opened the stomachs of 
several gar last summer to see just what 
the contents consisted of, and invariably 
fish was the principal find in each stomach. 

Both of these gar strike the bait with 
a sidewise motion. The swordbill is much 
harder to hook than the alligator by reason 
of that long sword-like bill with an almost 
flinty hardness. On the lower jaw there is 
a double row of needle-like teeth, and on the 


wire leader about 4 feet in length should 
be used between the hook and your 90- 
pound test line. 

The garfish is a hot-water critter and 
the hotter the weather and water the bet- 
ter he likes it. Our best season in the White 
River is July and August, and take it from 
me, if one cannot raise a free perspiration 
in a thirty- or forty-minute tussle with one 
of these old boys there is something really 
wrong with the old sweat glands. 

These fish are purely predators, living 
off of our game and marketable fish, and 
we who are following this sport during the 
summer believe we are doing our brother 
anglers a good turn every time we land one 
of these cannibals. 

So to you boys who have not tried this 
kind of angling, when you have a few lei- 
sure days next summer try it, and one catch 
will give you as many thrills as any deep- 
sea fishing trip. 


HONOR BADGE TEE CLASP 


HE Honor Badges awarded for big 

fish—mementos of record catches— 
have certainly met with approval. It means 
something to be able to pin one of these on 
a fishing hat. A number of lucky fishermen 
have asked for something more—an em- 
blem they can wear at all times. The gold 
tie clasp shown below is the result of this 
demand. As a piece of jewelry, this rolled 





Rolled gold Badge of Honor tie clasp 


gold tie clasp will stand on its own merits. 
We have spared no effort in making this 
attractive and useful. 

So for you fellows who want an Honor 
Badge to wear while you are not fishing, 
here it is. The cost is $7.00 each. Under- 
stand, though, that only fishermen who 
have been awarded Honor Badges are en- 
titled to purchase one of these. 
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FRENCH TRADE NATIVE 
DRINK FOR J. J. 


W. A. Taylor & Co., 
Gentlemen: N.Y.C. 

I’m not trying to 
tell you how to run 
your business, but 
I’ve drunk your John 
Jameson Whiskey so 
long I sort of have an 
interest in it and 
thought you might 
be glad to get a tip. 

Four of us were on 
our annual salmon pilgrimage. This year we were go- 
ing in style—houseboat with bateau and outboard 
for towing, canoes for fishing. Solid Comfort—and 
plenty of warmth which we needed because the 
ice was still moving down the thoroughfares. 

We had tied up just at dark and we were busy 
warming up and getting supper when we saw two 
men in a canoe glide on up the cove. We could tell 
by the way they paddled they weren't any sour 
dough outfit and by the draft of their canoe they 
certainly were traveling light. 

We hailed them, of course, and they answered in 
French—even their voices sounded cold. But just 
then some one inside sang out, ‘““Come and get it,” 
and we were glad to tumble below for a good nip of 





J. J. and some hot grub without any more wonder- 
ment about the two strange Frenchmen. 

Well Sir, I guess perhaps my fear of missing the 
first crack of dawn made me restless. Anyway, I 
woke up several times in the night and each time I 
could see a fire going on the opposite bank and could 
hear those poor Frenchmen wacking the devil out of 
the down timber to keep the fire going and their 
blood circulating. 

At five o’clock, I slipped out quietly to try the pool 
and noticed that the Frenchmen had left their camp. 
I got two grand female salmon and was returning to 
the houseboat when the Frenchmen came down 
stream. They had been out at the mouth of the thor- 
oughfare trying for a fish for breakfast—with no 
luck. Tired, cold, hungry, aquick glance showed that 
this was their first real trip into the woods. 

Well I gave them one of my salmon. But I gave 
them more than that. Now, I’m no before breakfast 
drinker—far from it. But I figured this was a time 
when all rules were off and sol gave them a nip each 
of your John Jameson, which I always carry on my 
trips. I don’t know which they appreciated most. 

After breakfast, we slipped over to the French- 
men’s camp to try and help them get comfortable, 

We had things pretty wellsquared away when one 
of the Frenchmen, Paul his name was, began to bur- 
row around in his duffie like a farm dog after a wood- 
chuck. Pretty soon he straightened up with two 
bottles of red wine in his arms. He came over to me 
and as my French is pretty slack, at first I thought 
he was trying to give me his wine. I was so busy try- 
ing to decline his offer and be polite at the same time 
that it wasn’t until I heard Pete laughing his head 
off that I realized he wasn’t giving me anything. 
Far from it. He wanted to swap his Vin Rouge for 
my bottle of John Jameson and he wasn’t fooling! 

And that gave me the idea. These Frenchmen had 
never tasted John Jameson before. Of course, we all 
know that France drinks wine and cognac. But per- 
haps Frenchmen are not so crazy about their wine 
after all. J’11 bet they drink it because they have 
never tasted John Jameson. 

Remembering the people I have switched to 
J. J. just by letting them taste it, and judging by 
these two Frenchmen, I bet you could do a whale of 
a business in France. What do you think? 

Anyway—Best regards, 
Edgewater Park, N.J. James Stokes 

John Jameson is made of bar- 
ley, wheat, oats and nothing else 
whatever but water and Time. 

e+ & & 


Always remember to aim low 
when shooting down hill. 
* * * 
Never give a grown dog hot 
food, he —- “ws on cold. 
* 


John Jameson is aged full 7 
years in the wood—never “‘hur- 
ried”’ by so much as a day. It’s } 
hearty, honest, straightforward 
whiskey. That’s why it’s called: 


“The Sportsmen’s Whiskey” 


JOHN 
JAMESON 


(A blend of 100% John Jameson DUBLIN IRISH 
whiskey, 7 years old and over. 90 proof.) 


Sole Agents for U.S.A.W. A.TayloraCo.,N. Y. 




















A igen $ 
VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


Van Campen Heilner 
With 12 paintings in full color by 
W. Goadby Lawrence 
and 136 pages of remarkable photographs 
The What, When, Where and How 
of salt water fishing in the four 
corners of the earth by one of the 
world's greatest authorities. ¢ 
Tells all there is to know 5 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. PHILA. 
907 FILBERT ST. 


















Other Styles fd 
as low as $9.95 
Ideal private cabinet to keep 
guns, tackle, clothing, etc., in 
clean dry place, securely locked 
against intrusion. Made of 
heavy gauge steel. 


type lock, 2 keys included 
Dim. 70°’ high, 30” wide, 12” 
deep. 


Only $16.95 
In green or brown finish. $2.00 
extra for mahogany or wal- 
nut woodgrain finish. F.O.B. 
Chicago. Send 25% deposit. 
Bal. C.O.D. Order from this ad. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

CATALOG FREE 
Complete line metal cabinets. 
Modern designs. Popular fin- 
ishes, for home or office. Low 
factory prices. Protect valua- 
bles against meddling, theft, 
dust, fire. 








Write Today 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 
2480 East 75th St., Dept. FS, Chicago, Ill. 


Qu SOLVENT 


Only combination gun oil and sol- 
vent that makes guns and fishing 
tackle safe from rust. Safe to use, 
because actions can never clog or 
miss. At Your Sports Store. 


MCCAMBRIDGE & ee eng a 
12 L Street, S. E., Washington, D. 


FI ENDOIL 
“= ROD-GRIP 


Amazing, New, 
Patented Rod 
Attachment for 
Plug Casting 
and Whipping 






















@ Double your fishing pleasure, remove strain and 
exertion by attaching ROD-GRIP, the amazing new 
finger-ring grip handle endorsed by leading fishermen. 
Ideal for plug casting and whipping. Gives more life- 
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ODDS AND ENDS ON 
BASS FISHING 
By Jack Lamb 


(Continued from N 
WINTER FISHING 


Jovember issue) 


NE of the main obstacles of winter 

bass fishing has been the generally 
prevalent theory that they would not strike 
in cold weather, and the vast majority of 
fishermen have dismissed the subject with 
this belief rather than to try it out for 
themselves. Another, and one of its great- 
est, drawback is the elements. More fish- 
ermen would possibly have tried to snag 
a few bass during the winter, but for the 
inclement weather. But an honest, con- 
scientious trial at some good bass stream 
on a winter day will prove conclusively 
that they will strike and strike hard! 

Bass fishing in all seasons is done on 
practically the same principles. However, 
there are two or three facts gleaned from 
winter fishing over a period of many years, 
which would hardly apply in the warmer 
months. For instance, in the summer we 
approach a hole, and after making a few 
casts into the most likely spots, move on 
to the next hole, knowing that our presence 
has disturbed the bass for the time being. 
In the winter months, however, the more 
casts made in one particular spot, the 
more curious the bass become. The angler 
might cast into one identical spot for an 
hour without a strike, and then catch half 
a dozen bass on consecutive casts. 


ISHERMEN should locate deep holes 

and cast across them, running the bait 
just under the surface for about five min- 
utes, then for a like period two feet under, 
and so on, until it nears the bottom. This 
method usually brings results, and the 
chances are that the angler will make con- 
tact with them somewhere on the way 
down. The depth at which the bait should 
run is easily controlled by the speed of the 
reel. The slower the reel is wound, the 
deeper the bait will go. If one keeps plug- 
ging away at them, fish will be added to the 
string with a striking regularity. 

One should fish the water carefully and 
much more thoroughly than in summer. 
These fish do not respond to the lure 
quickly in cold water; consequently, it 
is up to the fisherman to reel the bait 
past them until they do strike. These 
crafty fish are good at striking when it 


| is least expected. Therefore, when reeling 


in, one should always watch for them to 
hit the very instant the bait comes to the 
surface, just before picking it up. 

It is quite a trick of the bass to follow 
a lure some forty or fifty feet, watching 
it from a distance, then loom up and smash 
it as it leaves the water. He is content to 
follow along while the bait is under the 
water, but when it starts toward the sur- 
face, to the bass it is apparently escaping, 
and he charges it like a cyclone. This un- 
usual action nearly always catches the less 
fervent angler off guard and, therefore, 
most such strikes are lost. 

Ordinarily, when this happens the angler 
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has only a foot or two of line out, and 
finds it a difficult task to handle a game 
battler at such close range. When bass 
strike the bait right at the rod’s tip, one 
should realize that the fish has all of the 
advantage at close range, and should give 
him more line immediately. At the same 
time, the rod should be brought up so that 
he would be forced to play against its ac- 
tion. It is far easier to keep a bass on the 
line against a flexible rod than to attempt 
landing him with tackle which has no give 
in it. 

Out of numerous actual experiences, it 
has been rioted that these delayed strikes 
are primarily a winter habit of the bass, 
and are rarely seen in the summer. 

It is common knowledge among fisher- 
men that bass can be taken at any hour ot 
the day in summer. Such, however, is not 
the case in winter. Exhaustive experiments 
have been made to determine the time of 
day they strike best. on cold days, and it 
is evident that four o’clock in the afternoon 
is the zero hour. They gradually begin 
striking more readily about an hour be- 
fore that time, and then die down for an 
hour afterward. There is no other explan- 
ation of this except that we know all fish 
become more active and alert as the tem- 
perature of the water increases, and this 
period is doubtless the warmest hour of the 
winter day. 

In dozens of instances, I have cast 
through winter days, beginning at dawn, 
and not seen as much as a swirl for eight 
hours or more, then had them break loose 
and hit like wildfire. At many such times 
I have landed eighteen or twenty fine bass 
in one hour. This has invariably happened 
about four o’clock. 

The unknowing person accepts the idea 
that these fish hibernate, or lie dormant, 
through the cold days of winter. But that 
belief is wholly incorrect. They are active 
in the coldest water, and often I have seen 
hundreds of them flashing to and fro be- 
neath the ice in frozen ponds. Hence, ob- 
taining a good string of bass on the cold- 
est day is simply a matter of putting the 
proper tackle together and going out after 
them. 

You must try it! 


PIKE SWALLOWS SUNFISH 
—ALMOST 


HIS is a top view of a pickerel whose 
appetite killed him. 

The pickerel (or pike), although a 
valiant scrapper on the end of the line and 
tasty in the frying pan, is a ferocious cus- 
tomer in his own element. He will tackle 
and kill almost anything in his vicinity, 
and has even been known to seize small 
ducks, drag them under and devour them. 

This voracious fish was actually caught 
by Bureau of Fisheries scientists in a 
Virginia lake. He was in the last stages 
of choking to death. The fish he is at- 
tempting to swallow is a large-size sun- 
fish (you probably called them pumpkin- 
seeds when you were a boy). The pickerel, 
in his greed, attempted to swallow the 
sunfish sideways, which so distended his 
gills that he was unable to breathe. 


Dorsal view of a pike that tried to swallow a sunfish—but didn’t get away with it 
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the original CRUISER STAG, 
with double - cape shoulders 
and arms. Built for ACTION 
of 26 ounce all-wool Oregon 
Fabric. Eight roomy pockets 
«+. game pocket across back. 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Red & Black, Green & Black, Brown & 
Black. Forest Green, Navy. 36-46 chest. 


$13.50 postpaid 














ZIP-STAG! Soser front and 
zipper game pocket in 
back. No loss of buttons. No 
fumbling with cold hands. 
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Stag. 36 to 46 chest 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Red and Black, Green and Black, 
Forest Green $12.50 postpaid 
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Arctic Down 
NG ROBE 


You Will 


beWarm ANYWHERE 


N AKE even your hardest trips enjoyable. Own 
a famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 
Sleep comfortably warm in any hunting, fishing, 
canoe cruising or mountaineering camp. Or in 
your trailer or cruising boat. Draftproof. Insulated 
all around with Woods Everlive down from North- 
ern waterfowl. With Talon hookless or Lift-the- 
Dot fastening: Large size 3-Star (for freezing tem- 
perature to sub-zero), $63.50; medium $55.50. 
Large 2-Star (freezing and above), $55.00; me- 
dium $46.00. Woods wool batt robes for less. Your 
dealeror direct—no shipping charge in U. S. 
Write today for Catalog—FREE. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd.,3701 LakeSt., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 








Tie Your Own Flies 


Beautiful, illustrated, cloth-bound book tells 
all. Third revision. Greatly improved and 
enlarged. New pictures of flies, nymphs, 
bugs. Full information, with which any 
fisherman can tie perfect dry and wet flies, 
hymphs, streamers and bugs—all types of 
fly rod lures. Special chapters on stream 
tactics, balance, tackle and leader making. 
The recognized authority. Mailed postpaid 
on receipt of price—$2.00. The ideal Christmas 
sift for every fisherman. Order at once. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
8065-1 Grand River Ave. 

Detroit, Mich. PAUL H.VWounC 

Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


AGE OF FISH 


While fishing at Big Sandy Lake at McGregor, 
Minnesota, the latter part of August, I caught 
a great northern pike that weighed 20 pounds. It 
was 40 inches long and 18% inches in girth. 
Could you tell me how old a fish of this size 
would be? 

Frank N. SHERON. 


Ans.—The only way in which it is possible to 
accurately judge the age of a fish is through a 
microscopic examination of the rings shown in 
the scales, and for that reason it is impossible 
for me to give you the age of the great northern 
pike which you mention in your letter. 

According to tables in my possession, this fish 
was at least eight years old, but may have 
been as much as eleven or twelve years old. 

Fisnine Epiror. 


CAN FISH STAND FREEZING? 


IT am asking you to settle a dispute between 
myself and another fellow. Can fish be frozen in 
ice and revived when thawed out? 

ErNEst BROWNELL. 


Ans.—Certain species of fishes survive freez- 
ing—carp and catfish among them. Some species 
are much more hardy than others in this respect. 
For instance, the Alaska tundra fish is said to 
survive freezing in ice for months at a time. 
Others again can withstand such treatment for 
only a short time and some can’t survive at all. 
Bullheads are very hardy in this respect and 
many instances of this kind have been reported 
in connection with this species. 

FisH1ING Epiror. 


WEAKFISH 


As you probably know, down here in tidewater 
Virginia we have two species of what we call 
trout (salt-water). One of them is known as the 
gray trout, and the other as the speckled, spotted 
or salmon trout. The former is light gray in color 
with black spots on his sides and back. The spotted 
trout is a dark brown on back and sides shading 
to a white belly, likewise with black spots on back 
and sides (and, in my humble estimation, as pretty 
and game a fish as one could wish to kill 

Not long ago while two of us were fishing at 
Lynnhaven Inlet for the speckles, I happened to 
remark that the speckled trout is known up on 
the Jersey Coast, around Cape May, as the weak- 
fish. My companion corrected me, saying that the 
gray trcut is called a weakfish up there. 

H. T. Dickinson. 


Ans.—Both of the species you mention occur 
off the Jersey Coast as well as the coast of Vir- 
ginia, and both are known as weakfish. However, 
the common weakfish or gray trout is more numer- 
ous in northern waters than the spotted weakfish 
or spotted sea trout. 

Fisu1nc Eprrtor. 


RELEASING FISH 


I have always released under-sized fish by 
grasping the bend of the hook and not touching 
the fish at all, lifting the hook out of water in 
a reverse position and shaking the fish off. How- 
ever, many fish such as salmon are too large to 
handle in this manner. 

Leander Dole, a Sebago guide, showed me 
how to handle them in a very simple way, and I 
thought perhaps some of yous readers might like 
to profit by the simple, and yet safe, method of 
removing small fish from a hook, without han- 
dling in any way. 

He had a small pair of pliers with fine points, 
but a very good grip. He merely grabbed the 
bend of the hook beyond the body of the fly in 
the jaws of the pinchers, lifted the fish up out 
of the water with the hook in reverse position, 
and, of course, the fish with its first flop or two 
dropped back into the water in as nearly per- 
fect condition as any fish could be after being 
hooked. Not a hand, either wet or dry, had 
touched it. 

C. L. HautHaway. 


Ans.—I know of several other very good 
sportsmen who practice this method, and it is 
certainly to be commended. If we could only 
spread such a practice, it would be a great help 
to our game fish. We all know too well that 
many of the fish that some sportsmen release, 
in the feeling that they are doing a good turn, 
merely die from the rough handling they have 
received. This, of course, helps no one. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


DOES SPAWNING KILL THE ATLANTIC 
SALMON? 


Does the Atlantic salmon, after ascending 
streams to spawn (both in Great Britain and the 
North American Continent) go back to sea, or 
does it die like the salmon here on the Pacific 
Coast? 

Harry Kine. 


Ans.—The Atlantic salmon does not die after 
spawning, but returns to the sea and spawns 
again the following year. In some cases a salmon 
will spawn every other year, and there have 
been some fish that showed a record of as many 
as five or six spawning seasons. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 
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LANTERN 
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ing, fishing, touring, camp- 
ing...there’s nothing like a Coleman 
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light. It defies wind and weather... 
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The 1937 International Tuna Match 


ITH waves breaking over the 

fishing boats, with rain descend- 

ing in torrents, and with fog so 

thick that it was impossible to 
distinguish team mates or opponents at 
100 yards, the first International Tuna 
Angling Matches for the Alton B. Sharp 
trophy got under way at Wedgeport, Nova 
Scotia, on the afternoon of September 11th. 
A hard southeast gale was blowing, hurri- 
cane warnings were flying, and conditions 
were as unfavorable for fishing as any I 
have ever experienced. Yet more than 
twenty-five craft, headed by the fourteen 
blue boats flying the British and American 
flags and carrying the picked teams of the 
British Empire and the United States, were 
in that raging tide rip. 
On board the others 
were the press, moving 
picture men, the board 
of governors, judges of 
the matches, provincial 
officials, spectators and 
the Canadian Coast 
Guard. The pounding 
these non-contestants 
were taking was just 
as bad as that which 
we were being handed, 
and probably worse, 
since we at least were 
having the fun of try- 
ing to catch tuna. 

The breaks were de- 
cidedly against us, 
though, for in such a 
blow the herring on 
which the tuna feed 
would be sure to leave 
the rip, and the tuna 
would naturally follow. 
Only two fish were 
taken that first after- 
noon—a small one of 
123 pounds by Lee 
Wulff of the British team, and another 
weighing seven pounds more, by the writer. 
This midget of mine, however, gave the 
United States team the lead for the first 
day, 3 points to 2—two points being given 
for each fish caught, and one for the top 
aggregate weight for the day. 

A young hurricane blew that night, and 
on our arrival at the dock at seven o'clock 
the next morning, we found a Coast Guard 
cutter and six of our fish boats ashore. It 
took until eleven o’clock to pull them off, 
so our day’s fishing was limited. In view of 
the terrible conditions, it was small wonder 
that no fish were caught. 

Monday, September 13th, found the wind 
still blowing and the rain continuing, but 
that did not prevent the British team from 
getting some fish up in their chum line dur- 
ing the afternoon and catching three out of 


John Bull’s Fishing Team 
wins Sharp Trophy 


four that struck. The scoring anglers were 
Tom Wheeler, with a 119-pounder ; Loran 
Baker, a 176-pounder; and again Mr. 
Wulff crashed through, this time with a 
569-pounder—a marvelous catch, consider- 
ing the hard going. 

These fish were taken in the middle of 
what was named “a flying wedge.” This 
consisted of grouping four or five of the 
team boats together so as to bunch the 
chum and get the maximum amount of 
herring overboard in one spot—each boat 





2 4 
Photo by Hedley Doty 
Two of the American boats during the contest in Soldier’s Rip off Wedgeport 





being allowed only one barrel. The Ameri- 
can team had tried that stunt the day be- 
fore, but to no avail. 

With the fishing over for the day, the 
score stood at 9 to 3 in favor of our British 
opponents, and the teams agreed to fish 
from 5 A.M. to 2 P.M. the following day. 
But our hopes were dashed when a storm 
of even worse proportions blew in during 
the small hours of the morning and the 
board of governors refused to let us go out 
for the final nine hours. The cup, therefore, 
went to the British team. 

Instead of the 36 hours originally sched- 
uled, the teams had in all 15% hours of 
actual fishing. If the weather had been at 
all favorable, I believe that at least fifty 
fish would have been caught by the two 
teams in those three days. That many were 
boated in the five days preceding the tour- 


nament, not by fourteen men, as the two 
teams totaled, but by two: Paul Townsend 
of the American team, who was practicing 
. Wedgeport for the contest, and a friend 
of his. 

Tuna fishing is practiced in two ways at 
Wedgeport. By one method, the boats lie in 
the tide rip and their crews toss overboard 
whole or quartered herring for chum so as 
to attract the tuna to the top of the water. 
At the same time, the angler is throwing 
over his bait of either a whole herring or 
mackerel and immediately retrieving it, in 
order to keep it in action in the water. This 
is a new idea for chumming, but Wedge- 
port has one of even more recent date. It 
consists of running about twenty feet of line 
through the eyes of ten 
or fifteen herring, then 
putting the string over- 
board and allowing it 
to float behind the boat. 
The tuna come up and, 
believe it or not, snap 
the herring right off 
the line. We have 
named this teaser the 
“grapevine.” After the 
bluefin has plucked a 
couple of his favorite 
grapes, the line is pull- 
ed in and the bait put 
out in its place. It must 
be a good idea, for a 
large majority of the 
more than 300 tuna 
taken in that rip during 
the past summer have 
been caught with the 
help of this device. 


HE other system 

used at Wedgeport 
is straight trolling in 
the rip. The tuna are 
there all the time and 
usually surface and feed on the change of 
tide. They make a great show on the sur- 
face, and so does the rip, which is seldom 
smooth. The boats run full speed against 
the tide and scarcely move. Most of the fish 
are taken by means of chumming with a 
medium-size hook and a stainless cable 
leader. The piano wire, although correct 
for trolling, shines too much in the water 
for still fishing, and tuna easily see it. The 
hook should be a size 10/0, 11/0 or 12/0, 
depending on the size of the bait. Herring, 
because of their softness, are unusually 
hard to rig for trolling. Try to get the bait 
swimming in a life-like fashion, for this 
is most important. 

In the matches, boats and opponents were 
drawn for every evening, so that the same 
men did not fish against each other on 
successive days except by the luck of the 
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draw, and changing the boats meant that 
no contestant had an advantage over the 
others. The team coaches, Captain Bill 
Hatch of Miami of the American team, and 
Captain Bill Gray of Palm Beach and 
Wedgeport, the British mentor, gave all 
their advice ashore and did not go to the 
rip. The French-Canadian guides of 
Wedgeport did all the work of running the 
boats, rigging the baits, handling the chum 
lines and gaffing the fish for the team mem- 
bers of both countries. 

Despite the elements, the matches cer- 
tainly had a grand beginning. They are to 





~ Photo by Hedley Doty 
The herring bait for trolling as rigged by 
the Wedgeport guides 


be an annual event, and I understand that 
next year Cuba will send a team to par- 
ticipate. The board of governors managed 
the tournament with commendable judg- 
ment, and I did not hear a single disagree- 
ment during the entire three days of the 
contest. Speaking for myself, I have never 
enjoyed an angling weekend more, or met 
a finer crowd of sportsmen, than I did 
during this tournament. 

We had everything we wanted except 
fair weather. The hospitality shown us by 
the Government and provincial officials is 
something I shall never forget. Premier 
Angus L, MacDonald of Nova Scotia pre- 
sented each team member with a beautiful 
bronze plaque bearing a reproduction of a 
tuna drawn by Lynn Bogue Hunt. The 
plaque is fastened to a base made of Nova 
Scotia pine and is a memento well worth 
cherishing. 

The British team consisted of Captain 
Louis L. Mowbray of Bermuda, Tom 
Wheeler of Toronto, Loran Baker of Yar- 
mouth, Ross Byrnes of Liverpool, Lee 


Wulff of Louisburg, Earl Thompson of 





Photo by Hedley Doty 
A short grapevine in use. These herring 
teasers are the latest in tuna fishing 


Halifax and George Hatt of Liverpool. 
The last three named substituted for Col- 
onel Patrick Thompson of Nairobi, Kenya 
Colony, East Africa, Duncan Hodgson of 
Montreal and Howard Trott of Bermuda, 
who were laid up with various ailments on 
the eve of the matches. 

The members of the American team were 
Laken Baldridge, A. Pam Blumenthal, B. 
Davis Crowninshield, William G. Law- 
rence, Hugo Rutherford, Paul Townsend 
and the writer, Kip Farrington. 
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The British team certainly deserved its 
victory, and the members have my heartiest 
congratulations. It will be a great pleasure 
to fish against them in 1938. The matches 
have done a great deal to promote interest 
in the sport all over the world. With John 
Bull’s anglers taking the cup home, en- 
thusiasm for salt-water angling should be 
running even higher in the far-flung 
reaches of the British Empire where so 
many Englishmen fish. KB. 


SETTING THE HOOK 


SMOND BROWNSON, an American 

resident of Havana, broke the white 
marlin record for the number of these 
jumping jacks caught in one day, when he 
brought in eight, all taken off the Cuban 
capital. The previous record was seven fish, 
held jointly by Ernest Hemingway, who 
also caught his off Havana, and Paul 
Townsend, who enjoyed his big day off 
Ocean City, Maryland. 


+ 


Townsend, however, lost no time in sub- 
stituting the tuna record for numbers of 
big fish taken, for his white marlin score. 
On September 9th, in Soldiers Rip, off 
Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, he caught nine 
bluefin and repeated the performance in 
three hours the following morning, stop- 
ping at 12 noon to go ashore. The fish 
weighed from 110 to 162 pounds. 


¢ 


The world’s record for the curved yel- 
lowfin tuna was raised 48 pounds, when 
James W. Harvey of Honolulu caught a 
265-pounder. The fish was taken off 
Hawaii. 
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Three gigantic marlin that, dressed for 
the market, weighed over 1,000 pounds 
each, were taken in September by com- 
mercial fishermen drifting with handlines 
off Havana, Cuba. These men bring in a 
couple of this size every year. The fish 
were weighed minus their heads, tails, fins 
and all their innards. Fishermen should 
need no more positive proof than this that 
enormous marlin are swimming in the Gulf 
Stream. These huge fish were taken in 
depths ranging around 125 fathoms, with 
mackerel bait. 


A tuna that dressed out 1,080 pounds was 
taken in the traps off Provincetown, Mass- 
achusetts, also in September. 


+ 


The first sailfish ever brought in to St. 
Augustine, Florida, was caught about 40 
miles out from there this past summer. 
White marlin were also raised off this port, 
but none landed. 

4 


St. Augustine is to be the home of the 
Marine Studios, where a most extensive 
collection of living salt-water fish will be 
housed in specially built glass tanks. It is 
hoped that with the aid of a newly de- 
veloped idea, some of the very largest Gulf 
Stream fish, such as white marlin and sail- 
fish, can be kept alive in these tanks, and 
all varieties of sharks will be included in 
the group. Some of the tanks will have 
dark rooms around them, so as to give 
spectators the under-water effect. There 
will also be special facilities for photog- 
raphers. The studios are to be opened to 
the public some time in January, 1938. 
They should prove of real interest to all 
salt-water enthusiasts. 
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It shows the complete line of other 
Fly Boxes, Lure Boxes, Leader Boxes, 
Lures, Line Dryers, etc. 


Britt DEWrttT Baits Drv. 


Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 











ATLANTIC GAME FISHING 
by S. Kip Farrington, Jr. 
@ 


Color illus. by Lynn Bogue Hunt 
Foreword by Ernest Hemingway 


The author, who has fished 
from Canada to Florida, not 
only tells of thrilling battles 
with giant ocean game fish, 
but also presents a_ great 
wealth of information. He tells 
where, when and how to fish, 
also what equipment to use 
and where to obtain it. Over 
one hundred illustrations. 


Kennedy Brothers, Inc., 
Publishers of “YACHTING” 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


STOPS FIRE 


INSTANTLY 


Tctands 
Semmens” §—- Being Sotd Weekly 
MORE MEN NEEDED to call 


ail on Business Concerns; Auto, Sw 
& Bus Owners; Schools, 




















_— Buildings, Factories, Farms. All pect 
seller. Excellent year round profit opportunity. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


We help you close sales with Direct Mail Advertising. 
360,000 sold to U. S. Government. Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, also Good E titut 
Used by 10,000 large Corporations. Write tc today with 
details of age, past experience, etc. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co. Dept. 18-24 Dayton, Ohio 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


WANTED: Names of men desiring outdoor 
work ; $125-$175 month ; patrol forests ; protect 
game. Qualify immediately. Details Free. Write 


DELMAR INSTITUTE 
Dept. B-29 








Denver, Colo. 











Warmth Protection 
for Winter Sportsmen 


When the air gets crispy 
cold and snow flies, snug into 
this warm, wool Drybak. Cold, 
wet and dampness won't creep 
in while you’re in woods or a- 
field. Made from Woolrich Wool. 
HAS THE PATENTED DRY- 
BAK STORM COLLAR for 
head and neck protection. 
Folds under collar when not 
needed. This coat is perfect for 
all winter sports—skating, ski- 
ing, and tobogganing—but has slicker-lined game 
pockets, two large lower patch pockets and two 
slanted hand-warming pockets, and is the popular 
wool hunting coat. Write for descriptive bulletin. 
Buy from your dealer, 





BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 





A Marvel of 


Shaving Efficiency 






The Weck Bantam Razor is a mod- 
ern development of the same Weck 
Razor your grandfather used 47 
years ago. The same shaving edge 
—but safer than any safety. 
















WECK BANTAM STROP 
SPECIAL this com- 
XMAS bination of 
Razor and 

OFFER Strop For- 
Of Both Formerly Sold 


$1 .00 for $1.50 


Mail this ad to us and save 50c. You 
ean get both Razor and Strop for $1.00. 
Money-back Guarantee if not satisfied. 


EDWARD WECK & CO., Inc. 
138-V Fulton Street, New York 





TAXIDERMIST 
—MOUNTED, also FOR 


eyes, scalps, head forms, tools. 


HOFMANN STUDIO 
990 Gates Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FREE! 


To All Hunters! 
Fishermen! Sportsmen! 


FILSON’S 


mT Z Outdoor Garment Guide 
| See Get Your Free Catalog Today 
fey HSV | c. Cc. FILSON CLOTHING Co. 
ain, Te Posh 


1001 2nd Ave. Seattle, Wash. 





New 1937 Our Latest Edition 














Moose, Deerheads, fish, ae - rugs 
SUPPLIES FOR TAXIDERMISTS— 
FLY MATERIAL—Bucktails, Hackles. 
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REEL MUSIC 
(Continued from page 69) 


out in my calculatin’ when I said he was 
a 40- pounder.” 

“Think he’ll weigh over thirty pounds?” 
I ventured hopefully. 

“Thirty pounds!” he said sarcastically. 

“Man alive, that fish’ll go nearer fifty 
pounds.” 

“Fifty pounds! Joe, you don’t mean it!” 
I was on my feet by now and looking over 
Joe’s shoulder at my prize. “Will that 
salmon really weigh fifty pounds? Joe, I 
can’t believe it,” I said excitedly. 

“Well,” Joe counted his words slowly, 
“he’ll go pretty close to that. Have you 
got a rule?” 

“T’ve got a tape. Will that do?” I an- 
swered eagerly and dug into my kit. 

Joe took the tape and measured the 
length of the salmon. “Forty-eight inches !” 
There was a touch of pride in his voice 
and a gleam in his faded blue eyes as he 
turned to me. “On this river the big 
salmon weigh a pound to the inch. What 
do you make of that? 

“Well,” he addressed the bowman, “how 
about gettin’ some ferns to keep the sun 
off him and then we'll go and have a try 
for another one.” 

“Nothing doing, Joe,” I stated emphatic- 
ally. “I’m satisfied. Let’s go home. I’m 
anxious to see that fish weighed.” 

Joe chuckled and pushed the canoe out 
into swifter water. ‘““You’re not a fish hog, 
mister,” he said slyly as he paddled for 
camp. I was the happiest man that ever cast 
a fly as he lifted my salmon off the scales 
and exclaimed, “Forty-eight and a half 
pounds! How’s that for the first one?” 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


days I had had the feeling that I some- 
times have: I was soon going to get a 
big striper. To have that sensation again 
was a thrill in itself. 

“Two years’ illness and weeks of hospi- 
talization had left me pretty well shot, but 
doctors and wife agreed that a little fishing 
wouldn’t hurt, and might help. For years I 
had fished for striped bass at every oppor- 
tunity, and not infrequently I had helped 
make that opportunity. No one had ever 
urged me to go before. Rather, it had been 
suggested that I was doing a little too 
much. 

“Finally, toward the latter part of Aug- 
ust, a friend would take me fishing for 
a short time late each afternoon. I had to 
learn all over again how to walk and 
stand on those rocks. The sensations were 
not pleasant, and I hardly cared whether 
any fish came or not. 

“On the afternoon of October 7, I went 
alone to the point and was fortunate to 
find no one else fishing. Immediately the 
thought came to me, ‘Now’s the time.’ As 
I put on my oilers I even talked a little 
to myself about the chances. While I was 
testing my line a gull seemed to encourage 
me with his answer of cackling glee that 
sounded like ‘Eyep, eyep, eyep.’ 

“I waited just a few minutes for a little 
more white water and then shot the bob 
into it. Quicker than it takes to tell there 
was a tremendous strike and attempted 
rush. I say ‘attempted rush,’ for I had 
hooked and lost some fish there before, 
and there wasn’t to be any rush if I could 
stop it. Rather than let the fish foul the 
line on the many outlying rocks, I held 
on. 

“When a fish takes a bob, it nearly 
always is coming toward you. It must turn 
to start off, and I didn’t let this one turn. 
He jumped clear of the water and shook 
his head as a terrier does a rat in an at- 
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Two Great Field Trials 
Brought Into Your Club 


or Home! 


To any man who loves bird shooting 
of any kind, a great field trial is a thrill- 
ing, blood-warming experience. And this 
Fietp & STREAM picture made at two of 
the greatest American Field Trials is a 
superb piece of work. It is impossible 
to watch this picture without forgetting 
where you are and feeling that you are 
actually right there on the grounds, It 
gives you a front row, close-up view of 
everything that takes place, including the 
shooting and retrieving. It is called— 


THE 1935 COCKER 
AND SPRINGER 
FIELD TRIALS 


Taken at the field trial held at Fishers 
Island October 21-22, 1935 by the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Associa- 
tion; and at the field trial held at Ver- 
bank, New York, October 25-26, 1935 by 
the Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club 
of America. 

This is one of the few pictures of its 
kind ever made, and it is a remarkable 
picture of great practical value to own- 
ers of dogs of these breeds. It shows some 
of the world’s finest spaniels in action 
how they are handled, what is expected 
of them and how they meet those expecta- 
tions. 

It is one of the recent additions to the 
most remarkable collection of pictures 
of their kind in existence—The 


Field & Stream 
Library of 


Motion Pictures of 
Hunting & Fishing 





Tell your club officers about these pictures, 
repeatedly proved the greatest entertainment 
for every meeting. Big and small game shoot- 
ing, fresh and salt water fishing. All genuine; 
all filled with action, excitement, and valu- 
able pointers of the practical kind. 

39 pictures, 16 and 35 mm., available on 
terms that cost club nothing, and on small 
terms to individuals for home-party purposes. 


Send for catalogue NOW 


FIELD & STREAM F.&S. 12-'37 


515 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing the FIELD 
& STREAM Library of Motion Pictures of Hunting 
and Fishing, with terms. 
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tempt to shake the hook. Once a runaway 
horse, or a locomotive, or anything else 
gets momentum, it takes considerable 
force to stop it, but a mere proverbial shoe- 
string might keep it from starting. So it 
is w ith a big bass. 

“There was all the strain I could stand, 


and just a little too much for the bass, | 
for in a few minutes he was on his way | 


in. Soon he was run up on a little sea into 
a gully, and thrusting an eager hand into 
his gill I dragged him higher onto shore. 
There we both did some gasping, and I 
some shaking. He was a beauty, and I re- 
member saying aloud, ‘There’s another 50- 
pounder for the Field & Stream contest.’” 

The next two prize-winning stripers 
came from Long Island, New York, and 
were caught on block-tin squids. They 
weighed 51 and 45 pounds respectively. 
William Mertz took his 51-pounder at 
Long Beach on the 13th of October. Lewis 
Cihlar caught the 45-pounder at Ditch 
Plain, Long Island, the 18th of July. Har- 
old F. Bach took Fifth Prize with a 44- 
pound 6-ounce striper from Narragansett, 
Rhode Island—the third prize-winner from 
this state in one year. The sixth and last 
prize went to E. F. Beshong for a 44- 
pounder caught at Wellfleet, Massachusetts. 


IN QUEST OF RED RUFF 
(Continued from page 27) 


I asked, “Would you mind telling me if 
that bird has a red ruff?” 

The stranger examined the grouse. “No, 
it’s black. Looks like a young one. Been 
chasing it?” 

I shook my head. 
has a red ruff.” 

The stranger made a noise like the whin- 
ny of a horse. “Oh, that bird! Say, let 
me tell you something, mister. If you knock 
him down, you’re a dandy. He’s been shot 
at on an average of once a day every sea- 
son for the past three years. I’ve seen him 
go down a line of six men with everyone 
shooting at him. And I was one of the six. 
Well, I hope you get him. So long.” 

I whistled to Rex. “Come on, Rex,” I 
said. “Let’s get out of here.” 

As I went on I noticed for the first time 
that the light was beginning to fail. Under 
that overcast sky it would be too dark to 
shoot after 4 o’clock. My watch said that 
it was then 3:30. If I hoped to get my 
limit, there was just one thing to do: cut 
out trying to stalk them, and follow that 
dog. He might have been wild as a pup; 
but if so, age and self-training had steadied 
him down. Furthermore, he didn’t go to 
pieces over a missed bird, as I was doing. 

Already he was casting eagerly ahead 
into the swamp proper. It stretched away 
in the dusky light, a tangle of blueberry 
bushes and bittersweet crowding the hum- 
mocks between stagnant pools. Down tim- 
ber lay like jackstraws, while gray stubs 
like ghosts silently guarded the ruin. With 
great agility a man might squirm and 
jump for thirty rods in as many minutes, 
and still keep himself in readiness for a 
quick shot. But the swamp stretched away 
interminably, and the grouse might be any- 
where. 

Borrowing hope and courage from the 
dog, I followed as best I could. Suddenly 
he snapped into a spectacular point. All my 
pessimism vanished. Scrambling up on a 
stump, I could see that he was on a tiny 
island, pointing back toward me. That 
meant that a bird lay between us, probably 
on the side of the island toward me. While 
mapping out a practical course to that is- 
land I subconsciously heard somewhere 
near the muffled “tonk” of a cow-bell. 

Knowing about where to expect the bird 
to flush made a world of difference. No 
longer having to hold myself in readiness 


“The bird I’m after 
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18 MODELS 
GAS OR DIESEL 


MATTHEWS 
* 38 - 46-50 * 





STOCK CRUISERS 


THE BIG ONES ARE WAITING FOR YOU 


wppow’. where the sun shines all winter sportsmen will be 
heading offshore for record catch. The old-timers always 
pick Matthews cruisers because they are huskier, roomier 
and more comfortable when the going is tough. They also 
have a decided preference for Matthews fishing gear, designed 
and developed by men who have fished for years. Owners 
everywhere are specifying the new Matthews “Fishinchair” 

and the new outriggers designed and built by Matthews. 


There are a number of 38-,46- and ya designed for md 
described in our new 1938 catalog. Send for your copy toda 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


320 Bay Side - Port Clinton, Ohio 











“Wherever you cruise... you’ll find a Matthews’ 














AN OLD FAVORITE WITH 
, THOUSANDS of SPORTSMEN— 
. The Famous "RUNGE" $]00 
PIPE—Hand Cut Briar Wood *= 


“A ~ that holds its friends” 
No Breaking 













Also Peter- 
son's Dub NN in 
pee $2.. 
+ pip 
Runge's Revue es 5 
1 Ib. tin $1.90; Roll 
(Imported) 1 tb. in $2.50. Old 
Country Tobaccos—the delight of 
the real smoker. Sw Cc 
Murray's Erinmore. Largest assort- 
ment of foreign tobaccos in America. 


ee pee Charges Prepaid Anywhere. 





804 
Cusion 


A. RUNGE & CO. 
Request Dept. F-127, 18 So. Delaware Ave., Phila. 

















BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD’S 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
BOAT! 


Build this light, tough, 


a durabie, seaworthy, 
Outboard Ki-Yak! Take it any- 


where by hand or car. Safe, leakproof, 
trouble-free. More speed 






quie il 
rag Rus! h dime f for oat *XCE: AD "6 L IDERS, 
8. Market. Dept. F-127, CHIC 


MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS: FISH’ TAN HIDES: MAKE NOVELTIES 


7 GREAT BOOKS! 
_ 62 Easy Lessons! 











A COMPLETE HOME STUDY 


Have FUN mounting your own trophies— 
Make MONEY mounting for others, 7 Great 
Rooks tell everything—start you mounting 
first day! New seen. _method makes taxi- 
dermy easy as A-B-C 


MONEY BACK! sens only $1, or $ 

pay postman $1 plus postage. Entire course 

sent at once—nothing more to pay! If not 

100% satisfied, return in 10 days and your 

dollar will be refunded at once. Don't delay. 

send for this amazing bargain of a litetime! Today! 












Schmidt School of Taxidermy, Dept. 1202, Memphis, Tenn. 








GIVE YOUR 
SANTA 


CLAUS 
This Hint: 


"| Like WOOLRICH" 


Fe sure that your Christmas gift hunting coat, 
breeches, vest, shirt, eap, socks, mittens will be 
genuine, trade marked Woolrich. For 107 years famous for 
service to woodsmen and hunters. Best real hunting plaids, 
woven right here from selected wool which we card and spin. 
Fulled rainproof. Pre-shrunk. Our own tailoring. Plenty of 
choice in styles—lined and unlined standard gy coats, 
— a cossack jackets, mackinaws. Variety in breech- 

. At your dealer’s. Catalog FREE. Woolrich Woolen 
Mills ( (ohn Rich & Bros.), Dept. F.S., Woolrich, Penna. 













WORLD'S QUIETEST 
OUTBOARD 


Positively silent! Uses ordinary 
storage battery. Full 360 degree 
steering. Runs 7 hours at high 
s , 12-14 hours at “low” on one 
charge. $36.50 (less batteries) f.0.b. 
factory. Write BENDIX PRODUCTS 
CORP. (Marine Division), 
Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 


ECLIPSE 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 








Bring home your 
duck boat. Swift, 











Kalamazoe Canvas 


There’s Ducks forYou—with a “KALAMAZOO” 


limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’—the folding, puncture-proof 
silent, steady. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 


where. Check as baggage, carry by hand or auto. Up or down in a jiffy. 
All sizes. Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 


Boat Co. 491 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 














e e Now Dress Better 
For Your Hunting 


put more pep in 
your hunting en- 
thusiasm with a new 
outfit of Duxbak 
Hunting Clothes. Be 
, comfortably warm, 
protected from 
storms, brush, briers. 
Famous Duxbak 
fabric, rainproofed 
without rubber. 
Designed and tail- 
ored by America’s 
leading hunting 
clothes stylists. 
) Better looks, 
longer wear. 


Style Book FREE 












@uxbak,. 


Christmas 


ABOVE, popular Style 10 
Coat, double thick except 
under pivot sleeves. Right, € 
Style 70 Breeches, with 
double front and seat— 
long, medium or short size 
with same waistband mea- 
sure. Other styles in coats, 
also jerkins, long pants, etc. 
Get yours at your dealer’s. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
812 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 














Any red-blooded man will be 
DELIGHTED with one of these 
shipshape cabinets. The DS-15, 
63” x 22” x 12”, has 4-gun 
and big tackle capacity — 
— ample space for clothing 
and boots . . . DS-40, 63" x 
34” x 12° — ample room for 
4 guns, also shelves for hunt- 
ing and fishing equipment.., 
Heavy steel, electric welded, 
brown or green finish, nickel 
door handles and hinges, 
Built-in lock, $1.10 extra. Prices 
F.O.B. Horicon. Send money 
order for prompt shipment. DS-40 $14.95 


GARDNER MANUFACTURING CO. 












DEPT. 105 HORICON, WIS, Ss 
rates oa FIT-U CREEPERS for 


Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers 
ae Walking on ice 

Will fit any size or any 
kind of men's Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular Gh nanny 
our full line of Creepers. 
8) size y ladies. 


Staatsburg Ice Tool Works 
— Staatsburg New York 
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ICE BOAT PARTS £247 
SKATE SAILS $7 ana *9 


SAIL YOUR ROWBOAT! Complete Equip- 
ment including detachable keel $19.75 


Write! TRY-SAIL COMPANY, PATTERSON, N. Y. 











CORKS 
CEDARS 


DECOY 


Free Catalog 

















Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. 
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for a jump shot, I made straight through 
the brush for Rex. By what canine mag- 
netism he kept that jittery grouse sitting 
tight, while I floundered through brush 
and water, I cannot guess. At any rate, 
just when I was almost near enough for 
a shot, a cow rose up in some marsh grass 
before me and plunged with a startled 
“tonkety-tonk” for the island. Away went 
the bird, boring low over the dog’s head 
while I sent a futile load after it. I felt 
like giving the cow my left. The bird was 
Red. Ruff. 

I shouted wearily, “Hie on, Rex! 

Struggling along after him in the rapidly 
failing light, it seemed to me, in my now 
exhausted state, that we were part of a 
dream, a primitive man and his hunting dog 
following the quest of Red Ruff through 
some primeval swamp. 

Beyond the island there were other 
islands, all choked with sweeping black- 
berry briers that gashed me through my 
clothes. I scarcely felt them. As I pushed 
on, trying to keep that bounding white 
form in sight, I muttered: “One more 
chance! Give me just one more!” 

It came. A larger island studded with 
some tall bushy-topped hemlocks, and Rex 
again on point. I stopped to get a grip on 
myself and look around. No cows in sight. 
No other hunters. Depending entirely on 
Rex to hold his bird fascinated, I ad- 
vanced cautiously, reconnoitering. 

From the bare bole of one of the hem- 
locks a short dead stub projected. The 
stub forked, one part sticking up in the 
air. I could see it plainly against the sky. 


” 


The dog was looking at it. Hold on! The | 


part that stuck up in the air didn’t belong. 
It was—a grouse! 

My gun swung up. A voice within said: 
“Plenty of time. Pretty long range. Use 
the choked barrel with the sixes.” 

I kept on inching closer. I was within 
easy range when the bird exploded. Al- 
though I was watching, the suddenness of 
it made me jump nevertheless. Around 
the tree he went while I follow ed him with 
my gun. As he came out in front, my sights 
were on him. No need to wait longer. I 
drew a little ahead and fired. 


ACK into the foliage he whipped, un- 

touched. The thing seemed incredible. 
My mind’s eye, racing ahead, had already 
pictured him coming down end over end. 
I'd had him so perfectly timed. Timed? No; 
I’d stopped my swing as I fired, and the 
bird had passed the pattern. There re- 
mained the left. 

Just a fleeting glimpse between two hem- 
lock tops as he crossed to my right. He 
had leveled off and gained momentum. 
And was he going! But this time my gun 
was swinging again. Even after I had 
fired, the gun was still swinging. 

For a split second he went on as if noth- 
ing had happened. Then he slanted down 
at a 45-degree angle. I heard him splash 


as he hit the water, wing-tipped. 


“Get him, Rex!” I shouted. “Go get 


” 

Rex had the tail feathers pretty weil 
pulled out and was starting on the back 
as I arrived. I held the big grouse up to 
the light. It was Red Ruff, all right. The 
quest had ended. 

In what remained of the dusk we fought 
our way out of the swamp. I looked at my 
watch; it was 4:30. Taking the old dog’s 
head between my hands, I said: 

“Rex, if things had broken somewhat 
differently for both of us, I might have 
been a millionaire and you a field-trial 
champion. In that case, we could have gone 
on chasing pats around swamps the rest 
of our lives. But under the circumstances, 
I’m going back to the office. As for you”— 

I stood up, pointing toward the swamp and 
the distant “tonk, tonk”—“Rex! The cow- 
critters! Go get ’em!” 





man to regain a grace- 








MIZPAH REDUCER 


Regain your normal lines the Safe, 
Sane, Sure Way 





For a man to hold 
normal lines—a wo- 


ful figure. 


Without dieting or 
exercise to excess. 


All elastic, medi- 
um weight, even pres- 
sure. 


No straps, buckles 
or lacers, you step in 
and it adjusts itself to 
the body  conifort- 
ably. 


Price $5. State 
measurement at A. 














THE WALTER F. WARE CO. 
1034-36 Spring Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Beautiful ladies’ and ao wash- 
able deerskin (bi 


GLOVES 


unsurpassed for wear and style, 
$3.00 postpaid. Send today stating 
size. Refund if not satistied when 
received. Also gloves made from 
your own skins and raw skins 
tanned. 


E. L. HEACOCK CO. 
Glove Mfgrs. since 1791 
GLOVERSVILLE NEW YORK 








Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins made from 

your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other furs. Chrome 

and Indian tanning. Custom tanning a specialty. 
rite for catalog—it’s free 


BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 





BERLIN, WIS. 











FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or Non-Malignant 
Rectal trouble is urged to write for our FREE Book, de- 
scribing the McCleary Treatment for these insidious rectal 
troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful in 
thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list_ of 
former patients living in every State in the Union. The 
McCleary Clinic, 1215 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Get a Field & Stream Trap- 


shooters’ Badge of Honor 


WARDED to any amateur shotgun artist 
who, since June 1, 1937, has broken 50 or 
more clay targets straight without carry-over 
(handicap, practice targets and shoot-off tar- 
gets not included), in any registered or other 
State or regional shoot, whether Trap or 
Skeet. If you qualify for a badge, and are 
strictly an amateur, fill in and mail this 
coupon now, to Fiel d & Stream, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York. 





Address Pen Pht Sho RR APR Rem er EEn ROY 2 y 


Score, and con- 
test and date 
on which score 
was made 


Check which: 


I certify to the above: 


Skeet [] Trap DO 


(Must be signed here by Sec’y of club or shoot.) 


Name and 
address of 
your gun club 
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HE different varieties of retrievers 
appear to have had common an- 
cestors in dogs now known as being 
of the Newfoundland kind. But 
these were not indigenous to the Island. 
They were mostly large, black dogs with 
white markings down the face, about the 
neck, chest, feet and tip of tail. They were 
not only capable water dogs but taken to 
sea as ships’ dogs and if occasion arose, 
would swim ashore with a small line to 
which a heavier rope aboard the craft 
could be attached when the dog-line had 
been laid hold of by men ashore. There are 
reliable pictures of cross-bred dogs. These 
were published under the direction of the 
famous sportsman-author, General W. B. 
Hutchinson. The result of the cross be- 
tween a water ‘spaniel and an unspecified 
variety of setter bore the wider and flatter 
skull and long ears of the spaniel—a very 
brainy dog as it appears from a picture 
I’ve seen; but a portrait of the dog pro- 
duced by a cross between the setter and the 
Newfoundland dog shows a round-skulled, 
straight-haired and generally handsome 
dog with shorter ears than those of the 
other cross-breds. If asked which of them 
I prefer, I would unhesitatingly choose 
a light liver or reddish colored dog, de- 
scribed as being of the water spaniel and 
Newfoundlands bloods. Why? 
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Retrievers are filling 
an important need for 
hunters in this country 


Because of the water-resisting coat and 
hide. The hair would not curl unless there 
was what might be described as an un- 
usual supply of grease in the dog’s skin. 
The duck hunter should not complain about 
the “smell” from his retriever dog, as it 
dries out before the stove or open fire- 
place. The odor is a sure sign that the 
animal is fitted for his work in marsh 
and water. 

Isn’t it wonderful how soon a retriever 
recognizes that a bird has been hit; fur- 
ther, that it will be his job to go and 
get it? He at once notices any irregu- 
larity of flight, and steadfastly keeps 
his eyes on the disappearing object. If it 
falls within his view, so much the better ; 
for then the locality of the drop will be 
registered in the dog’s mind. So it will 
be only fair that you, the shooter, also 
direct your sole attention on the same 
object, and stare, stare and stare again 
with your dog. “Two pairs of eyes are 
better than one” may be the dog’s thought. 

“My master is taller than ‘T am; there- 
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Useful Land and Water ies 


fore, he can see farther. If the fall does 
come he can send me out and hie me on 
in the right direction.” 

For, as you know, dogs can think. The 
different cries emitted by dreaming sport- 
ing dogs appear to demonstrate the work- 
ings of their subconscious minds—further, 
the dreamers actually enjoy the imagined 
chase. 

To induce a dog to become observant, 
be sure that he sees and understands you 
are interested in marking the fall of the 
hit bird. Richardson recommends as an 
initiatory lesson that you place a few pig- 
eons (or other birds) during his absence, 
each in a hole covered with a tile. After- 
wards come upon these spots apparently 
unexpectedly and, kicking away the tiles, 
shoot the birds for him to bring. It must 
be clearly understood that your dog has 
been previously tutored in having no dread 
of the gun. He will possess confidence. 


F a retriever or any other puppy takes 

a delight in fetching whatever might fall 
to the gun, it is not likely he will loiter 
on his way back—especially if the shooter 
keeps moving backwards with his face 
toward the young dog. However, a heavy 
burden may tire the small-sized and small- 
mouthed dog, so he stops to rest. There 
is a risk that when doing so he may he 


Labradors make wonderful retrievers. Here is Pons, Jr., of Wingan, with a mouthful 
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—means happier hunting. Delicious Miller's Kibbles has 
nearly % Ib. fresh meat, dried, in every pound, plus wheat, 
bone meal. Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast, and 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil. Builds rugged strength and 


stamina. Send for free samples. Send 
$1 for 8 Ibs. postpaid East of Rockies. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD Co. 
1234 State St. Battle Creek, Mich. 

















BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS for DOGS 
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English Springer Spaniels! 
We offer at reasonable prices some imported and 
home bred English Springer Spaniels, also 

young dogs ready to begin training at once. 

Please write for our illustrated booklet fea- 
turing Clarion Kennel dogs. 

We have both imported and American bred 
dogs at stud, which include the outstanding 
and well known CHAMPION CLARION 
TRUMPET who has been siring some especially 
good-looking puppies. 

CHAMPION CLARION TRUMPET won the 
award for “BEST OF BREED” at the Morris 
and Essex Kennel Club Show which had the 
largest entry of Springer Spaniels ever held in 
any show in the United States or England. 

If you wish to have good puppies, breed your 
matron to a dog which sires good puppies! 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 








English Springer Spaniels 
At Stud 
Int. Champion Belmoss Cocksure 
Black and White 
Field Trial Winner “‘Firenob” Imported 
Liver and White 
Puppies and grown dogs for sale. 


CARROLL HOCKERSMITH Shippensburg, Pa. 








Thoroughly Trained Springers! 


Splendid tender mouthed retrievers, land or water! 
Great game finders! Steady! Obedient! Only a few 
left—better hurry. $75.00 up. Also trained Chesapeakes 
and Labradors. Send for catalogue and photos! No 
duty! A.K.C, reg.! Inoculated! Def. Payments. 


SILVERDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
50 Whitehall Ave. Est. 1910 Winnipeg, Canada 
Geo. Kynoch, Prop. 








Trained Springers 


The finest lot we have ever produced. Enjoy your fall 
shooting over one of these good dogs, or secure one of 
our many grand pups and start him yourself. A fine 
lot of maiden and proven bitches open or bred at at- 
tractive prices. State your wants fully. 


Kesterson’s Kennels 
Skamokawa Washington 








FOR SALE 


Springer Spaniel Pups 
Males, A. K. C. Registered 


For information write 
Thomas Mitchell, 150 Berry Street, Hackensack, N. J. 


SPRINGERS ~ SPRINGERS 


Have a few real bargains left. Puppies, young dogs and old 
dogs. Some wonderful buys left 
in real choice females. My spring- 
ers are bred from the oldest 
strains in America, carrying the 
bloodlines of all the good ones. 
This is really bargain day in 
springers. Better hurry. All 
A.K.C. registered. 


McDANNELL $9 KENNELS 


1607-5th Ave. Moline, Ill. 
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tempted to lick the blood and, finding 
it palatable, be led to maul the carcass. 
To expedite a young dog’s delivery, a 
reward of a cube or two of hard and dried 
liver will prove helpful. Boiled liver is 
always acceptable to dogs of any age. 
However, it is advised never to give your 
retriever a piece, diligently as he may have 
searched, unless he succeed in bringing. 
Sometimes a retriever, notwithstanding 
every encouragement, will not pursue a 
winged bird with sufficient rapidity. In this 
case you are advised that you associate him 
with a quicker dog whose example will 
certainly animate him and increase his 
pace. FREEMAN LLoyp. 


STANDARD FOR NON-SLIP 
RETRIEVER TRIALS 


HE popularity of non-slip retriever 
trials has grown so in this country in 
recent years we are printing in full the rules 
and regulations governing such events, as 
approved by the American Kennel Club on 
September 14, 1937. They are as follows: 

1. The purpose of a non-slip retriever 
trial is to determine the relative merits of 
retrievers in the field. Retriever field trials 
should therefore simulate as nearly as pos- 
sible the conditions met in an ordinary 
day’s shoot. 

2. The function of a non-slip retriever is 
to seek and retrieve “fallen” game when 
ordered to do so. He should sit quietly in 
line or in the blind, walk at heel, or assume 
any station designated by his handler until 
sent to retrieve. When ordered, a dog 
should retrieve quickly and briskly without 
unduly disturbing too much ground, and 
should deliver tenderly to hand. He should 
then await further orders. Retrievers which 
bark, give tongue or whine in line in the 
blind or on a drive should be penalized. 

3. Accurate marking is of primary im- 
portance. A dog which marks the fall of a 
bird, uses the wind, follows a strong crip- 
ple, and will take directions from his hand- 
ler is of great value, The judges must judge 
their dogs for sagacity, attention, control, 
steadiness, nose, delivery, courage, perse- 
verance and style. Dogs should deliver 
directly to hand and not drop game on the 
ground but distinction should be made be- 
tween deliberately dropping a bird or re- 
adjusting a bad hold. No dog should be 
disqualified for hard mouth until injured 
game has been examined by two judges. 

4. During water tests in all stakes, ex- 


Photo by Walter Levick 


Harry I. Caesar’s Hollybrook Abandon winning the All Age Stake for English spring- 
ers at Hot Springs, Va. 


cept puppy stakes, and except during blind 
retrieves, dogs should be worked over 
wooden decoy s anchored separately. A dog 
retrieving a decoy should be disqualified. 
When working on waterfowl, a dog should 
remain in the blind until ordered to retrieve. 
The handler may then have the option of 
working within the blind or of stepping 
out of the blind with permission of the 
judges. Judges should grant this permission 
at any time in order to equalize the require- 
ments of water work. A handler may use 
his gun in the blind at his option, only as 
the birds are shot, or an official gun may 
shoot for him. 

5. Excepting in an open all-age stake a 
dog making a slight break and brought im- 
mediately under control should not be 
eliminated unless his work up to that time 
has been of such a mediocre character that 
he should not be considered. A dog making 
a deliberate break and proving out of con- 
trol should be immediately eliminated. 

6. A dog should not be eliminated on his 
first test on land and in water on his failure 
to find behind another dog, but should be 
tested on a bird shot for him. 

7. Tests which are not to be considered 
by the judges at the final summing up 
should not be had. 

8. If, when a dog is ordered by the judges 
to retrieve a fall and another dog breaks 
for the same fall and interferes with the dog 
under judgement to the extent of causing 
him in any way to make a faulty perfor- 
mance, the dog interfered with should be 
considered as not having been tried and 
given a chance for another performance. 

9. Dogs should work in the order in 
which they are drawn: e.g., No. 2 should 
not be worked before No. 1 if in line togeth- 
er insofar as practicable, but the judges 
should give consideration to the relative 
length of the fall in order not to give any 
dog too short a fall. 

10. A dog sitting to deliver should not 
out-score a dog making a clean delivery 
without sitting to do so. 

11. Nothing should be thrown to encour- 
age a dog to enter the water or direct a dog 
to the fall. 

12. Immediately birds are shot, all guns 
in attendance should move as quickly as 
possible from the line of the fall and out of 
the wind in order that handler and dog may 
have every advantage to work as nearly 
as possible under natural conditions. 

13. A handler who is constantly nagging 
at his dog should be penalized. Any hand- 
ler found holding, kicking or striking his 
dog to keep him steady when under judge- 
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ment should be disqualified for the duration 
of the stake. 

14. It is essential that all spectators at- 
tending a trial should be kept far enough 
from the line to enable the dog working to 
clearly discern his handler and nothing 
shall be done to distract the dog’s attention 
from his work. A handler has the right to 
appeal to the judges if the gallery is inter- 
fering with his work in any way and the 
judges in their discretion may, if they be- 
lieve the dog has been interfered with, give 
him another test. 

15. Insofar as possible, game should be 
dropped on fresh territory for each dog and 
not on ground already fouled. 

16. Field-trial committees are requested 
to adjust the timing of stakes so that time 
shall be available for a fair test in each 
stake, especially the open stake. Attention 
is called to the rule permitting the limita- 
tion of open stakes under chapter 15, sec- 
tion 18 of American Kennel Club rules. 

17. The awarding of certificates of merit 
to dogs which have met every requirement 
in every stake and have shown themselves 
to be well trained and qualified retrievers | 
should be encouraged. 

18. Judges may, in their discretion, on 
application award a working certificate to 
a dog, which has retrieved on land and 
water and in their opinion is qualified to 
be used in the field. 

19, In the first series of open all-age | 
stakes dogs shall be tested on 2 birds shot 
as a double. 


NEW GUN DOG BOOK 


NEW and excellent volume on gun 

dog training written by Mrs. Ella 
Moffit, one of America’ s foremost amateur 
breakers of sporting dogs—spaniels especi- 
ally—has just been published by the 
Orange-Judd Company, New York. It de- 
scribes training methods as pursued by 
Elias Vail, who, for many years, has de- 
voted his attention to gun dog breaking 
—pointers and setters at first ; then spaniels 
and retrievers. At recent spaniel trials, 
Vail-trained dogs have been highly suc- 
cessful. 

The combination of author and trainer 
would be hard to equal—never excel. As a 
matter of fact, Mrs. Moffit was in the span- 
iel field as a winning owner-handler a few 
seasons before Mr. Vail came along and 
made good with his gun dogs of the spring- 

r and cocker kinds. 

Naturally, the notes on training are high- 
ly instructive and written in non- -technical 
language. It is the shooting dog—every- 
body’s sporting dog—rather - than the field 
trial dog which is placed before the reader ; 
and as an interesting canine pupil awaiting 
an education as a prospective go-getter for 
the gun. The author volunteers the infor- 
mation that it required three years to com- 
plete the volume—one that is well illus- 
trated with first-class photographs of high- 
class gun dogs at work. There is a chapter 
on game-raising. Here again the reader 
will find a valuable treatise, as Mrs. Moffit 
is one of the leading pheasant rearers in 
the country. emp Be 


SALT YOUR FLEAS 


MOBILE, Alabama, correspondent | 
writes: | 

“In order that other hunters may have 
this remedy for getting rid of fleas in their 
dog houses, kennels‘or other places, I am 
passing this on to you: 

“Get ice cream salt and sprinkle it on the 
ground, floors or elsewhere that your dogs 
are confined. This has definitely gotten rid 
of most of the pests where my dogs are 
kept. Fleas will not stay around salty 
ground. This is not guess-work. It actually 
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From mother’s 
milk direct 


to Pard— 


and not a single upset! 


140 puppies at Swift & Company's Experi- 


mental Kennels weaned to Pard at 6 weeks! 


@ It’s asking a lot of a Dog Food—to take the place of 
mother’s milk for a six-weeks’ old puppy! But Swift & 
Company’s Research Experiment on Dog Food has shown 
conclusively that delicate young canine systems handle 





this balanced diet perfectly. Actually, in this experiment, 
A product of 140 puppies have been put on PARD at weaning time— 
: and not one of them has experienced the upsets so 

Swift common during this period. 
& Company Results like this naturally lead you to expect great 
things of PARD as a steady diet for adult dogs. And here 











again PARD has established a unique record . 

In more than three generations of PARD-fed dogs, not a 
single case of sickness or death from disease has occurred! 
Pedigreed cocker spaniels, wire-haired fox terriers, and 
chows, raised exclusively on PARD, have developed 
rapidly, conformed well to breed. Reproduction has been 
excellent, with litters healthy and normal in every way. 
Not a lactation failure has occurred; every dam has had 
an inexhaustible supply of rich milk. And every adult dog 
has been maintained in splendid health and vigor. 

Why not give your dog the benefit of a scientifically 
balanced ration? Start him on PARD today! 


SWIFT'S CANINE-TESTED 


FEEDING FORMULA 











Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over_half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle, Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘“‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


!'!1 CHRISTMAS!!! 
What finer Gift than a wool- 
ly lively Saint Bernard pup- 
py. Place your order at once 
at reasonable prices—dime 
brings you promptly illus- 
trated particulars. 

The Royal Kennels Reg’d 
Box 248-55, Chazy, N. Y. 
Branch at: Napierville, Que. 

















Oorang Airedales | “SUCcEss WITH DOGS" 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are natural re- A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on how 





trievers on upland game and waterfowl; excellent grouse to feed and train your dog. Keep him 
and pheasant hunters; swift, silent trailing, tree-bark- healthy and cure dog diseases. Beauti- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game; perfect guards fully illustrated. Mailed mer 


and companions for adults and children. Trained dogs, D ibi 25 Fam 
registered puppies, shipped on trial and sold by mail escribing 

only, Also Cocker Spaniels, Springers, Setters, Point- 1o- WwW D oO G 2 E MM EI D | —E Ss 
ers, Coonhounds, Beagles, $20.00 up. Q-w LABORATORIES, tne. 
SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE, Dept. A, LA RUE, OHIO | 





Dept. 14 New Jersey 

















does what I say it accomplishes.” 





A Kennel Advertisement in Field & Stream 
Brings Better Results 
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HUNT CLUB 


WILL GIVE YOUR DOG A 





Experienced train- 
ers cell us they can definitely notice that 
dogs have keener noses, that they can get 
a scent quicker and can hold it better 
when they are fed on Hunt Club Dog 
Food. There is a sound reason for this 
very desirable improvement. Hunt Club 
is so nutritively complete in everything 
needed for health and vigor and is so ut- 
terly free from anything that might tend 
to give a dog any digestive disturbance, 
that he is able to bring his maximum scent- 
ing ability into play. It iseasy to realize 
that a dog can’t do his best work when 
hampered by stomach distresses brought 
on by foods that contain raw, indigestible 
ingredients, or are improperly balanced. 


Hunt Club is the most nourishing, appetizing and ec- 
onomical food you can give your dog. Ask for it at 
your grocer’s or feed store. If not carried there, send 
us your dealer’s name and address and we'll send 
you a 10-cent box free, postpaid. Maritime Milling 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can _ offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions, useful and_ intelligent 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 








American Brown 
Water: Spaniels 


Kemember this old-time spaniel. 
favorite in the ‘90's? Sturdy, 
beautiful, affectionate. Real hunt- 
ers and retrievers of grouse, 
pheasant, woodcock or duck. 
Real Xmas present for Son or Dad. 


DRISCOLL O. SCANLAN 
Nashville, Illinois 


NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these esitets tast season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Grapr W. Sirs 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By MAIL Postraip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 515 Madison Ave., New York City 

















Your dog gives you his best— 
give him the protection of a roomy 
‘Buffalo’ Portable Yard. Write for 

descriptive Booklet 85-G. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. BUTTALO, N.Y 


for “Glowing Dog Health!’ 


Write for free sample, folder & price list. 
Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Ine. 149-153-D Varick St., N. Y. C. 


filamine ADEF Cod Liver Oil 














Field 
PRACTICAL VS. AESTHETIC 


N a previous issue, in a comment on re- 
trieving, we mentioned a reader whose 

dog had suddenly ceased bringing in birds 
if picked up on a hillside, though birds 
killed on level ground were brought in 
nicely. Which only serves to drive home 
further my constant contention of the in- 
dividuality of traits—and the importance 
of taking this into account in working 
with our dogs. It has occurred to me that 
the following letter from the foregoing 
dog’s owner, who hunts in Idaho, may 
have interest for others—as it has had 
for me. He says: 

“I wish to thank you for your letter 
in answer to my question of why my setter 
was trying to bury birds. Your suggestion 
to give a course in force retrieving is no 
doubt correct and shall attempt to do so 


Dr. L. L. Welch’s Seaview Red Shoals isn’t 


doing any guessing about these quail 


this spring, following the procedure as 
given. 

“More than 100 birds were killed over 
this dog last year, made up of about sixty 
per cent ‘Chinks’ and twenty per cent each 
of ‘Huns’ and quail. He retrieved all 4s 
the three hillside birds as mentioned i 
my letter. 

“We no doubt have somewhat different 
conditions out here when it comes to bird 
cover. Lewiston is located at the junction 
of the Clearwater and Snake Rivers at 
an elevation of 700 feet. Sharp hills rise 
o 2,000 feet on all sides. Our main bird 
haunts are up the Clearwater. The hill- 
sides are broken with some ‘bench’ farms 
and every draw has its quota of thorn 
brush, etc. A flushed bird always goes 
down hill and has plenty of gravity to 
help it along. It means that hard-hit birds 
‘carry on’ much greater distances than pos- 
sible on level country and broken-winged 
birds can make a mighty fast run down 
a brush-choked draw. 

“The result is that very few dogs are 
trained to be steady to shot or wing and 
are encouraged to go after birds as soon 
as flushed. They get so they know about 
the distance a bird should fall and do not 
go farther in the event the gun has missed 
the bird. 

“Although this style of dog work does 
not appeal to me and causes a dog to ap- 
pear out of control when hunting _ 
‘level ground’ boys from the corn belt, 
no doubt does save cripples, pete Po 
when scenting conditions are not normal 
like they have been the past two years, 
due to very dry and dusty conditions. Just 
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DON/‘T LET HIM 


Scratch! 


A dog doesn’t scratch for 
pleasure. An itching irrita- 
tion, beneath his skin, caused 
by blood impurities is driving 
him frantic. His skin is non- 
porous, he can’t perspire and 
throw them off. He has to 
scratch unless you help him. 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders—for dogs of all breeds 
—any age contain the natural blood correctives his 
system needs. Given regularly once a week they work 
to correct blood conditions that so often cause seratch- 
ing, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, eczema 
and other ills. Why not try them? Make your pet 
happy, healthy and contented. 

Easy to use, safe and inexpensive, Rex Hunters 
Dog Vowders—the prescription of a distinguished 
English Veterinary Surgeon are for sale at leading 
Pet Shops and Drug Stores. If unable to obtain 
send 25c for full month's supply (or 5 for $1.00)- 
direct to makers, J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 379, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Ask your dealer for ‘‘Rex Hunters’. 
You’ ll never know how fine your dog can be until 
you’ve tried them. 














Two great books! 
“ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’ 


Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete. instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we can get into the fields again. 
A, FE. DICKSON.” 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 
1 year’s sub, to FIELD & STREAM $1.50 

SPA NIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING .. 2.00 g275 

$3.50 < 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or 

1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $1.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING 2.00 sits 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














HOUNDS and 
HUNTING— 


Monthly Magazine with 
most Beagle and Rabbit 
Hunting News. Sample 
20c; Yearly $1.50. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING 
41 S. Park Street 
Decatur, Illinois 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 Fa) of atest 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firup 
& STREAM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

















Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you ean accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained.for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $3.50), for only $2.75. 


Send your order now, to 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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thought I would mention this to you as 
it might be something new in regard to 
bird dog training as compared with the 
Middle West and East. 

“Also I might add that it would be 
quite a shock to some writers not only to 
attempt to shoot the ‘barn yard’ Chinks on 
these mountainsides but also to see that 
an old Chink flushed with a ruffed or blue 
grouse (and we do it) can make just as 
much or even a little more speed! The 
shooting of ‘Huns,’ though, under these 
conditions probably is the toughest of all. 
They flush as a unit and crisscross in 
flight to the extent that picking a bird 
and then killing the same bird is a miracle. 
Incidentally, a dog either pins them tight 
and close or misses them entirely and 
often runs over them to his great surprise.” 


Horace Lyt Le. 


BREEDING AGAIN 


NE reader comments on the June 
article titled “Hit and Miss Breed- 
ing” and says: 

“I think this very important and interest- 
ing article calls for a follow-up on the 
subject of bird-dog breeding. So many of 
us do not know—and just hope for a lucky 
nick, I happen to care a lot about looks— 
mostly because I have to look at mine at 
least twice a day. I had a blocky, square- 
muzzled bitch tracing to Eugene’s Ghost 
and Candy Kid. I bred her to a blocky, 
square-muzzled dog tracing to Candy Kid 
and the Whitestones. In the resultant litter 
only two were blocky, square-muzzled 
dogs. 

“I didn’t think of atavism by its own 
name in this mating, but I was interested 
in type. I think I got what I wanted in 
those two. 

“A friend of mine had an intensely in- 
bred bitch which he planned to mate with 
an intensely inbred stud, hoping to get one 
super dog, though he admitted the proba- 
bility of most of the litter beifg idiots. 
What would have been the result if this 
niating had been made?” 


Epitor’s ANswer: I don’t claim to be 
a sufficient breeding scientist—if any man 
is that!—to answer that question. Your 
guess is as good as mine. Personally, I’d 
not inbreed too closely—except for a pur- 
pose—for which reason I might attempt 
it on a limited scale—hoping to intensify 
certain outstanding virtues of both sire 
and dam. But I’d not keep it up. I'll not 
predict what your friend’s result would 
have been. He might have gotten what he 


wanted. But what did he want? That’s the | 
i I'd never breed close—just to | 


question, 
breed close. But to mate two good noses— 


or two good brains—or something of that | 


sort; that’s something else again. 
Our reader continues: “Further, and 


Belle has ’em and Doc backs her. What a 
treat to step up behind these two 
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DILWYNE KENNELS offer for sale 
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SIX BEAUTIFUL LITTERS 


WHELPED MARCH, APRIL, JULY AND AUGUST 1937 
Colors Ranging from Light Dead Grass to Dark Sedge 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


SIRED BY 
FIELD TRIAL CHAMPION DILWYNE MONTAUK PILOT 
Awarded Field and Stream Trophy for Most Outstanding Retriever 


in 1936 


CHAMPION DILWYNE JUMPING JOE 
AIRLINE JUST DAWN 


Prices—$50.00 and up 
A Few Choice Trained Dogs and Bitches $175.00 and up 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


Address all correspondence to 


TRAINING KENNELS 
Montauk 
Long Island, N. Y. | 


JOHN J. KELLY, Manager 
MONTCHANIN, DELAWARE 


MAIN KENNELS 
Montchanin 
Delaware 














WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Ch. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 
Banchory Night Light of Wingan 


Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 


DAVID D. ELLIOT 
Manager 


Box 4 East Islip New York 








Springers, Cockers 
Irish Setters 


Highest quality. Famous blood lines. 
Write us your needs exactly. 


Bow Ring Kennels, Registered 


Dover-Foxcroft Maine 








Terriers, Bostons, Collies, Shepherds 
and Bull Pups Cheap 


Grown dogs reasonable. Ship anywhere & live 

delivery guaranteed. Healing oil for skin trou- 

bles $1. For a real useful dog order a pit bull. 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 

501 Rockwood Dallas, Tex. 

























(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 

and Hookworms 4 

Dependable, safe, easy-to- 

give worm treatment. 

Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 






WRITE FOR 
ET NO. 652 
BOOKE ical removal 





ract 
a aeons in Dogs of f all 
breeds and ageS-_, ADDRESS DESK N-16-M 


Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis 


Telephone Wilmington 2-4393 
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Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple or dead bird. 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG 
1829 N. 5th St. 
Philadelphia Pa. 




















LOOK WHAT IM TAKING 
TO AGOOD DOG ! 


MILK-BONE 


for Christmas, and the 


year ’round, too 


Tail-wags of appreciation and barks of satisfaction 
greet those thoughtful owners who select Milk-Bone 
ristmas present. 

Make him a good dog all the year ’round by 
helping to keep him in good health, wih a glossy 
coat and plenty of energy for fun. Mi me in- 
cludes beef, milk, cereals, irradiated yenst, cod 
liver oil and other food minerals. Get a package of 
Milk-Bone from your dealer r_today! 


“FREE Milk-Bone Bakery, National Biscuit 
ma ee CC CC 


Please mail me FREE Milk-Bone for 
my dog. Also free folder “How to care for and feed 


your dog.’’ (Print your name plainly. Paste coupon on 
a penny Dos st-card, if you wish.) 

Name dinnnanglepenl 

Addre: 





City ami aes geseiubarvecippubesnavenncsetaeiaiel 








ITS BETTER 
COSTS LESS 


Kennel-tested for 10 years to give 

a complete balanced diet for all 

breeds of dogs and pups. Comes 

ready to eat—just add milk or water. 

Costs less because you buy direct 
25 Ibs. ...$1 from the mill. Order today. 


* All Prices F.0.B. Derwood, Md. (Freight Extra) Cash with order. 


THE DERWOOD MILL 
DEPT. F.S.. DERWOOD. MD. 


English Setters 


of Debonair 


LEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 
and 
MALLWYD 





Beautiful youngsters and posples sin sired by the Great 
Show (Champion Hepler’s Debonair and Pa- 
tren of Debonair, out of select Brood Matrons sired by 
Champions. Perfect development, condition and delivery 
guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service to J. F. $35, 
to Patron $25. 

E. B. mortvas. Silver sporine. Maryland 

(6 miles north of D. C. at Glenmont) 

Telephone Sexaleaen® 245 W. 


IRISH SETTERS 


A fine litter, A. K. C. registered, of seven months old 
puppies by Champion American sire, out of finest Im- 
ported English dam. These dogs are of great substance, 
perfect development and superb appearance, Privately 
owned. Bred suitably for bench and field. All informa- 
tion as to breeding and price on request. Fanciers of 
the finest gun dog should own these puppies. 


R. J. Bender, R. D. +2, Naperville, Iinois 


Imp. Irish Setter Sire 
Field Trial Champion Bred 


Sul. Trace D'Or. Also Imp. 
Red Buccaneer. . . . Strong, 
dark pups, four months of 
age by these imported dogs. 
Field ability and beauty bred 
in your prospect, from thirty- 
five dollars. Pedigree and 
snaps, your request. 


DR. R. 1. ‘SMITH, R. 2, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


BUY a five months English Setter Futurity 
bitch, nominated, enrolled, registered. Sire— 
Steven’s Ben Nugym, noted field trial winner by 
Champion Nugym. Dam—Daisy Glen Burnie, 
outstanding gundog, whose dam’s tail line is 
identical with dam’s breeding of Champion 
Sport’s Peerless Pride. Worth the money at 
$50 each. H. Bigelow, Palmyra, Va. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


PUPS’ sire a dual type setter, bench show winner, a 
son of IMP. CH. GHORE’S BLUE PAL. Pups’ dam a 
high bred bitch and granddaughter of LAD RODNEY. 
Pups whelped August 19, 1937; three males marked 
white and orange, one male and one female marked 
white, chestnut and ticked. The others marked white, 
black, tan and ticked. Show type and field qualities. 
Write for pictures and five-generation breeding. $25.00 
each, worth fifty each. Pups shipped and sold on ap- 
proval. In excellent health, five-generation breeding. 
HOWARD W. HALL MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 



































English Setter and Pointer 
Puppies of Quality 


Setter puppies sired by Monte Nugym Jr., Pepper 
Martin and Tim Riley. Pointer puppies close up to 
Manitoba Rap, Village Boy and Tip’s Dixie Lad. 
These puppies are the results of thoughtful breeding 
and are happy, healthy, stylish individuals. 

Also several young setters, well started. 
J. R. Shaw, Canterbury Kennels, Canterbury, N. H. 


(eee ee 
A 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


Six months old, Black and White, and tricolored. Personally attended 
and raised in cleanly quarters, healthy and sean: 5 Tiormeed and 
inoculated agains: Beautiful jally bred for 
shootil nit age; Blood: line oat me rg Cc ARL INGFORD. D'FLASH: CH, 
HEPL CH, RUMSON FARM PILC CH. LADY 
4 “ag WLAN D: sate EUGENE M. All papers for regi iacatton in pod 

or F.D.S.B. Male or female $50.00 each. Write for particulars. 


‘WINDYCROFT KENNELS: 
Conway—Walrose Road, 
20 miles north of Pittsburgh 
Address: W. B. Patterson, M.D. (owner) Baden, Pa 
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vitally important, where is the bird dog 
going if breeders keep on with the theory : 
‘Only performance counts; we don’t give 
a whoop about looks’ ?” 


Eprror’s ANSWER: I don’t know where 
they’re going. But if they go to better 
performance, I won't kick. Sure, I like ’em 
good-looking! Much so as any man. But 
where they look best to me—or worst, as 
the case may be—is in the field. I have 
in mind a setter bench champion that looks 
truly ugly to me—he’s so “sorry” in the 
field. And I know a little bitch that’s so 
good she looks beautiful. So there you are. 
It’s “differences of opinion make horse 
races.” I do know this—that too many of 
both breeders and buyers are as foolish 
as sheep. Example: I know a certain set- 
ter sire that (for good reasons) I believe 
might contribute more of what his breed 
most needs today than any other sire I 
know. Yet the breeders have largely passed 
him up. Why? You'll have to tell me. I 
don’t know why they’ve missed him—but 
I do know what they’ve missed. And it's 
something worth while. 


Continuing, our reader says: “I read 
somewhere that a field champion in En- 
gland must have at least a ‘certificate of 
merit’ from the bench, and a bench cham- 
pion have a ‘certificate of merit’ from a 
field trial. Are the bird- dog men of En- 
gland so far wrong?” 


Epitor’s ANSWER: Not in that they 
aren’t. It would be a grand idea if field 
merit were required of a show champion 
over here. We'd have fewer champions 
than now—but it would mean more. I| 
think, in fact, it ought to be done. What 
views do some of the rest of you have? 


| We'd be glad to hear. as. 


TIMIDITY 


HENEVER the abnormal is in- 

volved, one is apt also to encounter 
strange quirks of freakishness. Twice dur- 
ing the past twelve months the writer has 
discussed a timid young dog that came into 
my possession a little less than two years 
ago. His is one of the most interestingly 
unique cases I have ever known. 

His constant improv ement has been 
truly remarkable. He is not gun-shy. He 
is the fastest, most graceful setter or 
pointer I have ever seen. At his best, he 
more nearly typifies “class” than any dog 
I know. Yet just when he is looking “like 
a million dollars” he may suddenly decide 
to slink—often without any apparent rhyme 
or reason—and thus spoil it all by appear- 
ing terrible. Based on the tremendous im- 
provement to date, I look for constantly 
more. In which event, in another year or 
so, he may be a world beater. Frankly, I 
don’t know yet about that—I’d like to feel 
even surer than I do. 

But here’s the curious thing. Afraid of 
a scraping food pan—often of nothing at 
all—this dog is absolutely fearless of an- 
other canine. I’ve seen him march up to a 


German shepherd that would make three 
of him—and just be looking for trouble. 
He’s a little fellow—but such style! Head 
and tail up, he’ll march toward another dog 
looking like a statue. If he’d go to game 
like that, he’d win in field trials anywhere. 
Maybe he will some day—but that’s guess- 
ing. 

The other night he mixed it with one 
of my older dogs—a fighter himself and 
larger. ’ll not predict how it might have 
ended had I not been on hand to stop it. 
But while it lasted, the young ’un gave as 
much as he received—and more. Fast as a 
bullet, he cut into his opponent viciously. 
And he carried no mark of the encounter, 
The older dog limped for several days. To 
me, the case of this young “timid dog” i 
the most curious I’ve ever encountered. It’s 
what intrigues me to keep on with him. If 
he ever fully comes out of it and blossoms 
forth, his name will surely become familiar 
to dog men everywhere. We'll have to wait 
a good while longer yet for that sort of an 
answer. And it may never come. But if 
fighting were his mission in life, he’d be 
there now. ie oe 


GROWTH OF FIELD TRIALS 


ROM 1874 until today the spread of 

field trials has been steady. Since the 
close of the World War the spread has 
been rapid. These trials are for pointers 
and setters, spaniels, fox hounds, beagles, 
retrievers and coonhounds. Constantly 
more of the boys are enjoying them, for 
the spread is from ocean to ocean and 
from Canada to the Gulf. Thus this 
healthful sport is in a very good condi- 
tion. The greatest problem is the shortage 
of the calendar to accommodate so many 
flourishing events. Which, in fact, is the 
only real problem the sport of field trials 
faces today. 

You can’t make winners of all the com- 
petitors—under any system of judging. 
We shouldn’t even want to do so. That’s 
not the idea. If they’re all winners, why 
run them? 

Yet every so often someone comes forth 
with a new idea for equalizing—or some- 
thing!—the competition. The greatest 
trouble with most of these new ideas, as 
I see it, is that they almost invariably 
come from fellows who’ve only seen one 
or two trials—see everything wrong with 
them—and see immediately how to cor- 
rect it. 

One such has just been submitted to me 
for opinion. I couldn’t endorse it—not to 
save my life! My opinion was frank but 
honest. 

In the case of the latest idea submitted 
to me, it was plain as your thumb that 
the man had never even seen anything 
but a single-course trial. It took no cog- 
nizance of the expansive courses of West- 
ern Canada or of the South, where dogs 
may be run three-hour heats without re- 
working any territory the same day. Fact 
is I could shoot so many holes through 
this man’s idea as not to leave even the 
shreds. Perfectly sound “holes,” too. Nine 


A nice lot of setter pups belonging to Clarence E. Deer 
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FOR SALE: FINEST 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
GORDON SETTER BREEDING: 


15 month old puppies out of Ch. Valiant Nutmeg 
O'Serlway (Imported bitch) 
Sired by Cavalier of Avalon: 





PETER OF SERLWAY—Splendid pet. $50.00 
MAJOR OF SERLWAY—5 points toward his 
championship. ............ $100.00 
MAC TAVISH OF * peseen WAY—4 ‘points ‘toward 
his championshi : $100.00 
BOBBIE BU RNS. ‘OF SERLWAY—Good “for 
field, show or pet. jon 9 $75.00 
HOLLY OF SERLWAY— “good “show eee. one 
OF EE TIE eet sscssc snes cnocencosanssorpntsadeas $100.00 


CAVALIER OF AV AL ON- 8 years old out of Dochfour 
Beauty (Imported bitch). Sired by Larabee’s Pietro—11 
points toward championship—Good Stud Dog. ..$75.00 
5 MONTH OLD PUPPIES—out of Meg O'Serlway— 
(Imported bitch). Sired by Barnlake Brutus of Salma- 
gundi: Of wonderful bone and conformation—all should 
go to their championship............. $100.00 male or female 
3 BIONTH OLD PUPPIES—out of Ch. Valiant Nutmeg 
O’Serlway (Imported bitch). Sired by Barnlake Brutus 
of Salmagundi. One of the outstanding litters of the 
last generation, Males....... $75.00. Females....... $100.00. 


SERLWAY KENNELS 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
PHONE: FRANKLIN PARK 86 


LINGFIELD BRILLIANT 


NOW AT STUD 
K.C.S.B. 1139 RR English Setter Reg. Certificate + 46264 

















A fine black and white imported English setter from a fa- 
mous line of gun dogs and field trial winners. Himself an 
important winner of field trials abroad. Write for record of 
wins and pedigree. Stud fee $50.00. A most prolific stock 
getter and sire of winners. 


C.Leo Delohery, M.D.,65 Main St., Danbury, Conn. 








Setters, Pointers, Fox, 
Coon & Rabbit Hounds 


Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 
Ae) SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. List Free. RAMSEY 
CREEK KENNELS, Ramsey, III. 











HUNTERS 











Pointers and English Setters 


Priced from $15 to $100 owing to age and train- 
ing, papers to register included. Every pup 
guaranteed to reach you safely and in excellent 
health. We have 100 to select from so can 
please you. Describe your wants. 

Dr. E. M. Bates 
Cor. !ith and Maple St., Ellensburg, Washington 








HIGH-CLASS 


POINTERS and SETTERS 


Sportsmen, you can buy one of these high 
class shooting dogs for $75.00. We also 
have some at $50.00 each. All dogs are 
experienced and trained thoroughly, and 
are shipped on trial. 


CLAYTON'S KENNELS FINGER, TENN. 








Broken Bird Dogs 


Few pointers and English setters. All have 
been heavily shot over where game is 








plentiful. Some as low as $45. On trial 
you pay express. 

GUY MOORE 
Route 5 Memphis, Tenn. 








out of ten of these ideas for improving 
the trials and the judging spring from 
being disgruntled. My dog or my friend’s 
didn’t win—so I figure up a way to fix 
that! Pshaw—the owners of the dogs that 
do win have their friends, too. We can’t 
run trials just to see how many folks we 
can make feel good. That isn’t the point. 
If a fellow can’t face defeat, the easy way 
out is not to compete. 

Tell you a secret. First trial I ever saw 
I made fun of. About the second and I 
was ready to tell anyone how to improve 
‘em! I had all the answers—so I know 
how sure some of these newcomers do 
feel. After seeing hundreds of trials I’m 
not so cocky. The more I’ve seen of them 
the surer I’ve become that they’re all 
right. Oh, yes, I’ve seen some poor judg- 
ing—but very rarely. Only once have I 
ever seen a deliberate judging “error.” 
Which is a pretty good record. So things 
aren’t so bad. And most of these things 
the new boys suggest have been thought 
of and discarded long ago. That’s another 
thing they don’t know. 

My suggestion to fellows who are sure 
they know what’s wrong with the trials 
is—wait a while. See fifty more of them— 
and take in more territory. Then if you 
still hold to your first thoughts, let’s have 
them. But you won't. je oe 


A MAN WHO KNOWS DOGS 


NE of our readers from whom I am 

always happy to hear—and who cer- 
tainly knows his dogs—is Mr. Ben A. East- 
man, of Vermont. From his most recent 
letter we quote the following—which will 
do us all good, coming as it does from a 
man of his wide and rich experience: 

“IT cannot understand some individuals 
who own dogs and their attitude toward 
them as not interpreting and understanding 
the human language and in not being able 
to sense our change of emotions. One dog 
trainer once said: ‘Don’t be too friendly 
with your dogs.’ That trainer could not 
have been a success. We all know the grati- 
tude the dog expresses when praised for 
doing some fine work or act and his chagrin 
on being reprimanded for any offense. We 
humans make mistakes. You know one has 
to be constantly on the alert not to make 
a mistake in correcting until we are sure 
we understand the dog’s attitude. 

“For instance: When breaking one of 
my pointers I now own, an incident oc- 
curred which might have undone weeks of 
work. It was during the first year of his 
field work. I shot a woodcock over his 
point and ordered him to retrieve (he is 
the classiest retriever I ever owned) and 
he ran into the thicket where the bird fell 
but, instead of coming directly back to me 
with the bird, he ran away to the other side 
of the cover and made a circle and came in 
without the bird. At the moment I thought 
it a malicious act not to retrieve the bird 
but, instead of reprimanding him, I again 
ordered him to go fetch. He looked up to 
me with an expression of doubt but went 
forward to where the bird fell but came 
back rapidly without the bird. My first 
thought was the force collar, but instead 
I ordered him to heel and walked into the 
thicket to get the bird. Like the dog, I came 
out with a swarm of black hornets in hot 
pursuit. My woodcock lay on the ground 
close to the nest. It is there now so far as 
I know. Just one of the many inciderits that 
may occur where the dog knows more than 
the man.” 

It is easy to punish a dog and mighty 
hard, sometimes, to overcome the bad effects 
that may result from one undeserved lick- 
ing. Harm is done, too, if the limited un- 
derstanding of the dog is unable to grasp 
the reason for his punishment. Be sure you 
are right and the dog know: it. BT: 











Pond View Kennels, 
Medford, Mass. 


“Gentlemen, 

Herewith is a picture taken of a litter of Pekinese 
puppies nine weeks old that have been brought up on 
LACTOL, the Mother having been fed LACTOL before 
their birth and during their nursing period. They have 
been getting it since they were weaned and will continue 
to do so. 

These puppies were sired by Ch. Benjamin of Todding- 
ton (imported), A.K.C. No. 813416. Shown 27 times under 
25 judges (undefeated) . Their dam is Greenwich T’Su 
T’Sing, A.K.C. No, 919650, 

ae Be scm I am, 
(Signed) G R ACE Cc. MORROW” 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 

Madison Avenue, at 45th St., New York. 
Canine Commissary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foley Dog Supplies, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ive aon Co., _ —_— 

H. Stearns Co., B 
von Lengerke & Antoine, phy ill. 


ACTOL 


Young Setters For Sale 
Three-in-One Combination 
Fine Looks, Bird Sense and Royal Blood 
Great Grandsons of Ch. Eugene M, Ch. Blue Dan 
Ch. Phil Speed Ben and Countess Gladstone 
Two dogs, 9 months old, $100.00 each 
One dog and one bitch, six months old, $50.00 each. 
All registered, farm raised, and shot over. 


Frank C, ATKINSON Biltmore, N. C. 














Six Registered Broken Quail Dogs 


Three pointers, three setters, three and four years old. 
In hard hunting condition, trained from horseback and 
afoot. Nice retrievers, $125 each. Also several pointers 
and setters (both sexes, and a bred pointer and setter 
bitch) with one season on quail, and being worked daily, 
nice retrievers, exceptionally nice dogs, $100 each. Have 
room for four dogs to train on quail, $15 per month. 


THE MISSISSIPPI KENNELS 


Route 6 Hattiesburg, Miss. 








Let Me Correct Your Old Dogs’ Faults 


and train your young dogs to be staunch on point, place 
under control and handle to gun when wanted, 
back at sight or stop on command; steady to shot and 
wing, find all dead and retrieve ‘tenderly, thoroughly 
experienced on how and where to find game, make love 
the gun. I have lots of birds and give results and not 
promises. Feed the best of food and care for your dog 
right. Write for full information. 


R. W. GRUBBS Fair Play, S. C. 











5d KEEPS DOGS 
AWAY WHILE 


FEMALE IS 
IN SEASON 


NIX is an amazing new scientific preparation 
that is guaranteed to keep dogs away while 
female is in season! Simply pat on once a 
day and you can hunt, show or exercise any 
female dog without dan, :r. No need to spay 
young female pups whic may develop into 
world-beaters you wil. 
want to breed. Nix is ce ele) 
harmless and non-poison- =" 
ous. Easily washed off if 
breeding is desired. Made BUYS ENOUGH FOR 
by the manufacturers of 
Knock-Em-Stiff Soap and 
Flea Powder, famous for 
50 years. Dealers wanted. 
oma —— FREE SAMPLE ————— — 
Use coupon or ask dealer to get it for you. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE |! 
KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. A | 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. j 
Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid, one 
regular bottle of NIX good for entire period female | 
is in season together with free sample of NIX good 
for fair trial. Enclosed please find $1.00 in cash, | 
check or money order. If, after using free sample, I | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FULL PERIOD PLUS 











am not fully satisfied, I will return, unused, regular 
bottle of NIX and receive my $1.00 back. 


Name 
Address 


City State 








86 





YOUR DOGS 
Eas lu? 


Use Sergeant’s Canker Wash. It relieves 
the trouble when used promptly and faith- 
fully. Use weekly on long-haired dogs to 
prevent ear-trouble. 

Sergeant’s Condition Pills and Ser- 
geant’s Arsenic and Iron Pills used alter- 


nately help build up your dog’s resistance 


to a an 


other ailments. 

Drug and Pet stores. Ask them 
fora TR E copy of Sergeant’s Book on the 
care of dogs or write: 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad St. 


Sergeants 





¢ Richmond, Virginia 


DOG MEDICINES. 











POINTER PUPS 


Extra good pointer pups, whelped August 9, 1937. Sire, 
a fine son of CH. SEAVIEW REX. Pups’ dam, a high- 
bred and high-class pointer bitch. Pups marked white, 
liver and ticked. Good pointer type and field bred and 
extra-good pointer pups in good healthy condition and 
large for age. Write for pictures and five generations’ 
breeding, $25.00 each, real bargain. Pups shipped and 
sold on approval. 


HOWARD W. HALL MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 





Pointer Pups of Quality 
Sired by ‘‘Sun God's Traveler’ that bench type stylish 
bird finder out of “‘Neaview Beauty’, “‘Jake’s Nellie’ 
and “‘Anna Belle Kent’’. Puppies white and liver; 
healthy, Priced according to age. 

Jan. puppies ready for field. Males $25—Females 
$20. May puppies nearly ready. Males $20—Females 
$15. Sept. puppies. Males $15—Females $10. Just 
right age for next season. 

These puppies are out of real bird dogs and will 
make excellent shooting dogs. a Papers 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed 
J. PRESTON TWIFORD, Cottage Toll Rd., Norfolk, Va. 





Pointer Puppies 


Wheiped August 27th, 1937, by Marfack Blue (: 
he by Egyptian Rex. Dam, Egyptian Annie (2 ) 
she by Egyptian Shot X Carolina Don's Gypsy. Five 
males, five females all beautifully marked, white and 
liver. Will ship for approval, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price: $15.00 each. All papers for registration. Special 
attention given to orders for Xmas delivery. 


C. W. Tuttle Ina, Illinois 











High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
papers. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial, see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
Don’t delay, send for our prices and other information 
to-day. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 








Shooting Dogs for Sale 


Extra highclass pointers and setters that are trained 
to hunt correctly, point staunch, back and retrieve. Can 
furnish males and females, three to five years old, for 
grouse, pheasant and quail, with or without papers. 
Also pedigreed puppies and started dogs of field and 
show type. All dogs shipped for trial, satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Prices reasonable. Descriptive price list ten 
cents. 
OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points. trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler, The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 








Wild Cottontail Rabbits Cheap 


Live Delivery Guaranteed—Oc tober 1 to April 1. 
Aromatie Cedar for Dog "Beddi 100. Ibs. 
Delivered 

Enough Surfaced Aromatic Red Cedar to make re gular 
size Cedar Chest. Delivered ..... -00 
Oil Treated Shavings in Paper Packages. Quick Start- 
ing. Long Burning, Best on Market. 600 pkgs. De- 
livered $6.00 





Write , 
Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 
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John Hope’s pointer bitch, Foxy, making 
a nice point on Texas quail 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
YOUNG POINTER STILL PLAYS 


Quvues.—I have a 9-months-old pointer and I 
have had him in the field quite a few times, trying 
to give him more pointing practice on quail. He 
points birds whenever he runs across them but 
his interest is mostly on mice. Many a time I 
have walked past him expecting a bird to flush 
but could find nothing. When I would call the 
dog up he would start digging around grass tufts 
and would seem entirely satisfied with himself. 
Is there any cure for this? 

Frep C. LANGE, Jr. 


Ans.—The performance of your dog as de- 
scribed seems entirely natural for a puppy of 
only 9 months of age. He is very young yet and 
needs training. His interest in field mice and 
other such things should disappear if he is dis- 
couraged in that interest and as his experience 
develops with real game. Young dogs do not 
naturally do things properly—they have to learn 
and be trained. HL. 


HUNTS FIELD MICE 


Ques.—My two-year-old setter bitch looks for 
mice when she does not find any birds for some 
time. She is a very intelligent dog. How can I 
stop her from looking for mice? 

AvPHoNsSE De Boo. 


Ans.—I should not worry about her hunting 
for mice when she finds game scarce. Try to give 
her workouts where she will have better success 
finding game. Anyhow, she is very young yet and 
will unquestionably tend to give up her puppy 
ways with more age and experience. H. L. 


IMPROPER FLUSHING PRACTICE 


Ques.—My pointer is now just two years old. 
I got him at two months of age and have practi- 
cally let him raise himself. I started taking him 
along on hunting trips when he was six months 
old. The following season I tightened down on 
him somewhat, and he did what my friend and 
myself considered to be a very good job. Then last 
season he started out fine, but as the season pro- 
gressed he seemed to get wilder and wilder. He 
started chasing the birds as soon as they were 
flushed. Now that may be my fault because I 
taught him to flush the coveys for me. He is steady 
as can be while on point, but just seems to go wild 
when they get in the air. I have tried hunting him 
with a trailing check cord, and have spilled him 


on his nose several times in succession, but ap- 


parently it does no good. During the off season I 
work him on birds as often as I can find a few 
minutes to do so. At that time he is steady on the 
rise and doesn’t break until the birds go down. 
Now, do you think it is the shooting that gets him 
excited, or because I taught him to flush? Or 
what? And what are your megeon? 
J. R. Pomeroy, Jr. 


Ans.—You have made a mistake in allowing 
your dog to flush game. It’s hard enough at best 
to keep them steady—without permitting a prac- 
tice that can only tend to encourage unsteadiness. 

Another cause for your trouble is the dog’s 
age. He’s now of “high school age” with more of 
a mind of his own than when younger—he’s be- 
ginning to “feel his oats,” so to speak. He will 
settle down again, I think. 

But you should steady him with a check cord. 
You say you have tried to. The only answer is 
to keep it up until you get results—at the same 
time not letting him do the flushing. Let him find 
’em and point. You flush ’em. me. 








A Service to Our Readers 


F IELD & STREAM readers are made up 
of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 





HUNTING HOUNDS 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit 
and combination hunting hounds, also bird 
dogs, thoroughly trained, shipped for free 
trial; also young started hounds and pups. 
Write for full description and free litera- 
ture showing pictures and breeding. 


WRITE 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
BOX 654 PADUCAH, KY. 





A-No, 1 Coon hounds $75.00; A-No. 1 Coon, Opossum, 
Skunk, Mink hounds $50.00; Average Combination tree 
hounds $30.00; Young partly trained Coon hounds 
$15.00; Coon hound Pups, Ears will lap at end of nose 
$15.00 Pair. Eight and nine year old Coon hounds 
$20.00; Champion Rabbit hounds $15.00; Best of Fox 
and Deer hounds =. 00; Bird dogs trained on Quail; 
Males $50.00, Females $35.00. Trial allowed. References 
in your State. 25 years a Breeder and Shipper. 
Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Arkansas 














RABBITHOUNDS 


I offer For Sale A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Partly Trained 
Hounds, Nice Looking, Healthy 
and Strong. G Finders 
and Trailers. Not afraid of 
hard gun fire. Before buying 
| he n me, make 


w ‘il find the Good Ones come 
from 


Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport 





can tree the wisest coons, very fast, true a 


C. LEWIS, HAZEL, KENTUCKY 


Ye Olden Tyme Long Eared Black 
& Tan American Hounds, celebrat- 
ed for their cold trailing ability. 
keen hunting sense, stubborn per- 
sistency, mule-like endurance, 
pleasing, deep throated, far reach- 
ing, bellowing voices. Aces of 
hounddom, Cooners, foxers, rabbit- 
ers, young hounds and registered 
puppies. Literature ‘“The Voice of 
Hermosa Vista Hounds’’, 1 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Route +1. Saint Clairsville. Ohio 





High-Class Hunting Hounds 


America’s leading strains, trained in the greatest game 
sections of the great middle west. Send ten cents for 
illustrated catalogue and prices on Reson? trained 
Coon hounds, Combination-Coon, Skunk and Opossum 
hounds, Fox hounds, CRA CKER- J ACK RABBIT 
HOUNDS and Beagles. Also started dogs and puppies. 
All dogs shipped for trial, satisfaction. guaranteed. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS tna, Illinois 





Beagle Hound Puppies 


With Bench Champion and Field Trial Win- 
ner ancestors. Litter Reg. A.K.C. Not ordi- 
nary dogs. Write for particulars. 

L. J. MCMAHAN 
819 Dwillard Drive Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Beagles—Beagles—Beagles 


I offer a nice lot of well-trained Beagles. Ex- 
perienced rabbit hunters, real gun dogs. Male 
$35.00, Female $30.00. Also large hounds fully 
trained for rabbits at $25.00 each, All dogs 
guaranteed, none gun shy. These are all dogs 
of real quality. 


J. R. SUITER 
Hillsboro, Ohio 


Route 9 


| Clarion County, Pa. 


COON HUNTERS 


| I offer for sale one of Kentucky's brag coon hounds. 
Good size, open trailer, good voice, hunts any place 
for coons, 
at tree, will stay until you arrive. Absolutely rabbit. 

stock, fox and deer broken. Priced to sell, 15 days’ 

trial, guaranteed to please or money refunded. Reference 
and picture of breeding furnished. 











Man ae 
‘ral Born WW 


Desk B 


Beagle Hounds 
“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence’’ 


Finest Perfected Strain in Amer- 
ica. Choice puppies and trained 
stock, Dime brings list. 

Rabbit hound training formula, quickest. 
surest and easiest method, positively in- 
sures against gunshyness. price only 50c. 


MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
THAT GAME DINNER 


“Wild Game from the World Over" 
now as near as your phone 





es sc RES a 


PRICES 





NOW-~- 





by planting Wild Rice, 


vice and book. Successful results 
ioneers in Developing 









IHOW ° TO ) ATTRACT. WILD. DUCKS 


their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and 
hold thousands 
PL. AN go Ts for sport. Bring abundance of game to your favorite hunting grounds 
Wild Celery, 
Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. 
plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, 


j Sera Hunting Grounds (0) 
bout services of expert to examine, con “aa p eat nee 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 





Suvi es 










where a few are now stopping. No 
Sago Pondweed seeds and many other Attractive 
It tells what, when, where and how to 
and receive free planting ad- 
aranteed. Buy the best, with ad rest. 

jursery 


properties 


Box 331-A, YSHKOSH, WIS. 








HERE ARE A FEW OF THE UNUSUAL 
DELICACIES FOR THE FASTIDIOUS: 


Genuine hazel hens, luscious English pheasants, 
fresh mallard ducks, Scotch grouse, Norwegian 
ptarmigan, English ‘partridge, red- legged par- 
tridge, Scotch woodcock, venison saddle roasts 
and steaks, grain-fed rabbits. 


Orders by phone or wire promptly executed. 


















7 a 
Our 1936 pelts aver- gener 
write for prices if in- 
ox 
§t. Johnsbury, Vermont 
of my poorest mink with a high of $36.75 for the best 


E. JOSEPH, INC. 
FANCY BUTCHERS 
Washington Market New York City 

aged better than $23.00 
each, with a top of 
$39.00. It costs no 
terested. Instructive 
folder mailed for 25 
cent 
QUEBEC MINK $40.00 each 
PLATINUM FOX priced on request 
All shipments made subject to 5 44 inspection before 
I cared to pelt. Bred female mink priced on request. 
Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 per copy. 
: Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch 


Eastern Mink Fe 
more to raise this kind, 
8. 
Davis Fur Farms 
acceptance, $25.00 was paid to me in 1936 for the pelt 
Bemus Point, N. Y. On Chautauqua Lake 











The Bunch System 
of Fox and Coyote 
Trappin 
is different from all oth- 
er methods and gets the 
slyest, trapshy animals. 
Effective on bare ground 
or deep snow. Results or 


no pay. 
F. Q@. BUNCH 
Box Q@ Welch, Minn. 








Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Eerap.isnep 1910 


Have Won Gra: 
Show Championabip 


National Show) 





One-Third of all First Prizes. 


Finest proce of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 

Prize W rs. Make several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 

tified hae yr Be stock that will produce consecutive gencrations of Prize 

Winners and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and mainte: pence ¢ Mig Neu 
Catalogue. Sai 


N.Y. 


NETTING at 


TO FUR FARMERS 


Send for Catalog No. ¥.137 — Complete 
line of materials for Bird and Animal Pens. 


Bussey PEN Propucts Co. 
1500 South Western Ave., Chicago, Ml. 


: 
E Four consecutive years and 
low or average grade of foxes. 




























ore Ducks Come 


For Giant Wild Rice 
Wild Celery, Naias, Muskgrass 
Plant Terrelle sure-growing foods NOW. 
We invitecomparison. Deseribe your oo. we'll 
make suggestions and send you bookl pg’ —_ % 
TERRELL’S Oshnoh wi 


Wis. 
Plantings Made—41 years’ success 





















Bob- White Quail 


OXFORD QUAIL BREEDERS 
OXFORD, PENNA. 


Wild Rabbits coTTontaiLs 
Can furnish any number in AND JACKS 









season for restocking or 
coursing. Place  cottontail 
orders now which can be 


shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months; can fur- 
nish Jacks at all times ex- 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY_PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. 
Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON 


Rago, Kansas 


Live Wild Rabbits | 


Any number Jacks or Cottontails 
for restocking, field trials, ete. 
Live arrival guaranteed! 


THE CROWE ANIMAL CO. 


Greensburg, Kan. Est. 1890 








Raise rourrey 


START AT HOME. org mia WAITING. 
barn or backyard all tha needed. 1 
thods from our Home Study Course 
your pocket every day. We train you, kelp you. Get 
facts sep ae our unusual offer NOW! Men and women 
making ey in every state ~town and country. Send 
for illustrated FREE BOOK today 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE 
CD Dept. 431-A Adams Center, N. Y. 


do it with squabs 


coe and steadily raised in 25 DAYS. 

rite a post-card, get Free EYE-OPEN- 
ING Picture Book. Why breed for ordin- 
ary trade when these great luxury na- 
tional markets are wide open for all the 
QUABS you can ship, every day in the 
year? We give a large bonus in stock for promptness. 


RICE FARM, 504 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Garage, 
earn latest me- 



















RAISE PHEASANTS 


Beautiful Goldens, Silvers and Am- 
hersts. 1937 hatch. 


Priced to Sell 


Rainbow Farm Pheasantry 
Barrington Illinois 








CHUKARS 
Ringneck Pheasants 


Fine healthy birds for 
immediate delivery 


Address W. Pressinger 


Princess Farm 


Trenton R. D. 4 9 Jersey 
Member N.A.G.} 











Decoyse Callers eTrained Birds 


Mallards, English Callers, Belgian Callers, 
Black Mallard, Black Ducks. Eggs in season. 
Canada Geese all ages. Duck Book 25c. Canvas- 
back, Wood Ducks, Mandarins, Teal, Blue Bills, 
Red Heads. Several varieties of other Wild 
Ducks, Geese, Swan, etc. Low Prices. Goose 
booklet 25¢ (100 lots). 


BREMAN CO. DANVILLE, ILL. 








NORTHERN BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
MONGOLIAN-RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Prices reasonable and quality guaranteed. 
A few Golden, Silver and Amherst 1936 
full plumaged pheasants very reasonable. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 
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by planting our GUARANTEED-to-grow natural duck foods. 
natural foods NOW that will produce yf teprtogyy | aaeeee in attracting and 


Establis 
with our famous GIANT WILD RICE. "WILD CEL 
of wild ducks. One eae lasts meee Bn = vee we'l 
he ty pan based on mone yore Foon 

best prices on market. OMPLETE Line “OF 
LD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71B12, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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We are supplying 
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rices are reasonable. 





Ques. J have read of West-Coast_ hunt- 
ers who intend going into the Rocky Moun- 
tains to bring back sun bears. What kind 
of bears are they? 

Ans. Sun bears are native to Asia and 
not to North America. A color variety of 
the black bear with a very light, or taffy- 
colored, fur is said to have existed in the 
Rockies many years ago. This bear was 
given the name of sun bear. 


Ques. Sirteen years of hunting in the 
Catskills has given me. numerous oppor- 
tunities of listening to the “long, drawn-out 
hoot” described in the first question in the 
September, 1937, issue. Since these calls 
have occurred in a_ Section 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wildlife and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 





(2)Why are large worms found in the 
buck’s head? 


Ans. (1) All deer have the lachrymal 
sinus located below the inner corner of the 
eye. In the case of the blacktail, the ex- 
ternal opening is an oblique slit varying in 
length with the age, sex and race of the 
animal. (2) The so-called worms which 
you mention may be the larvae of the bot- 
fly C. pratti. This fly deposits living larvae 
in the nostrils of the deer in summer time, 
and they live in the upper rear part of the 
nasal chamber till the next spring when 
they are sneezed out. Ordinarily they are 
never found in the deer’s head as they 

















sunlight and keep him in temperature of 
over 70 degrees. You will find that his 
appetite will improve. 


Ques. Are the so-called snake-proof leg- 
gings, which are made of two layers of 
canvas with copper mesh wire between 
them, absolutely safe protection against 
the strike of a rattlesnake? I live in the 
South where man-sized diamondback rat- 
tlesnakes are sometimes found. 


Ans. This department believes that 
these leggings are absolute protection 
against the fangs of even the large South- 
ern diamondbacks, and, notwithstanding 

any other advice, we recom- 





where black bears are not 
found, I am convinced that they 
were made by white-tailed deer 
trying to locate each other. One 
evening, in particular, I heard 
the call distinctly, At each inter- 
val it was repeated three times, 
and answered exactly as given 
from the opposite side of the 
clearing. I disregarded the call, 
assuming it came from owls. 
However, within ten minutes 
from the first call, two deer 
walked into the clearing. Short- 
ly thereafter, without further 
calling, another deer loped 
across the clearing and joined 
the other two. 


Ans. During rutting season 
buck whitetails have a special 
call which has been compared 
to that made by a sheep bleat- 
ing, or, as “another observer 
mentions, like the sound of two 
trees being rubbed together by 
wind. Whether the sound de- 
scribed in the September issue 
was made by a black bear or 
by a whitetail is a moot ques- 
tion. Comments are welcome, 
especially from Pennsylvania. 


Ques. What duck is the 
“Trish” canvasback? 








ABOARD 
FoR Trt 


ITCH-HIKING humming birds have solved the 
problem of that long trip South each fall. We have 
reports from newspapers which claim that humming birds 
have been found stowed away in the feathers of south- 
bound geese. Pretty soft—a free ride to the Sunny South 
via airliner, with a warm feather bed thrown in to boot. 





mend that they be worn in 
localities where the large dia- 
mondback rattlesnakes of the 
South and Southwest are found. 
One might as well as not have 
peace of mind. 


== Ques. In the August issue 
you answered a question with 
a statement that*the otter was 
aquatic, while the fisher was 
= not. Ernest Thompson Seton 
makes the following assertion 
in. Hiking and Camping: “As 
they silently crossed the lake, 
the guide’s eye caught sight of 
a long whimple on the surface 

. surely the wake of some 
large animal.’ A few words 
later Mr. Seton says: “. .. but 
the canoe overran the swim- 
mer; it disappeared under the 
prow, and a moment later there 
scrambled over the gunwale a 
huge black fisher.” The last 
three words were italicised. 
Will you explain this? 


Ans. Mr. Seton probably 
italicized the words because he 
wished to emphasize his sur- 
prise that a non-aquatic animal 
like the fisher should be found 
swimming, Just as you would 
be surprised if you found a 








Ans. Delaware valley hunters 
give this name to the American merganser. 


Ques. Last year I bought a poleless um- 
brella tent. On one of our trips we camped 
on a high ledge. During the night an elec- 
tric storm passed over us. Is it possible 
that this tent would be a target for light- 
ning, inasmuch as the framework is made 
entirely of metal? 

Ans. Any tent, especially if damp, if 
raised in an exceptionally prominent loca- 
tion such as you mention might possibly 
be more liable to lightning stroke than if 
placed in more secluded grounds. This de- 
partment has no reports indicating that 
tents with metal framework are targets for 
lightning. 


Ques. Is there any manner whereby one 
can tell in winter time, when snow is deep, 
whether a beaver house is inhabited? 


Ans. Ordinarily the snow will be melt- 
ed on top of an inhabited beaver house. 


Ques. (1) Why do you find a hole be- 
neath the Columbian blacktail buck’s eye? 





crawl out just as soon as the deer dies. 


Ques. What deer is the one called the 
lava buck and the granite buck in the 
West? 


Ans. Mule deer, especially specimens 
found in Modoc and Lassen Counties, Cali- 
fornia, are given these names because of 
their superior size and craftiness. 


Ques. How do the bows made by In- 
dians before the coming of the whites com- 
pare with those used by present-day archers? 


Ans. Present-day bows are just about 
twice as efficient as the early Indian bows— 
the former can send an arrow over 400 
yards, while the Indian bows (as experi- 
ments have proved) will not shoot beyond 
200 yards. 


Ques. What shall I feed a horned lis- 
ard? So far he has refused food. 


Ans. Meal worms, but this food must 
be varied with soft-bodied insect larvae. 
Black ants are good food, also pupae of 
these ants. Give the lizard plenty of open 


woodchuck swimming in the 
middle of a lake. Animals, non-aquatic in 
habit, have often been observed swimming 
bodies of water ; cottontails, squirrels, por- 
cupines, and even wild turkeys (among 
others) have been so observed. 


Ques. Do white-tailed bucks, such as we 
have in Pennsylvania, use their antlers to 
disembowel the bucks that they fight? 


Ans. We find no record of a battle be- 
tween bucks winding up in the manner sug- 
gested. Caton, in this regard, says: “... 
these antlers form so complete a shield 
that I have never known a point to reach 
an adversary.” By adversary Mr. Caton 
meant another buck. 


Ques. How do beavers breathe when 
they are under water in their houses and 
the lake or dam ts frozen over? 


Ans. They have washes or burrows 
dug from beneath the surface so that they 
come up, generally, under the roots of a 
large tree. Of course, if the water lowers 
after the freeze, the animals can go ashore 
under the ice anywhere and breathe. 























Lake Trout 


Re tS a 


The Trout 
Field vy Stream 


Angler’s 


Badge of Honor 


O EVERY sportsman who, between April 1, 1937, and March 30, 
1938, lands a fish of one of the kinds listed below, and of the 
weight stated or larger, Field & Stream will award a Badge 
of Honor, emblematic of his notable feat and of his membership 
in the Distinguished Fishermen’s Club, Entries must conform to 
all requirements of Field & Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest. If you 
do not know these, send 10c for back issue containing them. Your 
Badge will bear finely executed model of the fish in question, and 
will have the weight engraved on back. Only one Badge will be 
given for each kind of fish, so just name the biggest one you have 
caught of that species since April Ist. Fill in and mail the affidavit 
below, or an exact copy, if you are elegible. (Incompleted affidavits 
not accepted.) 
Eastern Brook Trout .. 4 pounds Wall-Eyed Pike 
Brown : ees Striped Bass . . 
Rainbow Trout—Eastern 5 Channel Bass 
Rainbow Trout—Western 10 Weakfish 
Lake Trout Bluefish 
Small-Mouth Bass . . . . Tuna—School* 
Large-Mouth Bass— Tuna—Giant 
Northern Marlin (White) 
Large-Mouth Bass— Marlin (Blue)... . 
Southern Sailfish 
Large-Mouth Bass— Tarpon 
Florida Bonefish 


Muskalonge Wahoo 
Great Northern Pike . . Broadbill 


*Except Nova Scotia. 
Have you caught one of these, as big or bigger? Then join the 
Distinguished Fishermen’s Club and get your Badge right away, 
and note the tinge of green that appears around the gills of your 
angling pals. 

AFFIDAVIT 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
FIELD & STREAM, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
Kind of Fish Weight 
Length i : When caught 
Where caught 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 

Rod used soya Reel 
man csvecseoens ....Lure or Bait 
MS RAKMERE FOB, GT MNEOEED ac bic sans vensatscasyatsensavadsavesedvsdciateenapsenceaniavacstees f 
Street 

Sworn to before me this 

Notary’s Signature Saat debs dutea ne aaaewend easeuaoiaeeed (SEAL) 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures 
and addresses) 


Channel! Bass 


< 


Sailfish 


CEP S} 


Muskalonge 


he a 


Striped Bass 
























{RIGHT } 
Detroit, Michigan. HERB 
LEWIS, Red Wings’ hockey 
star, says: “Ice hockey’s 
rough, tough, and fast— 
three reasons why it pays 
me to keep an eagle eye 
on my digestion. I find 
that smoking Camels with 
my meals and after helps 
to ease tension.” 


{RIGHT} 


Miami, Florida. PETE DESJAR- 
DINS, former Olympic diving 
champion, says: “Divers and 
swimmers like a mild cigarette 
that doesn’t upset their nerves. 
That’s why I prefer Camels. I 


smoke as much as I 


Camels don’t give me ‘jangled 
nerves.’ I find Camels taste a 


whole lot better too.” 


‘ight, 1937, 


R. J. Reynolds Te » Go., Winston-Saiem, N.C 


I it good business to buy 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


for Camels ? 


{LEFT} 
Pasadena, California. MRS. 
RUFUS PAINE SPALDING 
111, society matron, says: 
“Camels suit me perfectly. 
They’re so mild and so 
good tasting. That’s what 
I especially like in a cig- 
arette and why I’m so de- 
voted to Camels. How 
true itis that Camels don’t 
tire one’s taste or irritate 
one’s throat!” 









HE pleasure you get out of a cigarette de- 

pends on the tobaccos put in it. Camel has 
spent millions of dollars more for the choicer, 
riper tobaccos. Smokers appreciate this. Millions 
of men and women feel that Camels give them 
more of the good things they want in smoking 
than other cigarettes. If you are not a Camel 
smoker, try them. See for yourself why Camel's 
costlier tobaccos appeal to millions of Americans. 


{LEFT} 
New York, New York. 
AL MINGALONE, crack 
newsreel cameraman, 
says: ‘““When news 
breaks I have to be on 
the spot to film it. 
Many a time—for days 
in a row—I’ve been 
kept on the run. When 
I'm tired, I get a: ‘lift’ 
with a Camel. Right | 
around the clock — it’s 
Camels for me.” 


CAMELS ARE A MATCHLESS 
BLEND OF FINER, 


MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS, 


TURKISH AND DOMESTIC 


New Double -Feature CAMEL CARAVAN 
— two great shows in an hour’s entertainment 


** Jack Oakie College’’ with Jack Oakie, ‘“Stu’’ Erwin, Ray- 
mond Hatton, William Austin, and Benny Goodman’s 
"Swing School’! Tuesday 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm 
C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS. 















































